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THE SECRET HISTORY ‘OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1812— 
SIR ROBERT WILSON, 


Ir is long before we arrive at the 
secret causes of events, the hidden 
motives of the actors in them. 
The events themselves are patent to 
all; their form, their shape, their 
result, we all can from the first 
appreciate. Brilliant and accurate 
descriptions of them we can gather 
from cotemporary records, but these 
relate to the outward seeming alone. 
It is long years afterwards, when the 
generation who witnessed them have 
sunk into the tomb, and the men who 
acted in them have journeyed hence, 
that we first obtain a glimpse behind 
the curtain, and acquire a knowledge 
of the real objects pursued, and the 
true springs of action. Thus it is 
that on many. points connected both 
with the diplomatic history and .the 
military events of the first French 
Empire, we are only now beginning 
to have revealed to us the secret 
causes, and to see in their just char- 
acter the men who carried them on. 

Upon the diplomacy of Napoleon 
I. much light has been shed by 
Thiers jn his very valuable His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire, 
and by the documents published in 
the Memoires of Joseph and Eugene. 
Many curious details have also been 
brought out by Marmont in his very 
interesting Membires ; and Koch, in 
his Life of Massena, has explained 
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much that is important regarding the 
military narrative of the campaigns 
in which that Marshal took a part. 
But there is no portion of this period 
both more interesting in itself, and 
upon which more new matter has 
been revealed, than the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812. 

The brilliant eye-painting of Segur 
—the Times’ correspondent of the 
campaign—left little to be desired 
regarding the external features of 
that most thrilling of military 
episodes. The Russian view was 
given with great clearness and great 
accuracy by Boutourlin, but he is 
essentially a supporter of one of the 
two great parties into which Russian 
public opinion was split—viz., that of 
the nobles, represented by Kutusoff; 
and that of the young Russians, by 
Milaradowitch and Bagrathion, He 
belonged to the former. Chambray 
has with great care and impartiality 
given the French account. He wrote- 


-with many advantages. Himself an 


actor in the events which he narrates, 
and furnished with all the informa- 
tion which the records of the French 
War-office could afford, he has pro- 
duced a work which in some respects, 
and more especially with regard to 
the numbers of the French army at 
different periods, is the best which 
we possess) The keen Prussian 
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military writer, Clausewitz, has criti- 


cised with much judgment the prin- - 
_ cipal events; and our own historian, 


Alison, has embodied the results of 

their Jabours in an account remarka- 

ble for the fire of its description, the 

keenness of its criticism, and the im- 
» partiality of its narrative. 

Within the last few years, how- 
ever, two books have appeared which 
throw light upon many points 
hitherto involved in obseurity. The 
fourteenth volume of Thiers gives 
with great candour and minuteness 
the French side of the question. 
Upon the diplomatic relations of 
Napoleon at this period it is par- 
ticularly valuable. From having 
access to all the papers in the hands 
of the French government relating 
to the subject, Thiers has been able 
to elucidate the Emperor’s plans, and 
the difficulties of their execution, in 
a very satisfactory manner. We 
know no more interesting work to 
read; and with regard to the general 
history of the campaign, the numbers 
who began it, the loss incurred, the 
results which flowed from it, there 
is none more worthy of credit. To- 
wards the Russians, also, it is very 
fair. But there is one point where 
Thiers always requires to be studied 
with caution: his view of the move- 
ments of a battle is always just, 
but his statement of the numbers 
engaged on both sides, and the loss 
incurred, is frequently inaccurate. 
This arises from a foolish vanity, 
desirous of unduly iricreasing the 
great military merits of the French 
nation. In almost every instance he 
gives the French numbers before a 
battle as less than they really were, 
and greatly diminishes their true 
loss; while with regard to their op- 
ponents, he as much exaggerates in 
both particulars. What makes this 
the more curious is, that he in gene- 


“ral is perfectly candid as to the num-_ 
bers engaged in a campaign, and the 


total loss sustained in it. His general 
views in diplomacy and strategy are 
always admirable. 

Another work has appeared with- 
in the last few months of even greater 
importance upon this subject, and 
that is a journal or history (it par- 
takes of the character of both) of the 
campaign of 1812, by the late Sir 
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Robert Wilson. That able soldier 
and distinguished man joined the 
Russian army just before the battle 
of Smolensko, and was soon after ap- 
pointed British Commissioner at the 
Rassian headquarters, which post he 
retained through all the vicissitudes 
of the war during 1812 and 1813, 
The present work is the result of the 
observations he made, and the infor- 
mation he received, during the former 
period. |The considerations which 
prevented its publication earlier, are 
thus stated by the editor :— 


“ Among these considerations a princi- 
pal one was, that he had been held in 
close personal intimacy with the Em- 
peror Alexander, highly trusted and 
honoured by him, The disclosure of 
facts and opinions, to which he could 
onlyjhave access through this confidence 
of a generous friendship, would have 
prejudicially affected the relations of the 
Emperor with his great nobility ; and, 
moreover, it would have given pain to 
some with whom he had himself rela- 
tions of attachment and esteem, formed 
by the fellowship of danger among the 
moving scenes of military service. Mean- 
while he recorded, with exact care, the 
events of which he was a personal wit- 
ness. He felt the claims of society; 
felt that the interests of mankind de- 
mand from competent narrators, for en- 
during example, a record of the actions 
of men entrusted with the conduct ofthe 
affairs of nations, The lapse of years, 
he knew, removes the obstacles which 
present themselves in the circumstances 
of the passing period, and liberates the 
historian’s pen.”—(Introduetion, p. xv.) 


Many indeed were the advantages 


which Sir Robert possessed, and . 


good was the use which he made of 
them. Of great talent, ardent in 
temperament, keen in observation, 
but not balanced in judgment, his 
work is one of first-rate merit, both 
from the vast importance of the facts 
it discloses, and the aeute nature 
of the criticisms it contains; yet it 
has its defects. As a cotemporary 
narrative of the contest, from one 


thoroughly acquainted witlr all its” 


secret details, it is invaluable ; as a 
calm and judicious history of a past 
event, it has considerable faults. 
Both its merits and its faults alike 


flow from the character of the man. . 


A bold and a skilful soldier, a quick 
and accurate observer, a forcible 
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reasoner, he was a man of fiery 
energy and determined will. Sharp 
in temper, he ill brooked opposition ; 
strong and eager in feeling, he was 
not always impartial in his conclu- 
sions. Of the highest honour, every 
statement which he makes of his 
own knowledge may be implicitly 
relied upon, but with the conclusions 
which he draws from the facts he 
has observed we cannot always con- 
cur. There is always much truth 
in them, but, we think, he some- 
times omits considerations on the 
other side, a due regard to which 
would have considerably modified his 
judgments. As was to be expected 
from his antecedents, he has adopted 
the views of the “ young,” as contra- 
distinguished from the “old” Russian 
party—of those eager for decisive 
action, not of those aiming at a cau- 
tious and temporising, but successful 
policy; in a word, of Alexander 
Milaradowitch and the young army, 
not of Kutusoff and the old noblesse. 
Admirable in narrative, we do not 
think that he is balanced in judg- 
ment. But he has left a work 
which will impress its stamp on 
every future relation of the great 
Russian war, and has thrown much 
new light on the tangled maze of 
European politics. 

In April 1812 Sir Robert Wilson 
sailed from England with the embassy 
sent to Turkey. He had the rank 
of brigadier-general conferred upon 
him, and was furnished with special 
instructions. Arriving at Constantin- 
ople at the end of June, he left it 
for Schumla on the 27th July. He 
was sent by the British ambassador 
to conduct the negotiations—which 
led to the final conclusion of the 
peace of Bucharest, and recession of 
the Principalities to Turkey—with 
the Turkish vizier at Schulma, and 
the Russian general at Bucharest. As 
soon as peace was concluded, and the 
Russian army of Moldavia rendered 
disposable, he was ordered to proceed 
to the Emperor Alexander, at St. 
Petersburg. On his way he reached 
the headquarters of the main Rus- 
sian army on the eve of the battle of 
Smolensko—and here the valuable 


part of his work begins. Before en- 
tering upon it, it may not be useless 
to cast a hasty glance over the pre- 
vious movements of the campaign. , 

On the 24th June 1812, Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen and invaded 
Russia. Four hundred and twenty 
thousand men followed his stan- 
dards: 210,000 more joined them 
before the campaign was complete, 
making 630,000 the total number of 
those who took part in this crusade 
of the western world against the 
empire of the Czars. To oppose this 
enormous force the Russians had 
not above 250,000 men. At first 
their main army was divided into 
two masses—one, 130,000 strong, 
under Barclay, grouped around Wil- 
na; the other, not quite 50,000, 
under Bagrathion, 150 miles to the 
south, at Wilkowich, in the govern- 
ment of Grodno.* Napoleon, with 
his usual skill, threw himself into 
the open space between these two, 
drove Barelay back on the intrenched 
camp of Drissa on the Dwina, in the 
direction of St. Petersburg, and threw 
Bagrathion on an eccentric line of 
retreat by the long circuit of Bob- 
rinsk and Now Bichow, on Smolensko - 
on the Dnieper, in the direction of 
Moscow. He next attempted to cut 
Barclay altogether off from the Mos- 
cow line, by moving in the direction 
of Witepsk into the opening, about 
fifty miles broad, which separates the 
Dwina, which flows into the Baltic, 
from the Dnieper, which runs into 
the Black Sea. In this attempt, 
however, he was foiled by Barclay, 
who, suspecting his design, aban- 
doned the intrenched camp at Drissa, 
and, marching swiftly to his left, 
reached Witepsk before Napoleon, 
crossed the Dwina there, and, passing 
over the watershed, descended to the 
banks of the Dnieper at Smolensko, 
where he at last united his forces 
to those of Bagrathion. Frustrated 
in his attempt, Napoleon halted at 
Witepsk, and cantoned his army from 
the banks of the Dwina to those of the 
Dnieper. Unable to -withstand the 
clamour of his troops, now almost un- 
governable from indignation at their 
long retreat without fighting, Barclay, 





* Away to the south, beyond the marshes of Pinsk, watching the Austrian frontier, 
lay a third army,under Tormassoff, 43,000 strong ; and there were 34,000 in reserve. 
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contrary to bis own judgment, under- 
took an offensive movement against 
the centre of his adversary’s scat- 
tered line. But Napoleon, roused by 
this movement, rapidly concentrated, 
and, marching to his right, crossed the 
Dnieper, and ascended its left bank 
towards Smolensko, thus turning 
Barclay’s left, and forcing him to fall 
back swiftly on the same place. Both 
armies arrived in sight of Smolensko 
at the same moment. The French 
came by the right, the Russians by 
the left bank. The town was situ- 
ated on the French side of the river. 
Barclay garrisoned it with 30,000 
men, and on the 17th of August Na- 
poleon attacked it with 70,000, and 
held 80,000 in hand ready to support 
them. But he could make no im- 
pression. He won the suburbs, but 
the Russians held the town; he lost 
10,000 killed and wounded, they only 
6000. The Russian army, elated 
with this repulse, and regarding 
Smolensko, as their holy town, with 
a superstitious veneration, were eager 
to fight it out. Their officers shared 
the same feeling. When Sir Robert 
Wilson, by Barclay’s orders, entered 
the place at eleven o’clock at night 
to Inquire into its state, he was as- 
sured by Prince Eugene of Wirtem- 
berg, General Doctorow, and all the 
generals commanding the stations, 
“that they could hold out for ten 
days more, if supplied with provi- 
sions, for not the slightest impression 
had been made on the defences.”— 
(Wirson, 105.) 

Barclay, however, was unwilling 
to be drawn into a prolonged con- 
test, which right waste away the 
numbers of his already overmatched 
army, in a position which might at 
any time be turned by a passage of 
the Dnieper above the town. He 
was desirous of falling back before 
the invaders, with his own force en- 
tire, well farnished with supplies, and 
daily strengthened by recruits, whilst 
he wasted the line of their advance 
with his Cossacks. He hoped thus to 
lure them on upon a path where every 
step in advance was a loss to them of 
men, horses, and materiel, until their 
gradual wasting away and his in- 
crease restored the equality of num- 
bers, and gave him an opportunity 

of fighting upon equal terms. Did 
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he delay where he was, he incurred 
the risk of being turned, and having 
his retreat to Moscow cut off by a flank 
march of Napoleon to his left, for 
there were several fords on the Dnie- 
od above the town, and already the 

rench cavalry had been seen ex- 
amining them with care. In these 
circumstances he resolved, in spite 
of the general dissatisfaction of his 
troops, to abandon the town during 
the night, and fall back towards 
Moscow. But even this was not 
now an easy task. 

Two roads lead from Smolensko— 
the one to Moscow, the other to St, 
Petersburg. The former ran for about 
six miles parallel to the Dnieper, 
and under the fire, both from artil- 
lery and musketry, of the French 
on the opposite bank. Barclay had 
already sent along it Bagrathion’s 
army to Dorogobouge, but as the 
enemy had now closed upon the river, 
he could no longer use it to draw off 
his own men. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to fall back along the Peters- 
burg road, and, when he had gained 
some distance, wheel to his right, and 
make a semicircular march along 
cross-paths round to the Moscow 
road, beyond the point where it left 
the river bank. But this was a 
most hazardous movement in pre- 
sence of an enemy who, having 
bridged the stream as soon as the 
town of Smolensko was evacuated, 
was in possession of the centre of the 
circle along the circumference of 
which the Russians must pass. Bag- 
rathion’s army had passed the point 
where the cross-roads Barclay was 
following fall into the Moscow road 
at Loubino, and consequently was of 
no use; and this all-important post 
was held only by General Touchkoff 
with a few thousand men. Had the 
French moved at once in force up- 
on this point, Barclay was lost, for 
Touchkoff must have been driven in, 
Loubino won, and the Russian main 
body finally cut off from Bagrathion, 
and its line of retreat on Moscow. 
But fortunately Napoleon did not 
immediately perceive the advantage 
within his grasp. Ney, whose corps 
had first crossed, began by follow- 
ing Barclay’s rear-guard along the 
St. Petersburg road, and sustained 
a sharp conflict with it, but finally 
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was directed by Napoleon to take 
the Moscow line, and push on with 
vigour. Part of Davoust’s corps was 
ordered to support him. But these 
changes caused hesitation and delay, 
and it was not till three o’clock in 
the afternoon that Ney fell upon 
Touchkoff, although the position of 
the latter was not above five miles 
from Smolensko. The Russians were 
posted behind a,small stream flow- 
ing ina ravine. After a sharp con- 
test, they were driven back from this 
position over the plateau of Valou- 
tina, across another ravine, and finally 
took post upon a hill above the mar- 
sity stream of the Stragan, where 
they prepared to make their final 
stand; for immediately behind this 
the cross-road along which Barclay 
came fell in. A step backward, and 
all was lost. Strongly and fiercely 
did the Russians fight—swiftly and 
eagerly did the French come on. 
Their surging numbers threatened to 
overwhelm the Russians, when the 
head of Barclay’s advanced guard, 
with eight guns, debouching from the 
lane, restored the contest. But Gudin’s 
division of Davoust’s corps now joined 
Ney, and the battle raged more fiercely 

‘than ever. The decisive moment had 
come. 

“Tt was about sunset,” says Wilson, 
“when the enemy on the main road 
upon the left bank flattering themselves 
that their right was gaining ground, 
made a desperate effort to force the hill 
on which several Russian guns were 
placed, and which commanded the whole 
position, and also in reverse the outlet 
of the eross-road, beyond which a boggy 
rivulet ran, intersecting theroute. Over 
this only one bridge with loose planks 
afforded passage for the artillery and in- 
fantry, until night, when two others were 
thrown across by Duke Alexander of 
Wirtemberg. For an instant the Rus- 
sian guns and troops supporting, over- 
whelmed with shells, shot, and musket- 
ry, flew back to seek shelter behind the 
erest of the hill; but General Barclay, 
who had been superintending the action 
with his rear-guard, admonished by the 
caunonade at Loubino and Waloutina 
Gora of the new danger to his advanced 
guard, opportunely arrived at this mo- 
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ment, and, seeing the extent of the dan- 
ger to his column, galloped forward 
sword in hand at the head of his staff 
(including myself, with two Russian offi- 
cers attached to me as aides-de-camp 
and orderlies, rallying the fugitives, an 
erying out ‘ Victory or death! We must 
preserve this post or perish !’ by his en- 
ergy and example reanimating all, re- 
covered possession of the height, and 
thus, under God’s favour, the army was 
preserved, The loss on each side was 
not much more than six thousand men. 
The Russians had suffered most by the 
attack on their guard. The French had 
in the other attacks been the most ex- 
posed.” —(Wizson, 108, 109.*) 


Having now happily reunited their 
forces, the Russians continued their 
retreat during the night. Barclay, 
yielding to the almost mutiny of his 
troops, now made up his mind to give 
battle. To such a pitch had this feel- 
ing come amongst both officers and 
men, that Platoff, the Cossack leader, 
came to the Russian commander on 
the evacuation of Smolensko and said, 
“You see I wear but a cloak: I will 
never put on again a Russian uniform, 
since it has become a disgrace!” It 
was first intended to have fought 
at Dorogobouge, but the position 
chosen there being found defective, 
they fell back in search of one. Sir 
Robert Wilson meanwhile continued 
his journey to St. Petersburg, but now 
the bearer of one of the most extra- 
ordinary communications ever sent 
by soldiers to a sovereign. We give 
the account of the transaction in his 
own words :— 


“When Sir Robert Wilson reached the 
Russian army, he found the generals in 
open dissension with the commander-in- 
chief, General Barclay, for having al- 
ready suffered the enemy to overrun so 
many provinces, and for not making any 
serious disposition to defend the line of 
the Dnieper. Some wished that Gene- 
ral Benningsen should have the com- 
mand, others Prince Bagrathion; and 
General Benningsen, fearing that ‘he 
might be forced into the command bya 
military election when it was known 
that Smolensko was to be evacuated, 
left the army, and withdrew several 
marches to the rear, that the Emperor's 





* Had Junot, who had forded the Dnieper above the Russian position, attacked 
their left rear.with his corps, they must have been destroyed. But he refused to 
move, declaring that “ his orders were limited to the passage of the river, and that 
a marsh in his front would prevent the deployment of his forces.”—(Wuson, 94.) 
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orders for the appointment of a new 
chief might arrive during his absence. 
Before his (Wilson’s) departure for: St. 
Petersburg, however, it had been re- 
solved to send to the Emperor not only 
the request of the army ‘ for a new chief,’ 
but a declaration, in the name of the 
army, ‘that if aw order came from St. Pe- 
tersburg to suspend hostilities and treat 
the invaders as friends’ (which was ap- 
prehended to be the true motive of the 
retrograde movements, in deference to 
the policy of Count Romanzow), ‘such an 
order would be regarded as one which did 
not express his Imperial Majesty’s real 
sentiments and wishes, but had been ex- 
tracted from his Majesty under false 
representations or external control, and 
that the army would continue te maintain 
his pledge and pursue the contest till the 
invader was driven beyond the frontier. 
Since the execution of such a commis- 
sion might expose a Russian officer to 
future punishment, and the conveyance 
of such a communication by a subject to 
the sovereign was calculated to pain 
and give offence, when no offence was 
ae Sp. it was communicated by a 
ody of generals to Sir Robert Wilson, 
‘that under ‘the circumstances of his 
known attachment to the Emperor, and 
his Imperial Majesty’s equally well- 
known feelings towards him, no person 
was considered so properly qualified to 
put the Emperor in possession of the 
sentiments of the army; that his mo- 
tives in accepting the mission could not 
be suspected ; and that the channel was 
one which would best avoid trespass on 
personal respect, and prevent irritation 
from personal feelings being humiliat- 
ed.’”—(Wirson, 111, 112.) ¥ 
Sir Robert undertook the delicate 
mission, and reached St. Petersburg 
on the 24th August. The Emperor 
was then at Abo, whither he had gone 
to meet Bernadotte. There is no 
monarch who has come much worse 
out of the ordeal of history than this 
Swedish one. Selfishness seems to 
have been the only rule which guided 
his conduct. Of any higher motive 
he was entirely guileless. Thiers has 
revealed that he offered to unite his 
whole forces to those of France for 
the overthrow of Russia, provided 
the possession of Norway was secured 
to him. Napoleon—to his honour be 
it said—refused to spoliate his old 
ally Denmark, and Bernadotte then 
proceeded to offer his mercenary alli- 
ance to England and Russia upon the 
same terms. They accepted it, for 
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it was of immense importance to 
them; and he now came to Abo to 
conclude the terms of his bargain, 
Then says Sir Robert :— 


“Those negotiations were concluded 
which rendered disposable the Russian 
army of Finland, and secured the co- 
operation of a Swedish force, assuring 
Norway and Sweden, under the guaran- 
tee of England, with one million sterling 
as subsidy which, moreover, held out to the 
King the prospect of ascending the throne 
of France,— Alexander having declared 
in his presence ‘ that he should consider 
it vacant in case of Napoleon's over- 
throw,’ and having replied to the King’s 
question, ‘To whom then would it be 
given?’ with a pointed emphasis and 
accompanying inclination of the head, 
‘ Au plus digne !’”—Wirson, 113. 


This is a most curious and valuable 
revelation. The conduct of Berna- 
dotte in the subsequent course of the 
contest was so extraordinary—the 
resolution with which he held back 
his forces from any active participa- 
tion in it was so great—the pressure 
which had to be applied to him by 
Sir Charles Stewart in 1813 to bring 
him up on the third day to Leipsic, 
and by Lord Castlereagh in 1814 to . 
tear from his reluctant grasp the 
Russian and Prussian corps which 
rendered Blucher victorious at Laon, . 
was so extreme, that every attentive 
reader of these transactions was driven 
to one of two alternatives—either 
that Bernadotte was a traitor or that 
he was aiming at the throne of France. 
This most curious revelation of Sir 
Robert Wilson’s, however, renders the 
motives of his conduct clear. The Rus- 
sian Emperor had indirectly held out 
to him the bait of the French throne 
to induce him to enter into the alliance, 
and it was therefore but natural that 
he should endeavour to hang back, as 
much as possible, in the actual contest, 
and avoid to the utmost of his power 
wounding the susceptible vanity of his 
future subjects, and being associated in 
their minds with the overthrow of 
their dominion and the humiliation 
of their country. 

On the 8d September the Emperor 
returned to St. Petersburg, and dur- 
ing a private conversation after din- 
ner, Sir Robert commiunicated to 
him the views of his army. His 
account of Alexander’s conduct on 
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the occasion is so characteristic, and 
throws so much light both upon his 
character and the state of Russia at 
the time, that we give it in full :— 


“During this exposition, the Empe- 
ror’s colour occasionally visited and left 
his cheek. When Sir Robert Wilson 
had terminated his appeal, there was a 
minute or two of pause, and his Majesty 
drew towards the window, as if desirous 
of recovering an unembarrassed air be- 
fore he replied. After a few struggles, 
however, he came up to Sir Robert 
Wilson, took him by the hand, and 
kissed him on the forehead and cheek, 
according to the Russian custom. ‘You 
are the only person,’ then said his Ma- 
jesty, ‘from whom I could or would 
have heard such a communication. In 
the former war you proved your ettach- 
ment to me by your services, and you 
entitled yourself to my most intimate 
confidence; but you must be aware that 
you have placed me in a very distressing 
position, Moi! souverain de la Russie!— 
to hear such things from any one! But 
the army is mistaken in Romanzow: he 
really has not advised submission to the 
Emperor Napoleon ; and I have a great 
respect for him, since he is almost the 
only one who never asked me in his life 
for anything on his own account; where- 
as every one else in my service has 
always been seeking honours, wealth, or 
some private object for himself and 
connections. I am unwilling to sacrifice 
him without cause: but come again to- 
morrow. I must collect my thoughts 
before I despatch you with an answer. 
I know the generals and officers about 
them well ; they mean, I am satisfied, to 
do their duty, and I have no fears of 
their having any unavowed designs 
against my authority. But I am to be 
pitied ; for I have few about me who 
have any sound education or fixed prin- 
ciples : my grandmother’s court vitiated 
the whole education of the empire, con- 
fining it to the acquisition of the French 
language, French frivolities and vices, 
particularly gaming. I have little,there- 
fore, on which I can firmly rely: only 
impulses: I must not give way to 
them, if possible; but I will think on 
all you have said.’ His Majesty then 
embraced Sir Robert Wilson again, 
and appointed the next day for his fur- 

ther attendance. Sir Robert Wilson 
obeyed his Majesty’s commands, who 
renewed the subject almost immediately 
by saying, ‘Well! Monsieur 0 Ambassa- 
deur des rebelles, I have reflected se- 
riously during the whole night upon the 
conversation of yesterday, and I have 
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not done you injustice. You shall carry 
baek to the army pledges of my deter- 
mination to continue the war against 
Napoleon whilst a Frenchman is in 
arms on this side the frontier. I will 
not desert my engagements, come what 
may. I will abide the worst. I am 
ready to remove my family into the 
interior, and undergo every sacrifice ; 
but I must not give way on the point of 
choosing my own ministers: that conces- 
sion might induce other demands still 
more inconvenient and indecorous for 
me to grant. Count Romanzow shall 
not be the means of any disunion or 
difference; everything will be done that 
can remove uneasiness on that head, 
but done so that I shall not appear to 
give way tomenace, or have to reproach 
myself for injustice, This is a case 
where much sso on the manner A 
doing it. Give. me a little time—all 
will be satisfactorily arranged.’”—(Wu- 
son, 116, 117.) 


Sir Robert was shortly after sent 
back to the army, instructed by the 
Emperor to announce in his name 
to the generals that he 


“ Declared upon his honour, and di- 
rected him to repeat in the most formal 
manner, the declaration, that his Ma- 
jesty would not enter into or permit 
any negotiation with Napoleon as long 
as an armed Frenchman remained in the 
territories of Russia. He would sooner 
let his beard grow to his waist, and eat 
potatoes in Siberia. At the same time, 
he specially authorized Sir Robert Wil- 
son (who was to reside with the Rus- 
sian Army as British Commissioner), 
to intervene with all the power and 
influence he could exert, to protect the 
interests of the Imperial Crown, in con- 
formity with that pledge, whenever he 
saw any disposition or design to con- 
travene or prejudice them,’—(Wuson, 
119.) 


It was the 15th September when 
Sir Robert left St. Petersburg for the 
headquarters of the Russian army. 
He did not rejoin it, in consequence, 
until after the evacuation of Moscow. 
Great events had happened in the 
mean time. Barclay had been super- 
seded in the command by Marshal 
Kutusoff. His character is thus 
sketched by our author :— 


“ A bon vivant—polished, courteous, 
shrewd asa Greek, naturally intelligent 
as an Asiatic, and well instructed as a 
European—he was more disposed to 
trust to diplomacy for his success than 
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to martial prowess, for which, by his age 
and the state of his constitution, he was 
no longer qualified. When he joined 
the army he was seventy-four yéars old ; 
and, though hale, so very corpulent that 
he was obliged to move about, even 
when in the field, in a little four-wheeled 
carriage with a head, called a droska. 
Such was the suceessor whom, as Alex- 
ander told the English general, Sir 
Robert Wilson, ‘the nobility of Russia 
had selected to vindicate the arms of 
Russia, and defend their remaining pos- 
sessions.’ ”"—(Witson, 131.) 

Personally, Kutusoff was inclined 
to follow out the plan conceived by 
Barclay. But the circumstances of 
his appointment, and the feeling of 
the army, rendered any further re- 
treat without a general battle im- 
possible. Having chasen, therefore, 
a battle-ground at Borodino, seventy- 
five miles in front of Moscow, he 
hastened to occupy it, and strengthen 
it with earthworks. 

It was not without great hesitation 
that Napoleon took the resolution 
of advancing from Smolensko direct 
upon Moscow. His most prudent 
course would have been to have 
taken up his position there behind 
the Dnieper and the Dwina, and 
employed himself during the winter 
in strengthening his position, secur- 
ing his base, and reorganising Poland 
and Lithuania in his rear, ready to 
advance with the early spring on 
the Russian capital. But his.active 
mind could not brook the prospect 
of the long inaction; he was deeply 
impressed with. the idea, that if he 
could defeat the Russians in a general 
action, and occupy their capital, 
Alexander would immediately sue 
for peace; and he knew enough of 
the state of their army to be sure 
that they would not fall back much 
farther without fighting. Moreover, 
he felt strongly that the courses of 
the Dnieper and the Dwina ceased 
to be defensive lines the moment the 
hard frost set in. Influenced by 
these various considerations, and 
trusting much to his star, he took 
his final resolution at Dorogobouge 
to march straight on Moscow. At 
Gjatsk, on the 2d September, he 
halted for a day to refresh his men 
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for the great contest which was im- 
pending, and had returns sent in of 
the strength of each corps. From 
these it appeared that he had 103,000 
infantry and 30,000 cavalry—in all, 
183,000 combatants present with the 
420,000 had crossed the 
Niemen, about 120,000 had been de- 
tached to the flanks or left in gar- 
rison ;—his loss up to this period 
alone, therefore, must have amounted 
to the enormous number of upwards 
of 160,000 men. 

It was six o’clock on the morning 
of the 7th September when the strife 
of giants began at Borodino: 115,000 
Russians, with 640 pieces of artillery, 
struggled there from the fising till 
the setting of the sun against 127,000 
French and 580 guns.* No such 
terrible contest had yet occurred even 
in that age of ceaseless strife. Three 
redoubts covered the Russian left, 
one large fieldwork protected their 
centre. Around these the storm of 
battle ebbed and flowed—now surg- 
ing over their blood-stained ramparts, 
now rolling down the heights be- 
yond. Now heavy columns of French 
infantry forced their headlong way 
with the bayonet, anon with horrid 
yells the sturdy Russian foot, closing 
with a desperate courage, would 
win back their ground ; then the glit- 
tering cuirasses of charging horsemen 
would sweep through the struggling 
crowd, or loose hordes of long-lanced 
Cossacks go swarming along the rear. . 
When mutual exhaustion and the 
failing light brought this terrible 
battle to a close, the covering-works 
both on the Russian centre and left 
were in the hands of the assailants; 
but behind them, on the heights in 
rear of the ravines of Gorizkoe and 
Semenowski, the Muscovite masses 
lay, exhausted, but unbroken. About 
80,060 killed and wounded men were 
stretched upon that field of blood, 
divided in about equal proportions 
between the two sides. But the 
French had two decided advantages: 
the guard, 20,000 strong, had never 
taken their muskets from their shoul- 
ders, while the last Russian reserves 
had been engaged ; and on their right 
they had gained ground,which enabled 








* For these numbers compare Thiers xiv. 318, and Chambray, ii. 33 with Bou- 
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them to menace the Russian line of 
retreat. 

These circumstances decided Kut- 
usoff to retire, and accordingly, before 
dawn on the following morning, he 
evacuated the position, and fell back 
slowly, and in perfect order, to Mo- 
jaisk on the Moscow road. Benning- 
sen, who had a keen eye for strategy, 
urged Kutusoff here, 


“ Not to fall back on Moscow, but to 
move with the main body of his forces in 
the direction of Kalouga, on which line 
he would be most advantageously posted 
in case the enemy persisted in his move- 
ment on Moscow to baffle his operation, 
or render it finally disastrous.”—(Wit- 
son, 161.) 


But the commander-in-chief fell 
back leisurely along the main road, 
and, with some sharp rear-guard 
combats, arrived in front of Moscow, 
where he took up a defensive position 
on the 13th. Many of the generals, 
and the mass of the army, were eager 
for another combat beneath the walls 
of the capital ; but at a council of war, 
held to decide the question, the 
opinion of Kutusoff prevailed,—that 
there was no good position covering 
the capital,— 

“That the Russian army, in another 
batsle before Moscow, might be so shat- 
tered as to be rendered incapable of re- 
suning offensive operations in conjunc- 
tior with the other armies on march, or 
manceuyring to act on the rear and flank 
communications of the enemy, the suc- 
cess of which operations, as well as their 
own safety, depended on the co-operat- 
ing support of the Russian main army ; 
tha; the enemy would be obliged to 
weaken his disposable force by the oceu- 
pation of Moscow. whereas the Russian 
arny would be daily gaining strength ; 
and anally, that it must always be kept 
innind that the contest was for the 
Russian empire, and not for the preser- 
vaton of any particular city, or the 
cap tal itself."—(Wison, 164.) 


There can be no doubt that these 
reasons were perfectly sound, and 
fully justified by the event. 


“On the morning of the 14th,” says 
Wilson, “ before day-dawn, the troops 
commenced filing through tke city, and 
were soon accompanied by all the inha- 
bi:ants and populace who could find any 
means of conveyance. A hundred and 
eighty thousand souls, out of two hun- 
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dred thousand, with sixty-five thousand 
carriages of every description, exclusive 
of the artillery and military ambulances, 
passed the barriers in funeral march.”— 
(Wison, 165.) 


The nation accompanied their army, 
and the empty shell of the capital 
was alone left to the invaders. We 
now come to the very curious and 
much-vexed question, Who burnt Mos- 
cow? Wilson agrees with Thiers and 
Alison in attributing the deed to the 
governor Rostopchin. The reasons he 
assigns seem quite decisive upon the 
subject. When Kutusoff fell back 
towards the capital, Rostopchin pub- 
licly avowed his 


“ Resolve,if the city were not to be de- 
fended by the Russian army, to convoke 
all the authorities and inhabitants for 
the purpose of arranging a general and 
municipally regulated conflagration—a 
sacrifice which he was confident would 
unhesitatingly be made by their patriot- 
ism, excited L their horror of the in- 
vader. Asa further security against the 
counteraction of his design, he insisted 
on and obtained a solemn promise from 
Kutusoff, that if any change should 
occur in his resolution to defend the 
city, he would give him three full days’ 
notice.”—{ Wison, 162.) 

Kutusoff could or did not falfil his 
promise; the meeting could not be 
held, and thus 


“Rostopchin, the governor, was placed 
in a false position’ He could neither 
deny nor adopt the act ; but his previ- 
ous announcement of that intention, his 
demand of Kutusoff ‘for three days’ 
notice,’ the removal or destruction of all 
the fire-engines and apparatus, the re- 
lease of several hundred malefactors,and 
the organisation of their bands under 
directing superiors, impress conviction 
that Rostopchin was the author and 
abettor of the transaction. He never for- 
gave Kutusoff for the infraction of the 
promise—a promise which he publicly 
declared Kutusoft ‘swore by the white 


chairs of his head’ to keep, and the breach 


of which compelled him to make claades- 
tine preparations, and take measures as 
if he were instigating an offence against 
his countrymen and country ; whereas, 
if it had been kept, an occasion would 
have been presented to him to assume 
the mene responsible lead in an act of 
publie virtue enhancing national fame.” 
—(Wizson, 1738.) 

Of the stern character of the man, 
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and the fierce patriotic spirit which 
burned in every Russian breast, from 
the Emperor to the serf, the follow- 
ing anecdote will afford an illustra- 
tion worth pages of declamation. 
Rostopchin possessed a magnificent 
palace residence at Woronowo, fitted 
up in the most superb and costly 
manner with articles of antique 
vertu. When the French approached 
the place, he desired the presence of 
several Russian generals and the 
English Commissioner. 

“ At the morning dawn «# deputation 
of elders from the village appeared, 
stating that ‘they had all made their 
dispositions to retire with the troops, and 
soliciting to be permitted to go to an 
estate of their suzerain’s in Siberia, as 
they preferred to be removed there, or 
to any other provice of the empire, 
rather than to be subjected to French do- 
minion.’ The permission being granted, 
the whole colony, seventeen hundred 
souls, began their march, and presented 
one of the most affecting sights ever be- 
held: but not a plaint was heard. ‘ God 
give our Emperor and Russia victory, 
with benedictions on their lord,’ were 
the onlyexclamations or expressions that 
escaped their lips. Having posted their 
declaration on the church doors in three 
languages, Rostopehin, on hearing the 
pickets commence skirmishing, and 
seeing the enemy in movement, entered 
his palace, begging his friends to accom- 
pany him. On arriving at the porch, 

urning torches were distributed to 
every one. Mounting the stairs, and 
reaching his state bed-room, Rostopchin 
aused a moment, and then said to the 
nglish General, ‘ That is my marriage- 
bed; I have not the heart to set it on 
fire; you must spare me this pain.’ 
When Rostopchin had himself set on fire 
all the rest of the apartment, then, and 
not before, his wish was executed. 
Each apartment was ignited as the 
party proceeded, and in a quarter of an 
our the whole was one blazing mass, 
Rostopchin then proceeded to the 
stables, which were quickly in flames, 
and afterwards stood in front contem- 
lating the progress of the fire and the 
alling fragments. When the la4t cast of 
the Cavallo group was precipitated, he 
said, ‘I am at ease:’ and as the enemy's 
shots were now whistling around, he 
and all retired.” —(Witson, 179, 180.) 

When Kutusoff evacuated Moscow, 
he fell back for two marches along 
the Kolomna road ; wheeling then to 
his right, he made a semicircular 
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march round Moscow at a distance of 
about twenty-five miles from it, up 
the stream of the Pakra, till he reach- 
ed Krasnoi Pakra on the old road to 
Kalouga ; here he arrived on the 19th, 
By this most able movement the Rus- 
sian general at once drew near to his 
own reinforcements, threatened the 
line of retreat of the enemy, and se- 
cured his own upon the important city 
of Kalouga, whilst he preserved to 
himself, and debarred them from, the 
richest provinces of the empire. Here 
he remained until the end of the 
month, when Napoleon despatched a 
strong force under Murat and Ponia- 
towski against him; he then fell back 
still along the old Kalouga road, from 
the banks of the Pakra to those of 
the Nara, and established himself at 
Taroutino, where he put a period to 
the long retreat of the Russian armies, 
and preserved in a much more secure 
position all the advantages of his 
former more advanced one on the 
Pakra. The camp of Taroutino was 
strong in itself, and now became the 
real capital of the mobilised Russian 
empire. It was the Torres Vedras 
of the Moscow campaign. In it 
Kutusoff remained undisturbed from 
the 2d October till the 24th of the 
same month, reorganising and re- 
cruiting his army. Of this period 
Wilson has left the following striking 
picture :— 

“The reinforcement and provisioning 
of the assembling army was one of the 
most extraordinary efforts of national 
zeal ever made. No Russian who pos- 
sessed any article which could be ren- 
dered serviceable to the state, withield 
it: horses, arms, equipment, provisions, 
and, in brief, everything that can be 
imagined, was poured into the camps. 
Militia performed the most remarkable 
marches, even for Russians, to reach the 
head-quarters, Old and young, under 
and over the regulated ages, flocked to 
the standards and would not be refased 
service. Fathers of families, many 
seventy years of age and upwards, 
placed themselves in the ranks, and en- 
countered every fatigue as well as peril 
with all the ardour of youth. Gover- 
nors of distant provinces, without wait- 
ing for orders or requisitions, urged for- 
ward every supply they could collect; 
and so many cannon were despatched 
by relays, that a hundred and sixty 
beautiful new guns were in one day 
sent away as superfluous. When the 
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army amounted to a hundred and ten 
thousand men, not only were they re- 
gularly fed, but fifty thousand horses 
received full rations of hay and corn 
without the extension of the foraging 
range above twenty miles, The camp 
resembled a beehive in the activity of 
its swarming hosts. The whole nation 
was solicitous to fill it with stores and 
useful largesses.’ —(Witson, 194, 195.) 


We now come to one of the most 
curious of the many curious revela- 
tions contained in this work, and that 
is as to the decisive part taken by 
Sir Robert in preventing Kutusoff 
from concluding an armistice with 
Napoleon for the evacuation of Mos- 
dow. When Napoleon first entered 
the Russian capital, he never doubted 
that a few days would bring propo- 
sals from Alexander, offering to con- 
clude peace upon the most favourable 
terms, and conceding all the points 
at issue when the contest began. The 
burning of the town was the first 
rude-shock which this pleasant an- 
ticipation received. But still he be- 
lieved that, so long as he held Mos- 
cow, the Russians would be only 
too happy to conclude a convention, 
agreeing to his unmolested retreat in 
exchange for it. Yet as time passed 
on, aud the negotiators came not, 
Napoleon grew anxious; his acute 
mind saw at a glance the enormous 
and frightful extent of the peril to 
which he would be exposed should 
he be ultimately compelled to fall 
back, and he took the first step on 
his own side, by sending General 
Lauriston on a secret mission to Ku- 
tusoff’s headquarters to propose an 
armistice. 

Sir Robert Wilson, on the 4th Oc- 
tober, was at Milaradowitch’s bivouac 
when he received a message from 
General Benningsen, requesting him 
to return instantly to headquarters. 
He found an assembly of general 
officers anxiously awaiting his return. 


“They afforded him proof that Kutu- 
soff, in answer to a proposition made by 
Lauriston on behalf of Napoleon, had 


agreed to meet him this same night at a, 


station several miles from his most ad- 
vanced videttes, on the road to Moscow, 
there to confer on the terms of a con- 
vention, ‘for the immediate retreat of 
the whole invading army from the ter- 
ritories of Russia, which convention was 


also to serve as the basis of a peace to 
which it was to be the preliminary.’ 
They added that ‘Napoleon himself 
might be expected at the interview, as 
Lauriston had stated that he would be 
accompanied by a friend.’ They there- 
fore required from the English General 
‘that he would act as commissioner of 
the Emperor under his delegated autho- 
rity,’ and ‘as an English commissioner 
charged with the protection of the Bri- 
tish and allied interests:’ adding ‘ the 
resolve of the chiefs, which would be 
sustained by the army, not to allow Ku- 
tusoff to return and resume the com- 
mand if once he quitted it for this mid- 
night interview in the enemy’s camp.’ 
They declared that they wished to avoid 
extreme measures, but that their minds 
were made up to dispossess the Marshal of 
his authority if he should inflexibly per- 
severe.’” —(Witson, 183.) 


This was a dangerous mission to 
undertake and a delicate one to exe- 
cute, but Sir Robert did not hesitate. 
Kutusoff, at the private interview 
which ensued, admitted the truth of 
what Sir Robert had heard as to an 
interview, and added that “ he would 
admit that he already knew those 
propositions to be of a pacific charac- 
ter, and perhaps they might lead to 
an arrangement satisfactory and hon- 
ourable for Russia,” concluding by 
an assurance that his determination 
was “irrevocable,” and justifying it 
by the state of the empire and the 
condition of the army, which, al- 
though becoming numerous, was still 
Sar from being efficient in proportion 
to its numbers. Sir Robert then re- 
minded the Marshal “ of the Emperor 
Alexander’s last words to himself, the 
Marshal, on quitting St. Petersburg, 
relative to the rejection of all nego- 
tiation whilst an armed Frenchman 
was in the country; and of the re- 
newal of that solemn pledge to him, 
the English General, with instruc- 
tions to intervene when he saw that 
pledge and connecting interests en- 
dangered by any one, of whatsoever 
rank he might be,” and he entered 
his protest and brought forward his 
arguments. But in vain; Kutusoff 
remained firm. The English General 
then brought in to aid his representa- 
tions the Emperor’s uncle (Duke Alex- 
ander of Wirtemberg), his brother-in- 
law (the Duke of Oldenberg), and his 
aide-de-camp (Prince Wolkonsky). 
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They expressed their “ full confidence 
in the Marshal’s loyalty, patriotism, 
and judgment; but recommend, under 
the considerations urged, and the sus- 
picious temper of the army, to which 
they could testify, that the Marshal 
should annul the proposed interview 
out of the Russian camp, and invite 
General Lauriston to one at his owh 
headquarters, as a more becoming 
and less disquieting proceeding.” — 
(Witson, 188.) Kutusoff at last 
gave way, the midnight interview 
was given up, and Lauriston publicly 
received at the Russian headquarters, 
where he handed to the Russian coni- 
mander a letter from Napoleon to the 
Emperor Alexander, and was told by 
Kutusoff, that as to conc'uding an 
armistice, “he had no authority on 
that head.” This transaction may be 
said to have rendered inevitable all 
the horrors of the Moscow retreat. It 
placed Kutusoff and Sir Robert Wil- 
son in an attitude of almost open hos- 
tility, and drew from the Emperor 
Alexander the following severe in- 
structions to the former :— 


“Tn the interview I had with you at 
the very moment of your departure, and 
when I confided my armies to your com- 
mand, I informed you of my firm desire 
to avoid all negotiations with the enemy 
and all relations with him that tended to 
peace. Now, after what has passed, I 
must repeat, with the same resolution, 
that I desire this principle adopted by 
me to be observed by you to its “fullest eat 
tent, and in the most rigorous and inflex- 
ible manner.” —{ Witson, 203.) 


From this time until the 19th Octo- 
ber, Napoleon lay inactive at Moscow, 
wasting those moments which never 
could retarn, not undervaluing the 
frightful peril of his position, but 
hoping to the last that Alexander 
would accept his terms. Clearly see- 
ing on the one hand the dreadful 
military difficulty and danger of a 
retreat, fully appreciating on the 
other the great political advantage of 
his position in the capital which he 


had won, he could not bring his. 


mind to abandon this political van- 
tage-ground,-and for the first time in 
his life to fall back before his enemies, 
He proposed, indeed, at one time, to 


leave Moscow, and move with his 
main army to Weliki Luki in a north- 
westerly direction on to the St.Peters- 
burg road, whence he could at once 
either support an offensive point to 
be made upon that capital by the 
corps of Victor, St. Cyr, and half of 
that of Macdonald (which had been 
left to guard his flanks and communi- 
cations at Smolensko and Witepsk) ; 
or, in the event of that failing, retire 
directly upon Poland through Wit- 
epsk.* But the unanimous opposition 
of his generals and army at the very 
mention of an offensive movement 
caused this to be given up. At last 
he became convinced that all hope of 
negotiations was fruitless, and that 
retreat he must. But the determina- 
tion was made too late. The hand 
of fate was already upon him. Whilst 
he wasted time at Moscow, the vast 
Russian plan for enveloping and de- 
stroying his host was in full progress, 
Every day increased the numbers 
and efficiency of Kutusoff’s army at 
Taroutino. The peace with Sweden 
had rendered disposable the army of 
Finland ; the greater part of it, rein- 
forced by the militia of St. Peters- 
burg, was moved up to the support 
of Count Wittgenstein, who was op- 
posed on the line of the Dwina by the 
corps of Oudinot and Wrede, and 
might be reinforced by Victor from 
Smolensko. Wittgenstein, who would 
thus have about 50,000 men, was to 
act vigorously against Oudinot: from 
the north, drive him back from Pol- 
otsk over the Dwina, advance to the 
banks of the Oula, and menace the line 
of retreat of the French army. Tehi- 
chagoff, who commanded the army of 
Moldavia, also 50,000 strong, ren- 
dered disposable by the treaty of 
peace with Turkey, was ordered up by 
hasty marches from the banks of the 
Danube to the marshes of Pinsk on 
the Polish frontier; he was there to 
join the force of Tormasoff, which 
was employed watching Reynier’s 
corps and Schwartzenberg’sA ustrians, 
and drive them back on Poland. 
Leaving a corps to keep them in check, 
he was then to march on the line of 
the Beresina, and establish himself on 
the important bridge of Borissow, 
directly on Napoleon’s line of retreat. 








* Thiers, xiv. 411, 
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Thus, Wittgenstein from the north, 
and Tchichagoff from the south, were 
marching to unite upon the French 
line of retreat between Smolensko 
and Wilna, while Napoleon still lay 
jn fancied security amidst the ruins 
of Moscow. 

When the French Emperor at last 
determined to retire, he, with his 
usual genius, selected a route which 
would lead him through a new and 
hitherto untraversed country. His 
design was to move from Moscow 
upon Kalouga, and establish himself 
there inthe most productive district 
of Russia, from whence he could 
fall back, if necessary, to Smolensko, 
by the untouched road of Jelnia, 
He was preparing for this movement 
when an attack was made by Kut- 
usoff upon Murat and Poniatowski at 
Winkowo. These generals were sur- 
prised in their cantonments by the 
Russians, and driven back with the 
loss of 2000 prisoners, 38 guns, and 
an eagle, and might have been en- 
tirely cut off had Kutusoff attacked 
with more vigour. 

This check roused Napoleon. He 
rapidly concentrated his,army, which 
had now wasted away to little more 
than 100,000 combatants present with 
the eagles, and set out from Moscow 
upon the 19th October. Two roads 
lead from thence to Kalouga—the 
old, which passed through Kutusoff’s 
camp at Taroutino, and the new, which 
led by Malo-Jaroslawitz. Napoleon 
set out upon the old one, but, after 
advancing along it for two days, he 
suddenly turned to the right, and 
gained by cross-roads the new route 
which led by Malo-Jaroslawitz.* The 
object of this skilful manceuvre was 
to turn the flank of the Russian army, 
and reach Kalouga before them. But 
Milaradowitch, whose corps was in 
advance, and with whom Sir Robert 
Wilson was, divining the French 
Emperor’s intentions, pushed on by a 
forced march, and reached Malo-Jaro- 
slawitz, the most defensible point on 
the new road, just as the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard entered it. Then (24th 
. October) ensued one of the most 
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desperate combats of the whole war 
—Enugene, with his Italians, striving 
with the utmost energy to force the 
defile and clear the road to the land 
of promise beyond; Milaradowitch 
fighting to the death to hold the pass 
until Kutusoff could come up with 
the main army, and bar the further 
progress of the French. Hard indeed 
was the struggle which now ensued. 
The whole day, without intermission, 
the contest raged. Eleven times the 
town was taken and retaken, and it 
finally remained in the hands of the 
French. But Milaradowitch made 
good the marshy defile beyond until, 
between four and five in the afternoon, 
the dense columns of Kutusoff, who 
had slowly effected his flank march, 
arrived. The next day must decide 
the fate of the French army. Success 
would open to them the rich land of 
the south—defeat throw them back 
on the wasted line of the Smolensko 
road. 

The Russians were busy during 
the night preparing for the coming 
battle, when about two o’clock in the 
morning the generals were summon- 
ed to a council, ; 


“ Kutusoff, sitting in the midst of the 
circle, shortly acquainted them that ‘he 
had phar | information which had in- 
duced him to relinquish the intention of 
defending the ground in front of Malo- 
Jaroslawitz, and determined him to re- 
tire behind the Koricza to secure the 
road to Kalouga, and communication 
with the Oka.’ This announcement was 
a thunderbolt that caused a momentary 
stupor,” 


The Russian generals and the 
English Commissioner remonstrated 
in the most earnest way against this 
determination—but in vain. To the 
latter Kutusoff replied :— 


“T don’t care for your objections, 
I prefer giving my enemy a ‘ pont d'or’ 
as you call it, to receiving a ‘coup de 
collier :’ besides, I am by no means sure 
that the total destruction of the Emperor 
Napoleon and his army would be such a 
benefit to the world : his succession would 
not fall to Russia, or any other Conti- 
nental power, but to that which already 





* Thiers is of opinion that it was only at this point (on leaving the old road) 
that Napoleon made up his mind to abandon Moscow, but this is opposed to the 
opinion of all the other French military writers, and can be supported only by 
indirect evidence.—See Thiers, xiv. 467 note. 
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commands the sea, and whose dominion 
would then be intolerable.”—(Wis0n, 
233, 284.) 


This is one of the most curious and 
characteristic conversations given 
in the whole book, and sheds much 
light both on the extreme caution of 
the old Russian general, on the jeal- 
ousy of the predominating influence 
of England felt by the Russian 
noblesse whom he represented, and 
on the share that jealousy had in 
rendering him unwilling to upset the 
balance of power in. Europe by the 
entire destruction of Napoleon. 

The next day the Russian army 
had fallen back to its new position, 
but’ Napoleon made no move, On 
the day after, apparently daunted by 
the desperate defence which Mila- 
radowitch had made, he gave up his 
plan of forcing a passage to Kalouga ; 
inade no attempt to reach Smolensko 
by the untraversed road of Medynsk 
and Jelnia, which lay open to him; 
but set out by the shortest and most 
direct, but utterly wasted and ruined, 
route to that place by Mojaisk and 
Wiazma. Thus both armies at the 
same time fell back from the smoul- 
dering remains of Malo-Jaroslawitz. 
‘This was a fatal step for Napoleon. 
It was better to have suffered any 
loss in forcing Kutusoff’s new posi- 
tion than to have fallen back, with- 
out provisions or supplies of any sort 
in hand, along the utterly barren 
and devastated line of his former 
advance. But his generals were 
completely discouraged, and all, ex- 
cept Davoust, urged an instant re- 
treat by the shortest route. His 
cavalry was in the most miserable 
state; not more than 12,000 retain- 
ed their horses, and these were so 
wasted away that they were fit for 
no exertion—whilst artillery had to 
be abandoned at every step for want 
of horses to draw them. Napoleon 
yielded to the general discourage- 
ment, and marched upon Mojuisk. 

‘Kutusoff detached in pursuit Mila- 
radowitch, with his own corps and 
Paskewitch’s, and Platoff with his 
Cossacks; but he moved with the 
main body of his army along a par- 
allel line by Medynsk and Jeinia. 
This secured to him the immense 
advantage of marching his troops 
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through a virgin country, where pro- 
visions were plentiful and shelter 
could be procured, whilst it rendered 
any halt on the part of the enemy 
impossible, as his advance would 
always iurn their position, and expose 
them to the danger of having their 
line of retreat cut off. Napoleon 
conducted his retreat not in one solid 
mass, but by successive corps, with 
the interval of a march between 
each. This course, rendered abso- 
lutely pecessary from the want of 
magd#zines, and the difficulty of find- 
ing subsistence along the road, ex- 
posed the rear of the column to the 
greatest danger from a flank attack, 
Milaradowitch. and Platoff followed 
the French with the most relentless 
fury, but their force, not amounting 
to more than 27,000 men, could not 
alone intercept their route. On the 
4th November, Milaradowitch, by a 
flank movement, cut in between the 
rear-guard, consisting of Davoust’s 
corps and that of Eugene, which was 
next to it, close to Wiazma. Eugene 
hastened back to disengage Davoust, 
Ney halted at Wiazma to support 
Eugene. Kutusoff was at this time 
at Biskowo,*a short distance to the 
left: the thunder of the cannon on 
the main road was distinctly heard. 
Aide-de-camp after aide-de-camp 
arrived from Milaradowitch begging 
reinforcements, and promising deci- 
sive success, Benningsen and the 
other Russian generals entreated 
their commander to advance, or at 
least to send on a part of his force. 

“The English General represented 
‘that even a division of cavalry with 
some flying artillery must embarrass the 
enemy, and perhaps might achieve a 
coup-de-~main in his rear of influential 
importance.’ Kutusoff remained inflexi- 
ble, only saying ‘the time has not yet 
come,’”—(Witson, 245.) 

He could easily, by pushing on to 
Wiazma, have established the whole 
of his army across the road beyond 
that town, and thus have cut off Ney, 
Eugene, and Davoust, or he might 
have supported Milaradowitch, and 
overwhelmed Davoust alone; but he 
would not run the risk. He left it 
to the slow but sure event of famine 
and the cold. Milaradowitch, in 
consequence, had to draw back from 
the main road, and content himself 
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with attacking the flank and rear of 
the French as they filed past. He 
inflicted on them a loss of 6000 men, 
2000 of whom were prisoners. 

Napoleon now hastened on to 
Smolensko, when he hoped to be able 
to establish himself in winter quar- 
ters. At Dorogobouge he was met 
by intelligence of the conspiracy of 
Malet in Paris, which so nearly over- 
turned the Imperial government, and 
by the most disastrous news from 
both his wings. Tchichagoff, with 
the army of Moldavia, had joined 
Tormasoff, driven back Reynier and 
Schwartzenberg, and, after leaving 
25,000 men to watch them on the 
Polish frontier, was now marching 
with 35,000 upon the upper Beresina 
aud his line of retreat; while on 
the other flank, St. Cyr, who com- 
manded Oudinot’s corps and the 
Bavarians, had been driven by Witt- 
genstein from Polotsk and the line 
of the Dwina, and was falling back 
on the Oula where he hoped to 
meet Victor, who had marched in 
haste to his support from Smolensko. 
Thus, from the north and the south, 
the French Emperor’s line of retreat 
was equally menaced. He despatch- 
ed the most pressing orders to Victor 
to unite with Oudinot’s corps and 
drive back Wittgenstein on Polotsk ; 
and to Schwartzenberg to hasten by 
forced marches after Tchichagoff; 
while, still further to secure his flank 
on the side of the Dwina, he directed 
Eugene to quit the Grand Army and 
march across the country to Witepsk, 
on that river. 

But a worse enemy even than the 
Russians was now at hand. The 
winter was about to setin. It isa 
circumstance, however, worthy of the 
utmost attention in estimating the 
real cause of the ruin of the French 
army, to note what is now admitted 
both by Thiers and Chambray, from 
the evidence of official documents, 
that at Dorogobouge, before the fatal 


cold set in, the effectives of the Grand . 


Army, which had crossed the Niemen 
420,000 strong, fought at Borodino 
133,000, and left Moscow 100,000, 
“had sunk down to 50,000 combatants, 
followed by an unarmed crowd of 
camp -followers and stragglers to 
about the same amount. This is a 
point of such importance that we 
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shall quote the exact words of M. 
Thiers in describing the state of the 
French force at this time :— 


“Il n’y avait que le canon qui rendit 
Vhonneur, la dignité, le courage a ces 
soldats extenués. ous les blessés avai- 
ent été délaissés, et des soldats alliés, dont 
nous ne designerons pas ici le corps, 
chargés escorter les prisonniers russes, 
sen débarrassaient en leur cassant la téte 
& coups de fusil. Quiconque était at- 
teint de cette contagion d’egoisme si 
générale, si tristement frappante dans les 
grandes calamités, ne songeant qu’d soi, 
desertant ses rangs pour chercher a 
vivre, allait accroitre la foule errante et 
désarmée qui etait en sortant de Dorogo- 
bouge de 50 mille individus environ, com- 
pris les fugitifs de Moscou et Jes condue- 
teurs de bagages. Plus de dix mille 
soldats etaient déja morts sur les routes. 
1] restait & peine cinguante mille hommes 
sous les armes. Toute la cavalerie, ex- 
cepté celle de la garde, etait démontée.” 
—(Turers, xiv. 513.) 


The description of the setting in 
of the cold, and of the sufferings of 
the French army, is one of the most 
terribly striking parts of Sir Robert’s 
work. No one but an eyewitness 
could have given the thrilling touches 
which ‘almost make us shudder :— 


“On the morning of the 4th (Novem- 
ber), as has been noted, snow had first 
fallen in large flakes so as to cover the 
soil. On the 5th the quantity increased 
considerably. On the 6th rose that 
razor-cutting wind which hardened the 
snow and made it sparkle as it fell like 
small diamonds, whilst the air, under 
the effect of its contracting action, was 
filled with a continual ringing sound. 
The atmosphere seemed to be rarified 
till it became quite crisp and brittle. 
The enemy, already afflicted by hunger, 
fatigue, sickness, and wounds, were ill 
prepared for this new though always 
certain calamity. From this time a state 
of feeling prevailed that denaturalised 
humanity—a general recklessness per- 
vaded all—a callousness to every con- 
sideration but selfish momentary relief, 
with one honourable exception in favour 
of the French, who, when captive, could 
not be induced by any temptation, by 
any threats, by oe Crimea to cast 
reproach on their Emperor as the cause 
of their misfortunes and sufferings, The 
famished, dying of hunger, refused food, 
rather than utter an injurious word 
against their chief, to indulge and hu- 
mour vindictive inguirers. With this 
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exception, rage appeared to madden all. 
. . . . The maniacs tore away the cloth- 
ing of their own companions when they 
were to be abandoned. If any food was 
found, they turned their arms against 
each other. They repulsed with foree 


every one who endeavoured to share . 


their bivouac-fire when one could be 
lighted, and they mercilessly killed 
every prisoner. Nor was the Russian 
sage victim of the enemy’s fury in 


is advance as well as retreat, less fero- 
ciously savage.” —(Witson, 253, 254.) 


But the treatment of the prisoners 
almost exceeds belief, from its bar- 
barity :— 

“ All prisoners were immediately and 
invariably stripped stark naked, and 

rched in columns in that state, or 
turned adrift to be the sport and the 
victims,of the peasantry, who would not 
always let them, as they sought to do, 
point and hold the muzziles of the guns 
against their own heads or hearts, to ter- 
minate their suffering in the most certain 
and expeditious manner; for the pea- 
santry thought that this mitigation of 
torture ‘ would be an offence ore the 

deprive 
them of His farther protection.’ A re- 
markable instance of this cruel spirit of 
retaliation was exhibited on the pursuit 
to Wiazma. Milaradowiteh, Benning- 
sen, Korf, and the English General, with 
various others, were proceeding on the 
high-road about a mile from the town, 
where they found a erowd of peasant 
women, with sticks in their hands, hop- 
ping round a felled pine-tree, on each 
side of which lay about sixty naked 
prisoners prostrate, but with their heads 
on the tree, which those furies were 
striking in see pone to a national 
air or song which they were yelling in 
concert; while several hundred armed 
peasants were ape" | looking on as 
guardians of the direful orgies. When 
the cavalcade approached, the sufferers 
uttered piercing shrieks, and kept in- 
cessantly crying, ‘La mort, la mort, la 
mort,’”—{ Wirson, 256.) 
Again— . 

“When General Benningsen and the 
English General; with their staffs, were 
one afternoon on the march, they fell in 
with a column of seven hundred naked 
prisoners under a Cossack escort: this 
column, according to the certificate 
given on starting,had consisted of twelve 
hundred and men, and the com- 


mandant stated ‘that he had twice re- 
newed it; as the original party dropped 
off, from the prisoners he collected en 
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route, and that he was then about com- 
pleting this number again.’”—Wusox, 
257.) ’ 

One more example, and we have 
done, 


“The clinging of the dogs to their: 
masters’ corpses was most remarkable 
and interesting. At the commencement 
of the retreat, at a village near Selino, a 
detachment of fifty of the enemy had 
been surprised. The peasants résolved 
to bury them alive in a pit: a drummer 
boy bravely led the devoted party, and 
sprang into the grave. A dog beloaging 
to one of the victims could not be se-* 
eured;.every day, however, the dog 
went to the neighbouring camp, 
eame back with a bit of food in his 
mouth, to sit and moan over the newly- 
turned earth. It wasa fortnight before 
he could be killed by the peasants, 
afraid of discovery.”—(Wuson, 260.) 


To the honour of humanity it must 
be stated that; on the English Gene- 
ral’s urgent representation of this 
frightful state of things, the Emperor 
Alexander took the most vigorous 
steps to check these horrors, by pro- 
hibiting the murder of prisoners un- 
der threat of the severest punish- 
ment, and by ordering a ducat in 
gold to be paid for every prisoner 
handed over.safe to tlfe civil autho- 
rity—unfortunately, however, with 
too little effect. 

Eugene’s cross-movement towards 
Witepsk proved most unfortunate. 
Harassed by the Cossacks, decimated 
by the cold, he had to abandon his 
whole artillery, baggage, and sick, on’ 
the swollen banks of the Wop, and 
soon after learned that the point of his 
destination was in the hands of the © 
enemy. He then returned to Smo- 
lensko, where he arrived on the 13th 
in the most miserable plight. Na- 
poleon meanwhile had arrived on the 
Yth at Smolensko, and occupied him- 
self in reorganising and feeding his 
army from the magazines there. 
no protracted stay could be made. 
Kutusoff was sweeping round his 
right flank, and might anticipate him 
on the Dnieper. Victor and Oudinot 
had been unable to arrest Wittgen- 
stein’s movement, and Tchichagoff 
was rapidly approaching the town of 
Minsk, on his direct line of retreat, 
and where all his principal stores and 
magazines had been collected. On 
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the 14th, accordingly, he set out from 
Smolensko with his Guard. Eugene 
was to follow next, then Davoust, 
Ney to bring up the rear, each upon 
successive days. The army now num- 
bered about 42,000 men present with 
the eagles, and 30,000 stragglers.* 

The direct road from Smolensko to 
Wilna passes through Orcha on the 
Dnieper. Less than half-way between 
Smolensko and Orcha is situated the 
small town of Krasnoi, Through 
this point Napoleon must retire— 
upon this point Kutusoff was now 
marching. Here the two main armies 
would come into collision, and Na- 
poleon might be utterly destroyed, 
for he was advancing by successive 
corps, while Kutusoff moved as a 
whole, and the latter had 56,000 
regular troops, the former not more 
than 40,000. The force of the Rus- 
sian Army we have put down at 
50,000, being the number which 
Boutourlin gives it at. Wilson says 
it was 80,000 strong. This, however, 
seems evidently to be a miscaleula- 
tion. The Russians suffered greatly 
during their pursuit of the French, 
They lost 10,000 men at Malo-Jaros- 
lawitz; they abandoned the active 
pursuit one march beyond Krasnoi, 
and yet reached Wilna only 85,000 
strong. Upon these points all are 
agreed. Should Sir Robert's estimate 
be correct, the Russian army hardly 
fell off at all between Malo-Jarosla- 
witz and Krasnoi, while it was en- 
gaged with and pursuing the enemy ; 
but suddenly after it had given up 
the pursuit, and was slowly moving 
on Wilna, it sank down from 80,000 
to 35,000; in other words, suffered a 
loss of 45,000 men. This is quite 
incredible. | Boutourlin’s estimate, 
who makes it leave Malo-Jarosla- 
witz 80,000, reach Krasnoi 50,000, 
and Wilna 35,000 strong, bears inter- 
nal evidence of. probability and truth, 
In reconciling these conflicting state- 
ments, it must be borne in mind that 
Wilson seems to include the Cossacks 
(nearly 20,000 in number) in his esti- 
mate, and Boutourlin to exclude them 
in his.t 

Napoleon reached Krasnoi on the 


15th November with his Guard, and 
Kutusoff brought his whole army up 
to Jourowa, on his right, within a 
short march of that place. He could 
easily have anticipated Napoleon, but 
he would not do so, and would only 
allow Milaradowitch to advance and 
cannonade his flank, The next day 
Kutusoff brought up his army to 
Chilowa, close to Krasnoi, where 
Napoleon lay; while Milaradowitch, 
on the high-road between that place 
and Smolensko, almost destroyed 
Eugene’s corps. On the 17th, Napo- 
leon sallied out from Krasnoi to meet 
Davoust, and offered battle to the 
whole Russian army. Kutusoff, 
whose men were drawn out in com- 
plete array, waiting with impatience 
for the signal to engage, would not 
give the order. Hour after hour 
passed by. Davoust, severely pressed 
in flank and rear by Milaradowitch, 
came up. Gallitzin, who commanded 
in the iar centre, executed some 
vigorous charges without orders. 
But Tormasoff’s column on the left, 
which might have occupied the Orcha 
road, and intercepted the French line 
of retreat, was not allowed to stir. 
In vain Benningsen, from the Russian 
centre, sent aide-de-camp after aide- 
de-camp to Kutusoff to report— 


“Tts success, and the certain destruc- 
tion of the enemy, if he would admit the 
movement to be made as originally pro- 
posed. . . To the English Gene- 
ral, who had also quitted Benningsen to 
implore his consent to the advance of the 
army, and who had represented to him 
‘that Napoleon, his Guards, and what 
remained of his invading force, were now 
in his power—who had pledged himself 
from his own observation, that by the 
single word march the war would be fin- 
ished within one hour, he only drily ob- 
served, ‘You had my answer at Malo- 
Jaroslawitz.’”—(Witson, 278.) 


It was not till two o'clock in the 
afternoon that he would allow Tor- 
masoff to move, and the general ad- 
vance to take place. But it was then 
too late. Napoleon, who had offered 
battle only to save Davoust, the mo- 
ment that officer joined him com- 
menced his retreat, and, filing rapidly 





* Thiers says only 37,000 in the ranks; Chambray gives 49,000 ; Wilson 45,000 ; 
Alison 42,000—the latter number seems, on the whole, the most probable. 
+ Compare Boutourlin, ii. 232, with Wilson, 266. 
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out of Krasnoi, his rear-guard only 
fell into the hands of his opponents. 
The French lost in these actions two 
eagles, 45 guns, above 5000 killed and 
wounded, and about 7000 prisoners, 
mostly stragglers. 

There can be no doubt that Kut- 
usoff here threw away a certain op- 
portunity of utterly destroying the 
army of Napoleon. But he was es- 
sentially cautious in disposition; he 
feared the great name of Napoleon; 
he would not believe in the exhausted 
state of the French army; and he 
distrusted the number of young sol- 
diers and recruits in hisown. His 
real views are probably given with 
great truth in the following words 
addressed by him to the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, and quoted by Thiers :— 


“Je sais que vous jeunes gens, vous 
me disez du vieux (c'est ainsi qu'il se 
qualifiait lui-méme), que vous le trou- 
vez timide, inactif. Mais vous étes trop 
jeunes pour juger une telle question, 
L’ennemi qui se retire est plus terrible 
que vous ne croyez, et s'il se retournait, 
aucun de vous ne tiendrait téte a sa 
fureur. Pourvu ‘ que je le raméne ruiné,’ 
sur la Berezina, ma tache sera remplie. 
Voila ce que je dois 4 ma patrie, et cela, 
je le ferat.”—(Tuters, xiv. 552.) 


But Ney’s corps still remained to 
come up from Smolensko, and by 
Napoleon’s retreat and the Russian 
occupation of Krasnoi, it was entirely 
cut off. Its destruction appeared in- 
evitable. But Ney had a soul which 
no difficulties could overcome, and no 
dangers could daunt. He endeavoured 
at first to force a passage. But, says 
Wilson— 


“Forty pieces of cannon loaded with 
grape simultaneously on the instant vo- 
mited their flames, and poured their 
deadly shower on the assailants. The 
survivors intrepidly rushed forward with 
desperate energy ; part reached the crest 
of the hill, and almost touched the bat- 
teries. The Russians most in advance, 
shouting their huzza, sprang forward 
with fixed bayonets, and without firing a 
musket. A sanguinary but short struggle 
ensued: the enemy could not maintain 
their footing, and were driven headlong 
down the ravine. The brow and sides 
of the hill were covered with dead and 
dying; all the Russian arms were drip- 
ping with gore, and the wounded, as 
they lay bleeding and shivering on the 
snow, called for ‘ death!’ as the greatest 
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roma | that could be ministered in their 
hopeless state,”—(Wizson, 279.) 


That night (19th November), Ney, 
even in these desperate circum- 
stances, disdaining to surrender, set 
out with 8000 combatants and as 
many followers (all that remained 
able to march out of 7000 soldiers 
and as many stragglers who had left 
Smolensko), and, turning to his right, 
moved through the darkness to the 
Dnieper. Abandoning on its banks 
all his artillery and waggons, he was 
able to pass most of his men on the 
thin and bending ice, and pressing 
on down its right bank, after endur- 
ing the most frightful hardships in 
forcing his way across country en- 
veloped by hordes of Cossacks, he 
succeeded on the 21st in joining Na- 
poleon near Orcha. “I have two 
hundred millions in the vaults of the 
Tuileries,” said the French Emperor 
on hearing of his arrival; “I would 
have given them all to save Marshal 
Ney.” 

Napoleon, who had meanwhile 
crossed the Dnieper unmolested at 
Orcha, endeavoured to rally his army 
there, and restore some order to its 
ranks by means of a regular distri- 
bution of provisions from its maga- 
zines. But it was all in vain. The 
stragglers would not rejoin their col- 
ours, and the most alarming intelli- 
gence came in from the rear. Tchi- 
chagoff had captured Minsk, with all 
its immense stores, and was advanc- 
ing straight on Borissow, on the 
Berezina, where was the only bridge 
by which Napoleon could pass ; while, 
on the other side, Victor and Ondi- 
not had made a joint attack on Witt- 
genstein, and been defeated. There 
was not a moment to lose. Setting 
out on the 20th from Orcha, Napo- 
Jeon on the 22d received at Toloczin 
the frightfal news that Tchichagoff 
had made himself master of Boris- 
sow, and was in possession of the 
only bridge by which the deep stream 
of the Berezina could be passed. All 
hope seemed now over. The Cau- 
dine forts, in all their bitterness, ap- 
peared inevitable. But Napoleon’s 
vigour shone brightly out. Orders 
were despatched to Oudinot to move 
by forced marches on Borissow, and 
endeavour to recover the bridge; 
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while Victor was directed to cover 
the flank of the Grand Army against 
Wittgenstein, and, when it had filed 
past, follow as rear-guard. Oudi- 
not’s advanced guard, attacking with 
vigour, drove the Russians out of 
Borissow and over the river, but they 
destroyed the bridge as they crossed, 
and drew up on the other bank of 
the Berezina, to defend the passage 
of the stream and bar the road to 
France. 

Napoleon’s position was now all 
but desperate. In his front was the 
broad, deep, and bridgeless stream 
of the Berezina, guarded by Tchicha- 
goff with 82,000 men. Descending 
on his right was Wittgenstein with 
an equal force; on his rear hung 
Milaradowitch, detached by Kutusoff, 
with 10,000 men; while the main 
Russian army, which had discon- 
tinued its direct pursuit at Krasnoi, 
lay at Kopys, on the Dnieper. His 
own force did not exceed 40,000 
combatants, and as many stragglers, 
including the two fresh corps of Vic- 
tor and Oudinot. His measures 
were taken with all his early genius 
and vigour. He fixed upon Studi- 
anka, about twelve miles above Bor- 
rissow, as the point of passage. Thi- 
ther General Eblé, with all the engi- 
neers of the army, was sent to con- 
struct bridges on piles. But the 
whole mass of the troops were 
directed on Borissow, while ostenta- 
tious preparations were made for 
throwing a bridge below that place. 
This fortunately entirely deceived the 
Russians. Kutusoff having got, as he 
thought, certain information that 
the French intended to pass at Bere- 
zino, on the lower Berezina, ordered 
Tchichagoff to keep his troops in 
that direction to oppose them. 
This drew him off from the upper 
course of the river, and enabled 
Eblé to construct his bridges un- 
molested. Oudinot, whose corps now 
formed the vanguard of the army, 
crossed on the 26th. On the 27th, 
the main body of the French passed, 
but Partonneaux’s division of Victor’s 


corps, which had been left as a rear- 


guard in Borissow to impose upon 
the enemy, was assailed when on its 
march to Studianka, and entirely de- 
stroyed. The next day the Russian 
general, who had now got. certain 


information of the passage, assailed 
Napoleon on both banks of the river. 
Wittgenstein fell upon his rear-guard, 
under Victor, on the left bank. Tchi- 
chagoff assailed his main body, and 
more especially Oudinot and Ney, on 
the right. Tchichagoff was repulsed 
after a severe contest; but towards 
evening Victor was driven back on 
the bridges by Wittgenstein. At nine 
o’clock in the evening he passed the 
river. The two bridges had fre- 
quently broken during the passage 
of the troops, and thousands of the 
stragglers who had accompanied the 
army had perished in their endea- 
vours to cross; but when night came, 
a sort of torpor seized upon the help- 
less multitude, and nothing would 
induce them to move. 


“The next morning,” says Wilson, 
“Eblé had orders to destroy the bridges 
at eight o’clock, but he protracted the 
execution for halfan hour. The flames 
then burst forth, and with them as- 
cended a wailing shriek of anguish and 
despair to the skies. Some sprang for- 
ward on the fiery platform, and were 
engulfed or consumed: some dashed 
into the river, and, crushed by massive 
blocks of ice, rolled down the stream, 
calling in vain for succour. It was a 
commingled herd of men, women, and 
children, doing they knew not what, 
flying they knew not whither, and in 
their delirium adding to each other’s 
calamity. All was madness and inde- 
scribable woe. About nine, the Cos- 
sacks darted down upon their prey, and 
several thousands who were still franti- 
cally cleaving to the idea of an escape, 
found themselves thus for ever eut off 
from all hope.”—(Wursoy, 336.) 


Henceforth the retreat of the Grand 
Army was little but a flight to Wilna: 
cannon and baggage were abandoned 
at every step. The cold increased to 
such. a frightful pitch that the bonds 
of discipline and subordination were 
entirely broken in every corps except 
the Old Guard. The bivouac-fires 
each morning were marked by a frozen 
circle of dead men. 


“The cold,” says Wilson, “ was in- 
tense—the thermometer 27° and 30° 
below freezing point, with sky generally 
clear, and a subtle, keen, razor-cutting, 
creeping wind, that penetrated skin, 
muscle, and bone to the very marrow, 
rendering the surface as white and the 
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whole limb affected as fragile as alabas- 
ter: sometimes there was a foudroyant 
seizure that benumbed at once the whole 
frame, and stiffened motionlessly the 
still breathing carcass, from which feet 
and hands were snapped off at the joints 
with the slightest degree of wrench, 
but without any pain.”—(Witson, 342.) 


On the 5th December, Napoleon 
quitted the army at Smorgoni, and 
set out for Paris, The 9th, the 
miserable crowd of fur-covered and 
tattered stragglers, representing the 
invading hosts, reached Wilna, The 
next day they abandoned the place 
en route- for the Niemen, Four 
thousand five hundred men in aris 
alone were grouped round the colours. 
Twenty thousand sick, wounded, and 
enfeebled were left behind in the town. 
Five miles beyond, a steep ice-covered 
hill at Ponari, impassable to carriages, 
caused the last of the guns and the last 
of the treasure to be abandoned. On 
the evening of the 18th December, 
Ney, with the rear-guard, recrossed 
the Niemen, and the next day there 
mustered on the Polish plains 400 in- 
fantry and 600 cavalry around the 
eagles of the Grand army. Six hun- 
dred thousand men had crossed that 
fatal river to pour into the Russian 
territory. 


“Thus,” says Sir Robert, “ terminated 
the severest campaign of six months on 
record in the annals of the world. The 
Russians calculated that 125,000 of the 
enemy perished in the different combats; 
that forty-eight generals, 3000 officers, 
and 190,000 soldiers were captured ; 
and that 100,000 were destroyed by 
cold, hunger, and disease: that only 
80,000, including the Austrians and 
Prussians, repassed the frontiers; and 
that they (the Russians) captured sev- 
enty-five eagles or stands of colours, and 
929 cannon, exclusive of those thrown 
into the rivers or buried; and this cal- 
culation as to totals cannot be impugned 
as exaggerated.”—(Witson, 368.) 


With regard to Kutusoff’s conduct 
in this campaign, men will probably 
be for ever divided. The young and 
ardent, the vigorous in character, the 
hopeful in disposition, will condemn 
it in no measured terms, and point 
with triumph to the great results 
which would have followed a more 
vigorous course at Wiazma and 
Krasnoi. The old and cautious— 
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those whom knowledge of the world 
has rendered distrustful of fortune, 
and experience of war doubtful of 
battle—will commend the prudence 
which produced such great results 
at so small a risk, and secured the 
destruction of the greatest army ever 
prepared by man without the hazard- 
ous chance of a general engagement, 
To us it appears that, in the general 
conduct of the campaign, the highest 
credit is due to Kutusoff. We know 
no nore masterly exhibition of stra- 
tegical skill than is afforded by his 
circular march round Moscow to the 
strong position of Taroutino, whence 
he both menaced his enemies’ com- 
munications and covered his own; 
or his still more able pursuit of 
Napoleon by the parallel route of 
Medynsk and Jelnia, which both 
conducted his own army through a 
country abounding with supplies, 
and rendered any halt on the French 
Emperor’s part impossible, from his 
constantly outflanking him. Bu 
on the other hand, he twice Pons | 
a decided want of nerve when it was 
necessary to stake the issue of the 
war on the result of a general engage- 
ment. Once at Malo-Jaroslawitz, 
when he fell back towards Kalouga, 
abandoning the Medynsk road to 
Smolensko to Napoleon, had he 
chosen to take it. Again at Kras- 
noi, when, having established himself 
in a position where, with a decided 
superiority of force, he commanded 
Napoleon’s line of retreat, he would 
not throw himself frankly on. His 
caution here became timidity, He 
evidently feared to risk his army, 
composed, after Borodino, in great 
part of young soldiers and recruits 
in a contest with the wasted remains 
of Napoleon’s veterans, who might, 
were they driven to despair, be joined 
by the great mass of stragglers who 
followed their columns, Alexander 
was highly displeased with his timid- 
ity ; and the following extract shows 
clearly his opinion both of Sir Robert 
Wilson’s services and those of the 
veteran Marshal. At Wilna, on the 
26th of December, the Emperor’s 
birthday, Alexander sent for the 
English Commissioner, and said— 


‘You have always told me truth— 
truth I could not obtain through any 
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other channel. I knew that the Marshal 
has done nothing he ought to have done 
—nothing against the ——e that he 
could avoid: all his successes have been 
forced upon him. He has been playing 
some of his old Turkish tricks; but the 
nobility of Moscow support him. In 
half an hour I must therefore decorate 
this man with the great order of St. 
George, and by so doing, commit a 
trespass on its institution; for it is the 
highest honour, and hitherto the purest, 
of the empire. But I will not ask you 
to be present—I should feel too much 
humiliated if you were; but I have no 
choice—I must submit to a controlling 
necessity. I will, however, not again 
leave my army, and there shall be no 
opportunity given for additional mis- 
direction by the Marshal.”—(Wuson, 
356, 357.) 


It is now ascertained beyond all 
doubt that the frightful losses sus- 
tained by the French in Russia were 
not owing to the cold. The following 
facts, upon which all writers of all 
parties are agreed, decisively prove 
this. Napoleon crossed the Niemen 
with 420,000 men; left Witepsk with 
180,000; abandoned Moscow with 
100,000; and could only muster at 
Dorogobouge, before the deadly cold 
set in, 50,000 co: batants in the ranks. 
Allowing for 120,000 detached during 
the advance to the flanks, this makes 
the loss of combatants from the ranks 
amount to 250,000 in the army under 
Napoleon in person, before the win- 
ter set in. The cold aggravated 
frightfully the sufterings of the 50,000 
who remained, but had nothing to 
do with the destruction of the main 
body (the 250,000). To what, then, 
was it owing? To three causes. 
I, The immensity of the distances to 
be traversed. From the Niemen to 
Moscow is above 600 miles. No 
human efforts were capable of con- 
veying provisions for 420,000 men 
over such a distance. An English 
army almost perished because it could 
not procure land-transport sufficient 
for six miles of bad road, during in- 


clement weather, from Balaklava to 
its camp before Sebastopol. Napo- 
Jeon had 600 miles of road to bring 
his supplies along. No power could 
accomplish this. II. The barren na- 
ture of the country through which 
they had to pass. The rich lowlands 
of Italy or Germany will afford sus- 
tenance to any number of men march- 
ing through them in an ordinary man- 
ner. All that is there required is a 
store with the army of six or seven 
days’ provisions, for the case of its 
concentrating to fight. But the vast 
Lithuanian and Russian plains, thinly 
inhabited, covered with pine forests, 
where towns are rare and cultivation 
sparse, could provide sustenance for 
no considerable body. The first corps 
exhausted their resources—the suc- 
ceeding ones starved. III. The im- 
mense superiority of the enemy in 
light-horse. The Cossack cavalry, 
almost impotent on the field of bat- 
tle, are unrivalled for the light duties 
of a campaign. Their immense num- 
bers, and the patriotic devotion of the 
peasantry, enabled them to destroy 
all the villages before the French 
reached them—to cut off all small 
parties sent out to forage—to capture 
all convoys, unless guarded by im- 
mense escorts. The innumerable 
cavalry, artillery, and baggage ani- 
mals of the French army speedily 
devoured all fodder near the road; 
if they went to a distance in search 
of it, they were captured; if they 
did not, they died of want. This 
frightfully aggravated the difficulty, 
already overwhelming, of transport, 
and soon destroyed the efficiency of 
the allied horse. These three causes, 
combined with the heroic devotion 
of the Russian people, which led 
them to shrink from no sacrifice, 
however great, in the defence of their 
country, shivered to pieces the whole 
power of banded Europe, even when 
concentrated by the iron will and 
directed by the unrivalled genius of 
Napoleon I. 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S ADVENTURES IN SOMALI LAND.—PART III. 


ADEN. 


Tus was the climax of my first 
proceedings with Africa. 

Lieutenants Stroyan and Herne 
were now both employed at Berbera 
or in its vicinity. The former had 
been making slight excursions in- 
land, shooting, and had killed three 
elephants; whilst the latter was pur- 
chasing baggage-cattle for the expe- 
dition transport. After enjoying a 
short repose in civilised life, I again 
felt restless, and proposed a move to 
proceed thither in order to assist 
Lieutenant Herne in completing the 
desired complement of animals. This 
at once met the views of our com- 
mandant, who, doubting whether 
Berbera could supply a sufficient num- 
ber of beasts of burden of itself, 
asked me to cross over the Gulf and 
see what I could do at Kurrum, to 
keep in communication with Herne, 
and as soon as I had got enough, to 
march with them along the sea-shore 
to Berbera. 

Nothing could have suited me 
better. I saw before me, by this 
measure, active employment until 
the breaking up of the Berbera 
fair. 

A kind friend (Lieutenant Dansy 
of the Bombay army, late Assistant 
Political Agent of Aden, who knew 
the characters of all the Somalis 
well) offered to procure me a man as 
guide and interpreter who had for- 
merly performed, during the time 
of his appointment some political 
service in the Somali country, with 
great credit both to his mission and 
himself. In consequence of this he 
was nicknamed el Balyuz, or the Am- 
bassador. 

Balyuz was a clever Hindostani 
scholar, and, as I ultimately found, 
possessed such an honesty of purpose 
and straightforwardness of character, 
as rendered him a perfect rara avis 
amongst all Somali. He was of the 
Mijjarthayne tribe. Travelling in his 


company, after my experiences with 
Samater and Ahmed, was verily a 
luxury. I parted with him at the 
termination of the expedition with 
pure feelings of affection. 

Lieutenant Burton now conceived 
the idea of suppressing the system of 
Abbanship, thinking, as the Somalis 
had access to Aden without any im- 
post, Englishmen ought to enjoy a 
corresponding freedom to travel in 
Somali Land. This perhaps was 
scarcely the right time to dictate a 
policy which at once would be dis- 
tasteful as well as injurious (in a 
monetary sense) to the people with 
whom we were about to travel, and 
with whom it was highly essential to 
our interest to be on the most friendly 
terms. 

I now applied to the Government 
for some Somali policemen, but un- 
fortunately there were then too few 
hands present to carry on the duties 
of the office, and I could not have 
them. I therefore engaged, by the 
orders of Lieutenant Burton, a dozen 
men of various races (Egyptians, 
Nubians, Arabs, and Seedis), to form 
an escort, and armed them with my 
sabres and muskets. * They were all 
raw recruits, and unaccustomed to 
warfare. Still, we could get no others. 
With a little practice they learnt to 
shoot at a mark with tolerable ac- 
curacy. 

Seven of these men, together with 
the eight camels I brought across 
from Bunder Goree, were despatched 
direct to Berbera, whilst the remain- 
ing five, and some ponies I purchased 
in Aden, remained with me, I then 
took a bag of dollars for purchasing 
camels; some dates and rice for the 
consumption of the party; and with 
the Balyuz and the old servants, 
Imam the butler, and Farhan the 
gamekeeper, all was ready for my 
second adventure on the 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1855. 
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LEAVE ADEN 


Qist February, 1855.—Having en- 
gaged a buggalow and stowed away 
all the traps, I embarked in the even- 
ing, weighed anchor, and set sail. 
Even before we could sail out of the 
harbour, the first row commenced. 
The Nakhuda (captain), as is often 
the case in these primitive countries, 
kept no regular sailors, but trusted 
to finding men, desirous of going to 
their country, who would work his 
vessel for him—all Somalis being by 
nature sailors, 

The sailors he had now on board 
were of the Habr Gerhajis and Habr 
Teljala tribes, who occupy the coast- 
line near Kurrum, and had waited 
the opportunity of obtaining a pass- 
age over there in company with me. 
They were all dreadfully uproarious, 
and would not by any persuasion on 
my part keep quiet. On inquiring 
from the Balyuz the cause of their 
violent discussions, he informed me 
they were drawing lots to see who 
should be my Abban, and those of 
the seven foreigners I had with me. 
The bare idea of eight Abbans was 
too ridiculous, and their persistency 
made it beyond a joke. I instantly 
ordered the sails to be hauled down, 
and had my instructions about Ab- 
bans proclaimed to the whole crew: 
that the Balyuz was my Ras Cafila, 
and the other foreigners my protect- 
ors. If they determined on wrang- 
ling any more, I should *bout ship 
and settle the difference with them 
in a less ceremonious manner in the 
harbour. This effectually stopped 
their tongues, and we again pro- 
ceeded on the journey. After two 
entire days’ sailing across the Gulf 
with variable and gentle breezes, we 
arrived at our destination, Kurrum, 
in safety, on the third evening, the 
24th February, and at once sent some 
Government letters to the Agils, or- 
dering their attendance, and to pro- 
claim publicly the nature of my busi- 


- ness, in order that camels might be 


brought for sale. I found all the 
people extremely obliging; they tried 
to make my residence as comfortable 
as they could; showed me great de- 
ference because I was an English- 


FOR KURRUM. 


map, and brought their camels 
readily, though, of course, as might 
be expected, they were canny in 
their mode of dealing, trying to 
dispose of their worst animals first, 
and asking prices much above the 
market tariff. For poor animals 
they asked from four to five and a 
half dollars, which, though not a 
third of the price I paid in the War- 
singali country, was full price for the 
finest animals at Berbera. Berbera 
during the fair time is undoubted] 
the cheapest place to purchase camels 
in of all the coast-line, and the far- 
ther you leave it the more expensive 
animals become, increasing in price 
at the same ratio as the extent of 
distance. Whilst halting here I 
heard for the first time of the exist- 
ence of the Victoria Nyanza, my dis- 
covery of which I described in my 
former paper in the Magazine in Oc- 
tober last. The people described its 
dimensions as equal in extent to the 
Gulf of Aden, and further alluded to 
its being navigated by white men. 
None of the men present had been 
there to see it, though it was cur- 
rently known as a positive fact 
amongst them. I did not believe the 
story in the light they expressed it, 
supposing they confounded an inland 
sea for the Western or Atlantic 
Ocean. Oolonel Rigby, H.B.M. Con- 
sul at Zanzibar, tells me he also 
heard of this lake when he was tra- 
velling in this country some years 
previously. It is strange this story 
was never published earlier. The 
white navigators alluded to are evi- 
dently the expeditionists who went 
up the White Nile about twelve or 
fourteen years ago, and the Nile and 
lake have been confounded for one 
water in the transmission of the in- 
telligence, though both were seen. 
The minds of the Kurrum people 
seemed greatly discomposed about 
various rumours which tbey heard. 
One was, that the English intended 
to suppress the slave trade, and they 
wished me to tell them if such was 
not a fact—saying it would be unjust 
for us to do so, as slaving was an ac- 
knowledged right given them in the 
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Holy Scriptures, and handed down 
by their Russil Mahamed. 

The other bugbear which alarmed 
them was a report that the English 
intended either to take possession of 
Berbera, or that they would give it 
to Sharmarky. 

The village of Kurrum consisted of 
a single fort and a large collection of 
mat huts, all grouped together, and 
was situated close to the shore. The 
maritime plain consisted of sandy- 
brown soil, very uninteresting, with 
scarcely any vegetation growing on 
it, and was here only about half a 
mile broad. The hills in the back- 
ground were very insignificant, not 
half so high as any I had seen, and 
were dull and brown, like those one 
sees when travelling down the Red 
Sea. The people say that in its re- 
cesses and ravines acacias and other 
gum-trees grow as they do elsewhere. 
Gum only exudes in the dry hot sea- 
son; and the confined air in the 
ravines is described as being so hot 
that people can hardly stay there, 
and many of the gum-pickers who 
do become deaf in consequence of it. 

The water which the villagers used 
was so brackish as to be hardly 
drinkable. I lived here five days, 
enjoying sour camel’s milk, gossip- 
ing with the natives, and roam- 
ing about the place. The difference 
between the life 1 was now living, 
attributable principally to the saga- 
city and good-heartedness of the Bal- 
yuz, was a charming contrast to my 
wretched existence when with the 
Warsingalis. I bought twenty-five ca- 
mels, at an average rate of five and a 
half dollars a-head, and then stopped 
purchasing, as I heard by letter from 
Lientenant Herne he had then got 
nearly sufficient for our requirements, 
—that camels were very plentiful at 
Berbera, and he was buying them at 
a cheaper rate than I could. 

On the 29th February, at 4 p.m., I 
broke ground with all my camels and 
ponies, and commenced the march on 
Berbera. At sundown, after travel- 
ling three miles along the sea-shore, 
we encamped in a watercourse called 
Goldéra. The water we found here, in 
a little well in its bed, was deliciously 
sweet—so pleasant after the brackish 
Kerrum wells. No one, not having 
been deprived for a long time of the 
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pure element, can conceive the greed 
with which a man first plunges his 
head into clear sweet water. It is 
the natural fluid for man, and for no 
other beverage does abstinence pro- 
duce so keen an appetite. 

The following morning, a little 
after daybreak, the caravan was ready 
and we soon got under weigh. Tra- 
velling with tedious slowness, aggra- 
vated by the dreary monotony of the 
road and the sandy plain, constantly 
crossing dry, shallow water-courses, 
lined on both sides by fringes of 
stunted acacias or other salsolacions 
plants, we at last arrived at a hot 
spring of sweet water, called Gola- 
miro, and rested here for several 
hours during the great heat of the 
mid-day sun, When the day became 
cooler we resumed the march, and 
travelled until after dark to a grazing- 
ground one mile short of Enterad, 
and there spent the night. The far- 
ther we travelled westwards, the 
broader became the maritime plain, 
and the richer its clothing of shrubs 
and grass. Besides the ordinary aca- 
cias, which were finer and more 
numerous, there were many patches 
of the bastard cypress and tall rank 
grasses growing on sandy hillocks, 
in the same way as they do in India. 
The Somalis exultingly pointed this 
out as a paradise, replete with every 
necessary for life’s enjoyment, and 
begged to know if the English had 
any country pastures like it, where 
camels and sheep can roam about the 
whole year round without exhausting 
it. 

81st.—To-day we made a short 
march, passing through Enterad, and 
encamping on a grazing-ground one 
mile to its westward. The village, 
as usual, was close to the shore, for 
the convenience of shipping. It is 
not half the size of Kurrum, but 
boasts of a fort of recent construction, 
with six rusty pieces of cannon lying 
on the sand in front of it. An Agil 
named Abdie, being chief of the place, 
is the lordly proprietor of these in- 
stroments of pEFENGE. On first en- 
tering the place he advanced to re- 
ceive me, and politely said, “ Had 
you not dropped so suddenly in upon 
me this morning, it was my intention 
to have weleomed you with a royal 
salute, for the honour you have done, 
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as the representative of the English, 
in paying me this visit.” This speech, 
though showing what his feelings 
were towards me, was obviously a 
matter of simple palaver ; for, in the 
first place, the guns could not have 
possibly been fired without occasion- 
ing their total destruction ; and it was 
doubtfal if he possessed any powder. 
Whilst sitting in his village, and 
drinking a bowl of sour curd—the 
first thing always offered to a visitor 
—I observed a group of old men sit- 
ting, in hot discussion on some knotty 
point, under the lee of the fort, and 
desired the Balyuz to ascertain the 
purport of the arguments under de- 
bate, as by their gesticulations I 
could plainly see it had some connec- 
tion with my coming there. After 
joining them and listening some time, 
he returned to say they were discuss- 
ing the possibility of our expedition 
ever reaching the Webb (River) ;* 
to go as far as Ugahden, they thought, 
was out of the question. Hearing 
this, I went up to them, and asked 
what reasons they had for thinking 
so. They replied openly that the 
Somal would stop us before we got 
half-way. The Balyuz then inter- 
posed, saying, “But the British are 
strong, and can do anything they 
like.” Hearing this, they laughingly 
replied, “ If the Somal came down to 
fight, and then ran away back into 
the fastnesses cf their hills, what 
would the English do then, who can- 
not live a day without drinking beer 
and eating meat ? whereas the Somal 
can do very well without anything, 
seldom requiring even water, and not 
more than one morsel of meat, for a 
whole week together.” I concluded 
the argument by saying—“ Without 


‘any exertion on our parts, we could 


cripple you at once; we have the 
seaboard in our hands, and at any 
moment could stop your trade; so 
that neither grain nor clothing would 
ever be supplied you; besides, if we 
wished, we could take quiet occupa- 
tion of your hills and watering-places ; 
and then what would become of you ?” 
The sages mildly shook their heads, 
and said the English were indeed 
Shaitans devils), and that they had 
never looked at their position in that 


light before. I then repaired to the 
camp, and found the cattle, as usual, 
gone out to graze, under charge of 
their drivers and two soldiers. In 
the evening, when the anitmals were 
brought home to be picketed, one 
pony and one camel were found 
wanting. 

I sent men immediately to track 
the missing ones down, when it was 
discovered, by foot-prints, that some 
savages had singled them out from 
the herd, had driven them gently into 
a deep ravine, and when there out of 
sight had hurried them off in speed 
to the hills lying beyond the plain. 
This open plunder on the coast, where 
British authority seemed to prevail, 
was monstrous. I summoned Abdie, 
as chief of the place, told him the 
whole story, and demanded that he 
would produce the missing animals 
immediately, as it was impossible for 
him not to be cognisant of the trans- 
action. He said he did not then 
know who had stolen them, but I 
might rest satisfied he would find out 
by the morning, and they should be 
returned intact. He assured me he 
was lord of all he surveyed, and his 
power was infinite within the limits 
of his clan. The same night he 
brought back the pony, and said he 
would produce the camel in the morn- 
ing. I believed he had played this 
trick himself to show the effect of 
his power, and so did the Balyuz; 
but he said he had been obliged to 
pay ten dollars to the thief before he 
would give it up. I now demanded 
he would produce the thief for trial, 
suspecting that thief to be himself, 
but he said he could not. This reply 
made the Balyuz knowingly cock his 
eye. The next day, as the camel did 
not come by noon, I wrote a letter 
to Aden reporting the circumstance, 
and begging some retribution would 
be taken from the Agil, as it was 
obvious to any man who knows these 
savages, that Abdie could not have 
been ignorant of one single feature 
in the whole of these transactions. 
Though the loss was small, I did not 
think it of little importance, as it 
remained a precedent, if overlooked, 
for the committal of greater deeds. 
And the place being a port, was open 





* What river they alluded to I could not understand. 
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to the exaction by blockade of any 
fines, which, without doubt, is the 
true way to make Somalis feel. 

During that day and the succeed- 
ing one we travelled along the coast 
to Legareh, a small dilapidated fort, 
standing alone without any other 
habitation, as if only intended for a 
traveller’s lodge. Near it was an old 
well, said to be of antique construc- 
tion, sunk by the former occupants 
of the land. As we increased our 
distance westwards, the maritime 
plain also enlarged, and was 
bounded to the southwards by small 
irregularly-disposed hills, all brown 
and dreary-looking as before. To 
judge from the quantity of vegeta- 
tion, it would appear that water is 
nearer the surface here than else- 
where, though there was none of any 
importance to be seen. These few 
marches, slight as they were, served 
to prove the stamina of the soldiers, 
and showed the Seedis to have twice 
the heart and bottom of the Egyptians, 
who succumbed at once to the influ- 
ences of the sun and fatigue of 
marching. 

3d April—The caravan broke 
ground at 2 a.m., and after travel- 
ling over much the same ground as 
yesterday, nearly the whole day long 
without passing a single habitation, 
arrived in the evening at Berbera. 
Here I was warmly met by my 
future travelling companions, Lieu- 
tenants Herne and Stroyan, and be- 
gan again a social life of great enjoy- 
ment. Berbera was in the plenitude 
of its prosperity. Its market was 
full of life and bustle, and the har- 
bour was full of native oriental craft. 
Our camp was pitched on a little 
rise in the land, facing the east and 
overlooking the fair. Our tents, 
three in number, were formed in 
line, Lieutenant Stroyan’s on the 
right, Lieutenant Herne’s in the 
centre, and mine on the left flank, 
about a dozen yards apart. Lieute- 
nant Herne had procured his fair 
share of animals, and we mustered 
from forty to fifty camels and six or 
seven ponies and mules, including 
those I brought. These at night- 
time were all tethered in front of 
our tents, and guarded by a sentry. 
Daring the day, they were always 
sent out to graze under an escort of 
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soldiers, with Somali archers to look 
after them. The boxes, pack-saddles, 
and grain were placed between the 
central tent and mine, whilst the 
dates and more precious cloths | 
kept underneath my tent. Including 
ourselves, servants, guards, and 
camel-tenders, we mustered in all 
about forty souls; amongst these 
were the two Abbans of Lieutenants 
Herne and Stroyan, who, now matters 
had gone so far, could not prudently 
be dispensed with, but my man, the 
Balyuz, was considered chief, or Ras 
Cafila. 

During the four days succeeding 
my arrival, I inspected the fair and 
shipping. The marketplace was sup- 
posed to contain upwards of 60,000 
people, Banyans from Cutch and 
Aden, Arab merchants and Somalis, 
who had been gradually flocking in 
from about the 15th November; and 
as they arrived, erected mat huts as 
booths for carrying on their barter- 
ing trade. According to Lieutenant 
Herne’s investigations, the Somalis 
took coarse cloths, such as American 
and English sheeting, black and in- 
digo-dyed stuffs, and cotton nets 
(worn by married women generally 
to encase their hair), small bars of 
iron and steel, as well as zinc and 
lead; beads of various sorts, and 
dates and rice. In exchange for 
these, they exported slaves, cattle, 
gums of all sorts, ghee, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and rhinoceros’ horns. 

7th.—At sunrise this morning 8 
very interesting scene tovk place in 
the arrival of the great annual Harar 
caravan,—a large body, composed of 
an aggregate of numerous sinall cara- 
vans, who all march together that 
their combined strength may give 
mutual support. Down the whole 
breadth of the plain, like a busy 
stream of ants, they came in single 
file, one camel’s nose tied to his 
leader’s tail. Immediately on their 
flanks were Somalis, armed with 
spear and bow, the men who tended 
them, and looked after the loading. 
Outside them again were occasional 
detachments of men riding ponies, 
all armed, and guarding the caravan 
from sudden surprise or attack. In 
this caravan alone there were about 
3000 people, as many head of cattle, 
and 500 or more slaves, all driven 
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chained together for sale in the 
market. A little later the same 
morning a second excitement en- 
livened our little camp in the ap- 
proach of a man-of-war, which came 
sailing up the coast in fall sail, look- 
ing like a giant swan in contrast, to 
the little ducks of native shipping. 
It was the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s schooner Mahi, commanded 
by Lieutenant King, conveying our 
Captain, Lieutenant Burton, and 
the complement of the expedition. 
Arrived in the harbour, we saluted 
them with our small-arms, and went 
on board to pay respects and exchange 
congratulations. Lieutenant King 
then gave us a hospitable entertain- 
ment, and we all repaired on shore. 

The same evening a thundering 
salute from the Mahi was fired, to 
assure the Somalis we were travel- 
ling under the auspices of the British 
Government, and Lieutenant King 
departed with his vessel. 

Liéutenant Burton now took occu- 
pation of the centre tent with Lieute- 
nant Herne, and the party was com- 
plete. 

We were then severally appointed 
to our respective duties, Lieutenant 
Burton commanding; Lieutenant 
Stroyan, chief surveyor; Lieutenant 
Herne, photographer, geologist, and 
assistant-surveyor; whilst I was to 
be a Jack-of-all-trades, assisting every- 
body, looking after the interests of 
the men, portioning out their rations, 
setting the guards, and collecting 
specimens of natural history in all 
its branches. The central tent was 
fixed as a place of rendezvous for all 
to flock to in case of any sudden 
alarm. Here I appended my guns 
and sword, whilst my revolver-pistol 
and dirk were placed within my belt 
by day, or under my pillow by night. 
Imade the whole guard sleep with 
their arms in rear of the camp, where 
it was most likely any attack might 
be expected. As so many men were 
necessarily brought on duty by watch- 
ing the cattle grazing in the daytime, 
I only posted two sentries by night 


to watch the camp—one with the 


guard in the rear, the other over the 
cattle in front, whilst we Englishmen 
and the Balyuz occasionally patrolled 
the camp to see that the sentries 
were on the alert. 


9th.—On this day the Gugi, or 
south-west Somal monsoon, in op- 
position to the Dairti, or north-east 
monsoon, commenced in the hills 
behind our camp, and warned us 
that we should soon have to start 
southwards. The fair had already 
begun to break, Caravan after cara- 
van streamed out of the town, and, 
wending their way across the plain 
like strings of ants emerging froin a 
hole, and, like the busy habits of those 
little insects, kept the whole maritime 
plain alive in motion. At this time 
we were daily expecting a vessel from 
Aden, which would bring us some 
letters and instruments that were on 
their way out from England, and 
saw the great Ugadhen caravan pre- 
paring to leave, but were undecided 
what to do—whether go with them, 
without our things from England, or 
wait and rely upon our strength in 
travelling alone. The latter alterna- 
tive was unfortunately decided upon, 
and we saw our wonted protector 
depart upon its journey. 

15th.—Saw the shore and harbour 
alike both destitute of any living 
thing, save a few diseased and dying 
cattle, and one poor forlorn girl, in 
whom the smallpox had begun to 
show its symptoms, and who was 
now mercilessly left by her parents, 
with only two or three days’ pro- 
visions, to die like a dog on the in- 
hospitable plain. Having suffered 
from that disease myself, and not 
fearing contagion, I went to her and 
administered some medicine, which 
she took without any hesitation ; 
and I hoped to cure her, for she was 
really, barring the blackness, a very 
pretty creature, but the disease was 
beyond my skill to relieve. I then 
took her to a room in the tomb of 
an Arab sheikh, gave her some rice- 
water, and bade her keep out of the 
sun, but it was no use. She took 
fright at the idea of living with the 
dead, and wandered into the desert 
no one knows whither, and was seen 
no more. Even the matting and 
sticks which formed the booths, with 
two or three exceptions, were packed 
on the camels, and carried away. 
We were now alone, and nobody 
came near us; our two Abbans had 
begged and obtained permission to 
go with their families to their homes 
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in the hills close by, in company 
with the retiring caravans, leaving 
their sons for the time being, as sub- 
stitutes, until we marched past their 
abodes. 

In this isolated position we felt no 
alarm for our safety, as long at least 
as we remained upon the sea-shore, 
deeming the Somal would never , be 
so imprudent as to attack us in such 
a vital place to them as Berbera, 
where their whole interests of life 
were centred, and where, by the 
simple process of blockading, we 
could so easily take retribution in 
any way we liked. 

So confident were we in this as- 
sumption, that we did not take the 
precaution of standing sentry our- 
selves, at night, thinking it more 
prudent to nurse our strength whilst 
here, to be better able to endure it 
when it would become necessary 
after our leaving the sea-shore. 

Though Somalis are cunning as 
foxes, they are not wise. 

On the 18th April, by a providen- 
tial coincidence, a small Arab vessel 
came into the deserted harbour to 
see if anything still remained of the 
fair. In her there were several men 
and four women, Somalis, desirous 
of going to their homes, Finding 
we were the only people left, and 
not daring to travel in that country 
alone, they petitioned us to take 
them with us. It was hard to re- 
fuse these poor creatures ; but fearing 
our supply of dates and ricé would 
not hold out with so many additional 
mouths to eat it, we reluctantly re- 
fused the men. The four women, 
however, on their engaging to do the 
minor offices of the camp, to bring 
water, and lead the camels, were 
permitted to remain with us. That 
evening we invited the captain and 
his crew to dine in the cainp; and 
fortunate it was so, as the sequel 
will show. Shortly after sundown, 
as we were all sitting in our usual 
way, on an extemporary divan in 
front of the tents, drinking coffee, 
telling stories, and enjoying the cool 
sea evening breezes, a challenge was 
heard by the rear sentinel, followed 
by a sudden and rapid discharge of 
musketry, which took us by surprise, 
I had previously given strict orders 
that no ammunition was to be wasted 
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in firing to frighten, or giving false 
alarms ; therefore, hearing this, | 
instantly ran to the spot to see what 
was the matter, and found three men 
walking quietly into camp, leading 
ponies by their reins, whilst the 
guard, to intimidate them, were fir- 
ing bullets in the air immediately 
over their heads. My anger knew 
no bounds. All hopes of security 
seemed annihilated by such direct 
disobedience to all order, and _per- 
sistence in such a false principle as 
trying to frighten, which all black 
men, by a sort of natural instinct, 
invariably endeavour to do. I then 
assembled the men, and in presence 
of the intruders, again proclaimed 
through the Balyuz my intention to 
punish with severity any person who 
might create a false alarm or fire a 
bullet vacantly in the air; directing, 
that in case of any opposition to a 
challenge, they should fire into, and 
not over, their object. : 

I then sent the Balyuz and the 
three newly-arrived men round to 
the front of the camp, where Lieut. 
Burton and the other two officers 
were sitting, to be interrogated as to 
the purpose of their visit. We all 
at first naturally suspected them of 
being spies sent to inspect our dis- 
positions and resources, but after a 
long palaver with Lieutenant Burton, 
he concluded that their coming there 
was accidental, and not designed. 
True to their nature as Easterns, 
who from constant practice can forge 
lies with far greater facility to them- 
selves than they can speak simple 
truths, bringing in with the readiest 
aptitude the application of imme- 
diate circumstances to harmonise 
appropriately in the development ot 
their tale, these men at once made 
use of the circumstance of the ar- 
rival of the vessel that evening, 
saying they merely came down to 
ascertain if the ship was not full of 
building material, as it was currently 
reported amongst their clan, the 
Haba Owel, that their old enemy, 
Shramankey, the chief of Zeylah, 
was lying with other vessels in the 
port of Seyareh, waiting an opportu- 
nity to land at Berbera and take oc- 
cupation of the place by building 
forts, as he had done on previous 
occasions. This story seemed the 
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more circumstantial from the fact 
that everybody knew Shramankey 
wished to have the place, and that 
he would at any time have taken it, 
had it lain within his power to do so, 

The more to impose on our credu- 
lity, they further asked with an air 
of indignation, “ How could you 
suspect us of any treacherous inten- 
tions towards you, when you know 
us to be men of the same tribe as 
your Abbans?” The palaver over, 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing were 
allowed to sup on dates with our 
men, and depart at pleasure. 

At the usual hour we all turned in 
to sleep, and silence reigned through- 
out the camp. A little after mid- 
night, probably at one or two A.M, 
there suddenly arose a furious noise, 
as thqugh the world was coming to 
an end: there was a terrible rush 
and hurry, then came sticks and 
stones, flying as thick as hail, fol- 
lowed by a rapid discharge of fire- 
arms, and my tent shook as if it 
would come down. I bounced out 
of bed, with pistol and dirk in hand, 
and ran across to the central tent to 
know what was the matter, and if 
we were to: have any shooting. Lieu- 
tenant Burton, who was occupied in 
trying to load his revolver, replied 
there was: * “Be sharp, and arm to 
defend the camp.” This I immediate- 
ly did, stepping out in front of his 
tent; but though I saw many dusky 
forms before me, it was too dark to 
discern whether they were friend or 
foe. Whilst standing, in hesitation 
how to act, stones kept whizzing 
over and around me, and I received 
a blow with one in the inside of my 
knee, which nearly knocked my leg 
from under me; it came from the 
left, where I had not been looking. 
I then ran under lee of the fly of 
the tent to take a better survey, and, 
by stooping low, could perceive the 
heads of some men _ peeping like 
monkeys over the boxes. Lieut. 
Burton now said, “ Don’t step back, 
or they will think we are retiring.” 
Chagrined by this rebuke at my 


management in fighting, and imagin- 
ing by the remark I was expected to 
defend the camp, I stepped boldly 
to the front, and fired at close quar- 
ters into the first man before me. 
He was stooping to get a sight of 
my figure in relief against the sky; 
he fell back at the discharge, and I 
saw no more of him. Proceeding 
on, I saw some more men also stoop- 
ing; I fired into the foremost, and he 
likewise fell back, but I do not know 
that I hit him. I then fired into a 
third man at close quarters, who 
also receded, possibly uninjured, 
though I cannot say. I was now 
close to the brink of the rising-ground, 
entirely surrounded by men, when I 
placed the muzzle of the Dean & 
Adams against, the breast of the 
largest man before me, and pulled 
the trigzer, but pulled in vain; the 
cylinder would not rotate; I imagine 
a cap had got jammed by the trig- 
ger-guard. In a fit of desperation, 
I was raising the revolver to hit 
the man in the face with it, when I 
suddenly found my legs powerless 
to support me, and I was falling, 
grasping for support, and gasping 
for breath, I did not then know why. 
In another instant I was on the 
ground with a dozen Somalis on the 
top of me. The man I had endea- 
voured to shoot, wrenched the pistol 
out of my hand, and the way the 
scoundrel handled me sent a creep- 
ing shudder all over me. I felt as 
if my hair stood on end; and, not 
knowing who my opponents were, I 
feared that they belonged to a tribe 
called Eesa, who are notorious, not 
only for their ferocity in fighting, but 
for the unmanly mutilations they de- 
light in. Indescribable was my relief 
when I found that my most dreadful 
fears were without foundation. The 
men were in reality feeling whether, 
after an Arab fashion, I was carry- 
ing a dagger between my legs, to rip 
up a foe after his victim was sup- 
posed to be powerless. Finding me 
naked, all but a few rags, they tied 
my hands behind my back, and be- 
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* I must here notice, although I have endeavoured to stick as closely as i- 
ble to the narration of my own story in these pages, that I saw Lieutenant ta 
who had been guarding the rear, opposed to the whole brunt of the attack, fight- 
ing gallantly with his sable antagonists, and from the resolution with which he 
fired at them, he must have done some damage. 
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gan speaking to me in Arabic, Not 
knowing a word of that language, I 
m0 in broken Somali, and heard 
them say they had not killed any of 
the English, and would not kill me. 
The man I had last endeavoured to 


kill was evidently the captain of the’ 


gang; he now made me rise, and, 
holding the other end of the rope to 
which my hands were attached, led 
me round to the rear of the camp, 
taking great precaution not to bring 
me in contact with many men at 
once, fearing lest they might take 
the law into their own hands, and 
despatch me against his will and 
authority. Arrived on the interior 
or rear side of the camp, men kept 
flocking round me, and showed a 
hasty anxiety to stab their spears 
into me; all, doubtless, were anxious 
for the honour of drawing the white 
man’s blood, but none, in my captor’s 
presence, dared do it. I was now 
becoming very weak and faint, and 
almost unable to breathe; for the 
fact was, when I was knocked down, 
it was done with such violence by 
a shillelah on the lung breast, my 
whole frame was stunned by it, so 
that I could not feel; but now a 
swelling had set in, which, with the 
tightness of the skin drawn over the 
chest, by my hands being tied be- 
hind, nearly prevented respiration. 
I begged my captor to untie my 
hands and fasten them in front. He 
obligingly did so. I then asked for 
a little water and something to lie 
down upon; they were both sup- 
plied. Feeling myself somewhat re- 
vived, I began a rambling conver- 
sation with my captor, who sat by 
my side still holding the string, 
when several other men came and 
joined in the talk. They began a 
mocking tirade in their own lan- 
guage, of which I understood but 
little and could answer less; when 
an Aden donkey-boy (judging from 
his appearance) came with a jeering, 
sarcastic sneer, and asked me, in 
Hindostani, what business I had in 
their country, and where I had in- 
tended going, adding, were I a good 
Mohammedan like themselves, they 
would not touch me, but being a 
Christian I should be killed. This 
ridiculous farce excited my risible 
faculties, and provoked a laugh, 
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when I replied, Our intentions were 
simply travelling ; we wished to see 
the country of Ugadhen, and pass 
on to Zanzibar. I was a Christian, 
and invited them, if it must be so, 
to despatch their work at once. On 
the donkey-boy’s communicating this 
to the bystanders, they all broke into 
a rude boisterous laugh, spun upon 
their heels, and went off to open ont 
the property. Nothing as yet had 
been taken away. Several wounded 
men were now brought and placed 
in a line before me; they groaned, 
and rolled, and stretched their limbs, 
as though they were in agonies of 
pain, and incessantly called for water, 
which was readily supplied them. 
In the rear I heard the sound of 
murmuring voices, the breaking of 
boxes, and ripping of bales of cloth 
as though a band of robbers were 
stealthily dividing their unlawfully- 
gotten spoils in silence and fear of 
detection. 

Just then the day began to dawn, 
and the light increased sufficiently 
to disclose what had been done. The 
tents were down, the property was 
lying in order on the ground, the 
camels and ponies were still picketed 
in their places, and all the robbers 
were standing looking on. At this 
jancture my captor and protector 
gave his end of my string over to 
the care of another man of very 
mean aspect, ordering him to look 
after me, and see that nobody came 
to injure me, whilst he retired in 
the direction of the property, and, 
selecting two fine stalwart men of 
equal proportions with himself, came 
again in front of me; then linking 
arms, and sloping spears over their 
shoulders, they commenced a slow 
martial march, keeping time by sing- 
ing a solemn well-regulated tune, in 
deep, full, stentorian voices, until 
they completed the full circuit of the 
camp, and arrived again in front of 
me. This, I imagine, was their 
“Conquering hero comes,” the song 
of victory. It was well sung, and 
had a very imposing effect, greatly 
increased by the dead silence which 
reigned in every other quarter. I felt 
quite sorry when this act was over, - 
and would willingly have had it en- 
cored. From the orderly manner 
and regularity with which every- 
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thing was done, I judge this to 
be a fair sample of the manner in 
which all plundering parties are con- 
ducted. The song and march were 
no sooner at an end than the whole 
ground became a scene of busy, 
active: life. Every man, save the 
one who was -holding my string, 
rushed in a regular scramble upon 
the property, and, like a legion of 
devils, began tearing and pulling at 
everything in promiscuous confusion, 
to see who could carry most away. 
Some darted at the camels and be- 
gan pulling them along, others seized 
the ponies and began decamping ; 
again, others caught up the cloths, 
or Gates, or rice, or anything they 
could lay hands on, and endeavoured 
to carry them off. But this was not 
so easy ; there were too many men 
to be all satisfied, and those who 
had least began wrangling with their 
more fortunate competitors, who, on 
their part, not wishing to relinquish 
anything they had obtained, forcibly 
contested for their rights. A more 
complete and ferocious mélée I never 
witnessed. The whole ground was 
a scene of pull devil, pull baker, and 
victory to the stronger. As one 
man, hurrying along, was trailing his 
cloth behind, another rushed at it 
and pulled him back; clubs were 
unsparingly used, and destraction 
threatened with spears; what would 
not easily succumb to pulling, was 


separated with stabs of the spears or - 


euts of their knives. The camels 
and ponies were not more easily dis- 
posed of; by snatching from one 
hand and snatching from another, 
they were constantly in different 
people’s hands. It was a scene very 
like that of an Indian poultry-yard 
when some entrails are thrown 
amongst the chickens, and every 
fowl tries to rob the other. Whilst 
all were intent with deep earnestness 
in this scramble, an alarm was sud- 
denly given that another party were 
coming down the hills to fight and 
rob them of their spoils. The dis- 
ordered band were instantly panic- 


stricken ; for a moment or two there 


was the deadest silence; and then 
everybody savesome forty or fifty men, 
who were probably more experienced 
hands, burst across the plain, flying 
in long jumps, and hurrying with 


all their might towards the hills. I 
heard afterwards it was not an un- 
usual practice in this land of robbers 
for one party to get up an attack 
upon a caravan, and then another one, 
getting wind of their design, to pro- 
ject a plan of despoiling them as soon 
as they shall be in such a disconcert- 
ed mélée that they would not be able 
to act in concert to support one an- 
other. ; 
Whilst they were away, three fine- 
looking men came, with some of our 
soldiers’ sabres; and one, standing 
over me, threatened, with ferocious 
determination in his countenance, to 
cut me in two. Twice he lifted his 
sword above his head, and brought 
it down with violence to within an 
inch or two of my side, and each 
time withdrew it, as if suddenly re- 
penting of his purpose. I stared 
him earnestly in the face, but neither 
flinched nor uttered any noise. They 
then left me, and went to join the 
other forty thieves. I conceive this 
demonstration was made with a view 
of testing my pluck, and had I cried 
or implored for mercy, I should in- 
evitably have been killed upon the 
spot. The last and worst scene in 
this tragedy was now to be per- 
formed. My jailer, who was still 
holding the string, stepped up close 
to me, and coolly stabbed me with 
his spear. I then raised my body a 
little in defence, when be knocked 
me down by jibbing his spear 
violently on = shoulder, almost 
cutting the jugular arteries. I rose 
again as he poised his spear, and 
caught the next prod, which was in- 
tended for my heart, on the back of 
one of my shackled hands ; this 
gouged the flesh up to the bone. 
The cruel villain now stepped back 
a@ pace or two, to get me off my 
guard, and dashed his spear down 
to the bone of my left thigh. I 
seized it violently with both my 
hands, and would not relinquish the 
gripe until he drew a shillelah from 
his girdle, and gave me such a 
violent blow on my left arm, I 
thought the bone was broken, and 
the spear fell helplessly from my 
hands.. Finding his spear too blunt 
for running me through by a simple 
jib when standing still, he now drop- 
ped the rope-end, walked back 4 
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dbzen paces, and, rushing on me 
with savage fury, planged his spear 
through the thick part of my right 
thigh into the ground, passing it 
between the thigh bone and large 
sinew below. With the action of 
lightning, seeing that death was in- 
evitable it I remained lying there a 
moment longer, I sprung upon my 
legs, and gave the miscreant such a 
sharp back-hander in the face with 
my  double-bound fists that he lost 
his presence of mind, and gave me a 
moment’s opportunity to run away ; 
which, by the Lord, I lost no time 
in doing, taking very good care, by 
holding my hands on one side, not 
to allow the dangling rope to trip 
me up. I was almost naked, and 
quite bare upon tbe feet, but I ran 
over the shingly beach towards the 
sea like wildfire. The man followed 
me a little way, but, finding I had 
the foot of him, threw his spear like 
a javelin, but did not strike me, for 
I bobbed, and allowed it to pass 
safely over my head; he then gave 
up the chase. Still I had at least 
forty inore men to pass through, who 
were scattered all about the place, 
looking for what property they could 
pick up, before I could get safe away. 
These men, seeing the chase, all tried 
to cut off my retreat. However, I 
dodged them all by turns, running 
fast across them, and bobbing as 
they threw their spears after me, 
until I reached the shore, when I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the last 
man give up the pursuit and leave me 
to myself. I was fast fainting from 
loss of blood, and sat gently on a 
mound of sand, picked the knots 
which bound my hands open: with 
my teeth, and exposed my breast to 
the genial influences of the refresh- 
ing sea-breeze, which at sunrise, as 
this was, is indeseribably pleasant. 
But what a gloomy prospect was now 
before me!! Iwas growing weaker 
every minute; my limbs were be- 
ginning to stiffen and the muscles to 
contract, and I thought there was no 
help probably nearer than Enterad ; 
what was to be done? I could not 
travel the distance, and I must 
perish miserably by slow degrees, 
from starvation aud exbaustion, in 
the dreary desert; far better, thought 
I, had the spear done its worst, and 
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no lingering would have followed, 
Whilst reflecting in this strain, my 
eyes, wistfully gazing on the few re- 
maining huts of Berbera, lit upon 
some female figures beckoning to me, 
but could not divine who they were,or 
what was their meaning. I rose asa 
last hope, and hobbled towards them, 
for my right leg was nearly crooked 
up double, and was so weak it could 
not support the weight of my body 
but for an instant at atime. Draw- 
ing nearer, I discovered them to be 
the four women whom we the even- 
ing before permitted to join our 
camp. Just then I saw some men 
hurrying from the eastward along 
the shore, endeavouring to meet me, 
These, I soon perceived, were the 
old Balyuz and several of our ser- 
vants. As soon as they arrived, 
they told me all that had happened. 
Immediately on the outbreak, the 
soldiers fired their guns, and all but 
one or two at once departed. Lieu- 
tenant Stroyan, he supposed, was 
killed at the outset; Lieutenants 
Burton und Herne had run away 
with him immediately after I left 
the central tent to fight. The former 
had been speared in the face, the 
latter had been much bruised with 
war-clubs, and some of the men had 
received severe sword-cuts. After 
escaping from the fight, Lieutenant 
Herne took refuge in the empty huts 
of Berbera, and at daybreak sent a 
servant to detain the Enterad vessel, 
which had so providentially come in 
the previous evening. My compan- 
ions were then on board of her, and 
had sent the Balyuz with the men to 
search for me, and pick up anything 
they could find. I was now carried 
to the vessel, and stretched upon 
the poop in safety, and felt more 
truly thankful for this miraculous 
escape than words can tell. It is 
only after a deliverance of this kind 
one fally values or can properly ap- 
preciate the gift of life. My com- 
panions seemed downcast and fall of 
sorrow for the sad misfortune which 
had so disastrously terminated our 
long-cherisked hopes, and had de- 
prived us so prematurely of an 
old and valued friend, especially 
dear to me, as he was a thorough 
sportsman. For courage, daring, 
and enterprise, as well as good fel- 
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lowship, there never lived a man 
more worthy of esteem than poor 
Stroyan. 

Lieutenant Burton had sent a boat’s 
crew off to near the site of our camp, 
a distance of three miles, to fetch 
away anything that might remain 
there, and bring it to us. They 
found the place deserted, with only 
such things left as the Somali could 


‘make no use of, and were too cum- 


bersome to carry away; such, for in- 
stance, as grain, boxes, books, and 
various scientific instruments, which, 
after being wantonly deserted, were 
left scattered on the ground. It ap- 
peared, by accounts brought back, 
that many of the men who ran off at 
the first false alarm never ventured 
again to help themselves froin the 
spoils. They had now destroyed 
about £1500 worth of property, but 
had enriched themselves but very 
little, for, whilst fighting, they had 
destroyed in the scramble nearly 
everything of any worth to them- 
selves. When the boat’s crew re- 
turned with Lieutenant Stroyan’s 
body, it was found to be too late to sail 
that evening. During the time of 
waiting, a poor man, with no cover- 
ing on his body, crawled up to the 
vessel, and implored the captain, in 
the name of Allah—the fakir’s mode 
of begging—to give him a passage to 
Aden. His prayer was answered, 
and he came on board. He was a 
Mussulman, born in Cashmere, and 
had been wandering about the world 
in the capacity of a fakir; but was 
now, through hunger and starvation, 
reduced to a mere skeleton of skin 
and bones. His stomach was so com- 
pletely doubled inwards, it was sur- 
prising the vital spark remained 
within him. On being asked to re- 
cite his history, be said, “ I was born 
in the ‘happy valley’ of Cashmere ; 
but reduced circumstances led me 
to leave my native land. When 
wandering alone in some woods one 
day, I had a visitation, which in- 
duced me to turn devotee, and wan- 
der about the world to visit all 
places of pilgrimage, carrying only 


. & bottle and a bag, and ask charity 


in the name of God, who supplies 

the world with everything, and takes 

compassion on the destitute. At 

first I travelled in India, visiting its 
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shrines and temples, and then deter- 
mined on crossing the sea to see 
what other countries were like. Tak- 
ing passage at Bombay, I first went 
to Muskat in Southern Arabia, and 
thence travelled overland to Aden, 
begging all the way, and receiving 
kind hospitality wherever I spent 
the night. In Aden I remained a 
while, and by constant begging ac- 
cumulated sufficient property to pur- 
chase food for a considerable time, 
when I again set out, in the name of 
Allah, to see what the Somalis’ land 
was like, At first I went across to 
Kurrum, and lived there as long as 
my little stock held out, but I could 
get no assistance from the people of 
the place. The stock exhausted, I 
was spurned from every door. At last, 
despairing of obtaining anything on 
the coast, I ventured to see what the 
interior would produce, but I found 
the Somalis .everywhere the same; 
they were mere hywans (animals), 
with whom no human beings could 
live. A man might travel in Arabia 
or any other place in the world, but 
in the Somali Land no one could 
exist. Finding myself reduced to 
the last stages of life, for no one 
would give me food, I went to a pool 
of water in a ravine amongst the 
hills, and for the last fortnight have 
been living there on water and the 
gums of trees. Seeing I was about 
to die, as a forlorn hope I ventured 
in this direction, without knowing 
whither I was going, or where I 
should come to, but God, you see, 
has brought me safely out.” 

20th.—This morning we weighed 
anchor, and in two days more arrived 
in Aden. 

Thus then ended my first expedi- 
tion,—a signal failure from inexperi- 
ence, and with a loss of £510 worth 
of private property. I had nothing 
to show but eleven artificial holes in 
my body. Had we gone with the 
Ugahden caravan, I feel convinced 
we should have succeeded; for that 
is the only way, without great force, 
or giving yourself up to the protec- 
tion of a powerfal chief, that any one 
could travel in Somali Land. Fire- - 
arms are useful in the day, but the 
Somali despise them at night, and 
consequently always take advantage 
of darkness to attack. Small-shot and. 
3 
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smooth-bore guns, on this account, 
would be of far greater advantage 
as a means of defence, than rifles 
with balls; and nothing but shot 
well poured in would have saved us 
from this last attack. We have been 
often condemned for not putting on 
more sentries to watch; but had the 
whole camp been in a state of ordi- 
nary preparation, with such cowardly 
hearts as our men all had, we should 
have been as signally defeated. Fz- 
perientia docet ; and I now think 
small shot is the only force to em- 
ploy against Somalis; whilst, to have 
marched with the Ugahden caravan, 
would have proved as easy and safe 
as travelling usually is with a cafila 
of merchants. 

On arriving in Aden, I was a miser- 
able looking cripple, dreadfully ema- 
ciated from loss of blood, and with 
my arms and legs contracted into 
indescribable positions, to say no- 
thing of various angry-looking wounds 
all over my body. The doctors took 
compassion on me, formed into com- 
mittee, and prescribed, as the only 
remedy likely to set me right again, 
a three years’ leave to England, 
where, with the congenial effects of 
my native home, they hoped I should 
recover, Lieutenant Burton now 
sent in an estimate of all loss to the 
Government, and advised, as the 
best plan of taking an effectual re- 
venge upon the Somalis, in whose 
territories we were attacked (the 
Habr Owel), that a ship should be 
sent to blockade their coast, with a 
demand that they should produce 
for trial in Aden the living bodies 
of the two men who so cruelly killed 
our lamented friend, and so wantonly 
endeavoured to despatch me. Fuar- 
ther, that a sum of money equivalent 
to all our aggregate losses should be 
paid in full ere the blockade would 
be raised. This was considered the 
wisest method by which, in future 
times, any recurrence of such disas- 
ters would most probably be avoided. 
It is needless to observe, considering 
the importance of Berbera to the 
welfare of the Habr Owel, their sub- 
sistence and their existence as a 
nation depending on it, that anything 
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might have been exacted from them 
that we wished to extort, or they 
could afford to give. The Govern. 
ment, unfortunately for our pockets, 
were of a different opinion; they 
would have nothing to do with money 
exactions when human blood had to 
be avenged. Moreover, they had been 
wishing to suppress the slave-trade, 
and found in this occurrence a fa- 
vourable opportunity to indulge their 
hobby. They therefore established 
a blockade of all the coast-line be- 
tween Seyareh and Jibal Elmas, de- 
manding, as the only alternative by 
which it would be raised, the sur- 
render of the principal instigators of 
the outrage on us for trial in Aden, 
of whom the first in consequence 
was Ou Ali, the murderer of Liev- 
tenant Stroyan. When the season 
for the fair arrived, the only vessel 
present in the Berbera harbour was 
a British man-of-war, and the Habr 
Owel then believed we were in ear- 
nest. Until then, it appeared, they 
would not believe it, thinking our 
trade in Aden would suffer by this 
proceeding as much as their own, 
They were, however, mistaken; trade 
found an outlet at other places; and 
they, by its suppression on their 
grounds, were fast sinking into 
insignificance. Seeing this, they 
showed by urgent prayers a disposi- 
tion to treat on any conditions we 
might like to impose on them, and 
even sent in for trial to Aden a man 
who showed the scar of a gun-shot 
wound on his back, and at the same 
time declared their intention of for- 
warding all others to us as soon as 
they could catch them, and that they 
were ready (so I hear on good autho- 
rity) to reimburse us for the property 
we had lost. 

To make the matter short, I will 
give you intact the articles of a treaty 
which was signed at Berbera on the 
7th November 1856, between the 
Hon. East India Company on the one 
hand, and the Habr Owel tribe of 
Somalis on the other, as it appears 
in an appendix (D), in a History of 
Arabia Felix or Yemen, by Captain 
H. L. Playfair, Assistant Political 
Resident, Aden,* 





* Articles of peace and friendship concluded between the Habr Owel tribe of 
Somalis on the one part, and Brigadier William Marcus Coghlan, Political Rest 
dent at Aden, on behalf of the Honourable East India Company, on the other:— 
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During my residence in Aden, 
which lasted three weeks, or until 
the second mail after my arrival took 
its departure for Suez, my wounds 
healed up in such a marvellously rapid 
manner, I was able to walk at large 


closed as wounds do in an Indian- 
rabber ball after prickings with a pen- 
knife. It would be difficult to account 
for this rapidity with which my 
wounds closed, knowing, as everybody 
who has lived in Aden must do, that 





before I left there. They literally that is the worst place in the world 





“ Whereas, on the 19th of April 1855 (corresponding with the 1st of Shaban 
1271), a treacherous attack and murder were perpetrated at the port of Berbera by 
a party of Habr Owel tribe, upon a party of British officers, about to travel in 
that country with the consent and under the protection of the elders of the tribe, 
in consequence of which outrage certain demands were made by the Government 
of India, and enforced by a blockade of the Habr Owel coast; and whereas it has 
become apparent that the said tribe has fulfilled these conditions to the utmost of 
its ability, and has prayed to be relieved from the blockade ; therefore it is agreed— 

“1st, That the elders of the Habr Owel will use their best endeavours to de- 
liver up Ou Ali, the murderer of Lieutenant Stroyan. 

“2d, That, until this be accomplished, the sub-tribe Fsa Moosa, which now 
shelters, and any other tribe which may hereafter shelter, harbour, or protect the 
said Ou Ali, shall be debarred from coming to Aden. ~ 

“3d, That all vessels sailing under the British flag shall have free permission to 
trade at the port of Berbera, or at any other place in the territories of the Habr 
Owel; and that all British subjects shall enjoy perfect safety in every part of the 
said territories, and shall be permitted to trade or travel there under the protec- 
tion of the elders of the tribe, In like manner shall the members of the Habr 
Owel tribe enjoy similar privileges at Aden, or in any other part of the British 

ssi0ns. 

“4th, The traffic in slaves through the Habr Owel territories, including the port 
of Bebera, shall cease for ever; and any slave or slaves who, contrary to this 
engagement, shall be introduced into the said territories, shall be delivered up to 
the British ; and the commander of any vessel of Her Majesty’s or the Honourable 
East India Company’s navy shall have the power of demanding the surrender of 
such slave or slaves, and of supporting the demand by force of arms, if necessary. 

“ 5th, The Political Resident at Aden shall have the power to send an agent to 
reside at Berbera during the season of the fair, should he deem such a course neces- 
sary, to see that the provisions of this agreement are observed ; and such agent 
will be treated with the respect and consideration due to the British Government. 

“6th, That on a solemn promise being given by the elders of the Habr Owel, 
faithfully to abide by the articles of this agreement, and to cause the rest of the 
tribe to do so likewise, and to deliver up to the Political Resident at Aden any 
party who may violate it, the blockade of the Habt Owel coast shall be raised, and 
perpetual peace and friendship shall exist between the British and the Habr Owel. 

“Done at Berbera this seventh day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six of the Christian era (corresponding with the eighth day of Rabea-el- 
Owel, one thousand two hundred and seventy-two of the Hejira). 


(Signed, ) ManoMEp ARRALEH, 
. Aumep Att Booxer!, } Ayal Yoonus, 
” Noor FArran, 
" Aumep GHALID, 
os Manommep WaAls, Ayal Ahmed. 
” Mucean ManomMED, 
” Roosure Hassan, , P 
* Atéyan HIvper, Makahil. 
= Farran Benr’n, 
“ Amavta Suermarkiz, Ayal Hamood. 

“Signed in my presence at Berbera, on the 7th November, 1856, 
(Signed) H. L. Frayratr, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. 


W. M. Cocutan, Political Resident. 
“ ApEn, 9th November 1856. : 
“Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, 
at Fort-William, this 23d day of January 1857. 
(Signed) CANNING. 
+ And Five Members of Council of India.” 
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for effecting cures, had I not, in addi- 
tion to a strong constitution which I 
fortunately possess, been living for 
many months previously in a very 
abstemious manner, principally, as 
appears in the body of the journal, 
on dates, rice, and sour curds. 

I now left Aden on “sick certifi- 
cate,” and arrived in England in the 
early part of June 1855. The Ori- 
mean war was then at its height, and 
the military authorities were beating 
up for recruits in every corner of the 
land. This summons for war was 
irresistible. I was suffering a little 
from blindness, brought on probably 
by my late losses and impoverish- 
ment of blood. Still I lost no time 
in volunteering my services to take 
part in this great national dbject, 
thinking it was a duty, as a soldier, 
I owed my country, and delighting in 
the prospect of immediate and active 
employment, where, at any rate, I 
should be in Europe, and enjoying 
the temperature I had come home to 
seek. The Turkish Contingent was 
then being incorporated, and I was, 
being an Indian officer, competent to 
serve in it. With an introduction 
from friends, I wrote a letter to Major 
Graham, an officer appointed by the 
Horse Guards to engage officers for 
General Vivian’s contingent, giving 
him an account of my past services, 
and asking for an appointment with 
the army. He at once closed with me, 
declaring “I was just the sort of man 
he wanted,” and, granting two weeks’ 
leave to prepare an outfit, told me to 
be off. Ina fortnight more, I arrived 
in Constantinople, and was posted to 
a regiment of Turks, with the commis- 
sion of captain. The Turkish Con- 
tingent was now at Buyukdere, but 
soon was ordered to embark in ves- 
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sels and pone to Kertch in the 
Crimea. I went with them, and re- 
mained serving until the close of the 
Crimean war. My commandant be- 
ing otherwise employed, I, as second 
in command and Kaimakan of the 
16th regiment of infantry, took its 
headquarters back, and disbanded 
them at Constantinople. Whilst I 
was engaged in these parts, and think- 
ing there would be no farther chances 
of my being able to return to Africa, I 
had made up my mind, at the expira- 
tion of the war, to try my hand in 
collecting the Fauna of thé very in- 
teresting regions of the Caucasian 
Mountains, and had even gone so far 
as to purchase guns and equip myself 
forit. Captain Smyth, of the Bengal 
Army,an old and notorious Himalayan 
sportsman, had agreed to accompany 
me, and we wrote home to the Royal 
Geographical Society to exert their 
influence in obtaining passports, by 
which we could cross over the range 
into the Russian frontier; but this 
scheme was put a stop to by Dr. Shaw, 
the Secretary of that Society, writing 
out to say there would be very little 
hope of our being able to obtain the 
passports we required, and that he 
thought the time ill-advised for work- 
ing in those regions, adding, at the 
same time, that an expedition to ex- 
plore Africa was again being organ- 
ised under the command of Captain 
Burton, and advising me to join 
it. By the same mail I received a 
communication from Captain Bur- 
ton himself, inviting me to join him 
once more in exploring Africa. This 
settled the matter. Without a se- 
cond thought I took my passage to 
England by the first mail, and trav- 
elled night and day until I again 
reached home. 
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POETRY. 


Ir used to be said, half a generation 

, that this was an unpoetical age ; 
and to be sure it continues to be said 
now, because nobody has forcibly 
originated a different opinion. Be- 
cause We were an age of steam-engines 
and electric telegraphs, &., &c., 
&c.—because Curiosity had taken the 
lace of Enthusiasm—because the 
world had become practical, and was 
so busy ameliorating its neighbours’ 
ills and lightening its neighbours’ 
burdens, that it had no leisure to at- 
tend to the vain pipings of indivi- 
dual joy and sorrow. So said many 
a desponding critic in lamentation, 
and so said many a stout man of 
business, happily ignorant of the 
nature of the thing over the failure of 
which he rejoiced. Since then, certain 
national poems of the highest tragi- 
cal sublime of poetry have rung deep 
into the heart of the universe—such 
poems as those of Crimea, of India, of 
Italy ; epics terse, urgent, and splen- 
did, showing what, and what manner 
of thing a man is, or can be, when all 
his philosophies, sciences, informa- 
tions are stripped off him, and he 
stands in primitive straits, with only 
a hasty weapon to defend himself, 
and his life in his hand. Such a tide 
has brought with it, as might be ex- 
pected, a full flux and flow of the 
ocean of song. The birds sing always, 
doubtless, but it is only when a storm 
is over that the universal twitter of 
gratitude catches one’s ear with a 
sudden pleasure, as if the exaberance 
were unusual. The nation has not 
been unmoved to hear what her sons 
have done. The race has quickened 
through heart and limb to discover 
with a thrill of delicious surprise that 
it has not degenerated—that it is as 
its fathtrs were—that the skill in its 
fingers has not diminished the cour- 
age of its heart—and that in no age 
has a soul more dauntless abode in 
the land than that which clothes it- 


‘Self in the outside proprieties of the 


nineteenth century. In the perpet- 
ual course of change which is always 
astir, some shrewd alterations have 
taken place within these dozen years 
in our general opinions, Then we 


had prematurely concluded war to be 
over, poverty and pain to be on their 
way to the same happy end, and 
commerce, science, free trade, and 
anssthetics to be working out, if not 
an entire exemption from death and 
trouble, at least the largest amount 
of ease and comfort imaginable. 
What is it that has shaken the un- 
doubting faith in these great modern 
influences with which so many people, 
now of different sentiments, begun 
their own independent career? For 
example, there is commerce—trade. 
Perhaps there scarcely exists an 
Englishman, belonging by the faintest 
link to that class of Englishmen who 
make speeches, who has not gone out 
of his way some time in his life to 
deliver a panegyric upon the com- 
mercial spirit, the wealth, the enter- 
prise, and the honour of English 
merchants and the trading commu- 
nity ; nor an audience, from the House 
of Lords downward, which has not 
cheered such an eulogium: yet it is 
with a faltering tongue, and a certain 
sickening sensation at one’s heart, 
that one echoes these popular senti- 
ments to-day. Could all that miser- 
able bankrupt array, who have flung 
other people’s money away by hand- 
fuls, yet kept their own reputation 
unspotted up to the very moment of 
discovery—could such men exist, so 
many of them, in a soil that is quite 
untainted? One makes all haste to 
turn from the subject, and leave 
the decent outside cover over the con- 
cealed heart, for which, however, no 
man will vouch nowadays as every- 
body would have vouched ten years 
ago. Then there goes big Science, with 
his infallible calculations and his must- 
be’s—his demonstrations that no ac- 
cident need ever happen anywhere, 
and his successes on paper. But 
people begin to whisper to each other 
privately even such thrilling incen- 
diary whispers as, What is the good of 
the telegraph? Was it good or harm 
to those poor souls who heard that a 
battle had happened ever so long 
before they could know whether the 
light of their eyes had gone out in 
the fary of that deadly mysterious 
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fight? Is it any good to the puzzled 
spellers-out of an enigma less in- 
tensely interesting, which one gives 
up in despair at last till the post comes, 
and the slower and surer intelligence ? 
And if, after all, it is only good for 
per-centages, why this mighty pother 
about the instrument which falls into 
no higher rank than that of a modern 
convenience? Our faith is perilously 
shaken in those grand bulwarks of 
modern belief. We have little de- 
pendence to put, further than we 
can see them, on Trade and Science. 
We have tried to make a Paul 
and a Peter of the two, but they 
have not turned out Apostles. An 
older Apostle—a fierce John Baptist, 
violent and sudden—has startled us 
out of his desert,—War, grim with 
pain and hardships, carrying his 
misery full in front of him, so that 
every man may see. We have learned 
so much by his stormy advent which 
the smoother influences had never 
taught us, that it is hard not to 
assign some positive virtue to that 
great scourge of the world. We 
who had been forgetting our hu- 
manity in our civilisation—,we to 
whom, amid all the comforts of 
peace, an entire annihilation of pain 
seemed the great thing to hope 
and wish for—what a revelation was 
that, shining lambent out of the rude 
soldiers’ huts on the cold hills above 
Sebastopol, blazing from the desecra- 
ted English houses and fortress-walls 
of India! It is nature, but nature 
that has heard of a Gospel—rising up 
against philosophy, against know- 
ledge, against the cold intellect which 
rules the earth. “It is not Death 
that kills,” cry those rude martyr- 
soldiers,—simple fellows that knew 
nothing, loyally dying unknown and 
glorious in the dark trenches; and 
the cry is echoed with a still pro- 
founder tone from the royal tortured 
race on yonder burning plains. One 
can die, one can be slaughtered bit 
by bit, and torn limb from limb— 
one cannot lie or fail. With a force 
which it is impossible to over-estimate, 
that sudden revelation fell upon us 
in our calm. When they left us, we 
knew, among our cheers and tears, 
what was before them—they knew 
it, going like bridegrooms, not only 
to the field, but to the trench and 
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hospital; and all that world of en- 
durance and courage and patience— 
all that heaven of consolation and 
sympathy and strength, which we 
had been used to dismiss into the 
shade, and assign to invisible heroes 
and heroines of domestic life, came 
out in visible light and colour, as if it 
had been written on the skies. The 
pity of it might strike any beholder; 
the profound necessity of it—the 
bounden duty to send them out 
yonder, God consoling them, to en- 
dure whatsoever agony might full to 
their lot, only never to yield, or betray, 
or fail—sank deep into the heart 
of this nation. For many a long 
year we had been solacing ourselves 
with cures and cordials, careful of 
life, chary of pain, fain to think com- 
fort the one thing needful—conclud- 
ing to ourselves that the heroic ele- 
ments had subsided into the deepest 
quiet of private life, and lived now 
only in women with false lovers, and 
men struggling against disaster and 
poverty. We have even heard it 
said—as most other people doubt- 
less have heard—that the poet in our 
own wonder-working days must 
change his sphere of operation—that 
the minstrel of the nineteenth century 
behoved to turn his eyes to sublimer 
instruments than that pretty mechan- 
ism of humanity which had occupied 
too much the other ages. He had to 
sing electricity and its triumphs. He 
had to transport himself back in im- 
agination to that gorgeous, muddy 
universe in which the mastodon and 
the ichthyosaurus lived and loved, 
before such a creature as man was 
heard of. Who does not remember, 
some calm day ten years ago, when 
such things were suggested ?—quite in 
spite of revolution on the Continent, 
and the first chapter of the imperial 
fairy-tale which, to be sure, might set 
these distant molehills by the ears, 
but had nothing to do with tht placid 
workshop in which we mended and 
patched and dated this old earth! 
What a change! Who, does anybody 
suppose, would recommend geology 
nowin preference to the Round Table? 
Who has a word to say in favour of 
that Sybil, thick of utterance and 
confused of meaning, the telegraph, 
which once was prophesied to be the 
biggest post of this age? This age 
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has gone back with a plunge to the 
primitive humanities. The genii have 
ceased to charm us. Slaves constrain- 
ed to serve, willingly or unwillingly— 
vast, cruel, heartless forces, as ready 
to massacre as to help—by this time 
we have learned to bind on their 
harness calmly, and give them their 
place of servitude ; and with a shock 
which vibrates through every nerve, 
-have learned to know, that the com- 
mon heart and life, common creatures 
that jostle us at every corner, are, in 
fact, all that the statesman, all that 
the poet, all that the age has of valu- 
able and precious. 
without those big blind slaves who 
do our bidding, careless whether we 
bless or curse them. Life would be 
much less convenient, but not a whit 
less noble, if we had neither steam- 
engine nor electric telegraph. All 
magic and glamour has died out of 
these bond-servants; and some Ithu- 
riel with a touch of his spear has re- 
called us out of our foolish canonisa- 
tion of such dumb elements to show 
us how the strength and comeliness 
and honour of a country—all that it 
needs for its poetry, because all that 
it needs for its life—depend not on 
what it knows or -has, but on its 
heart and spirit—on its muscle and 
sinews—on the resolute soul and the 
firm limb. It is that fiery angel of 
War which, to our land and genera- 
tion, has brought this lesson—a 
strange evangelist, but not the less a 
true one. It is he who has turned us 
from our costumes and conveniences 
to find out the worth and importance 
of the common creature man,—who 
alone gives importance and worth to 
those lifeless surroundings. Perhaps 
he has done us still a greater service. 
Perhaps we never understand so well 
the great central truth of Christi- 
anity, as when, distant lands and seas 
away from those of our own who are 
in the hottest peril, we can think with 
an unspeakable consolation of that 
chiefest Healer, Physician, Friend, 
whom neither land nor sea can divide 
from His wandering children. This 
common pang of war has relieved us 
from statistics and generalisation— 
from the hard bondage of progress, 
modern improvement, and the nine- 
teenth century. We are not the 
tenants of an exceptional period —a 
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summer of St. Comfort and St. Safety. 
We are, as our fathers were, driven 
to primitive hardships and endur- 
ances, sore put to it—life, and more 
than life, sometimes put upon the 
cast. We too, like our fathers, have 
yielded up the flower of our. youth, 
the desire of our eyes. We have re- 
turned to our broad common ground 
of humanity, where we are all 
brethren. The schoolmaster has gone 
to sleep for a while, and that old 
greybeard Experience, who has seen 
so many changes in his day, has taken 
us in hand. And who will say that the 
current of life has not run stronger, 
and with an impetus more full and 
free, since we have learned this great 
lesson of humility, and found out that 
no discoveries, however great, can 
light upon anything which we can 
put in the place of this perennial un- 
improving man? 

And as a natural consequence, the 
air is all a-twitter with that bird- 
singing which hails the cleared at- 
mosphere after a storm. Poets did 
not take kindly to that suggestion of 
the mastodon. Nobody answered the 
invitation of sciehce to sing the pre- 
Adamic history, and these were very 
small pipes which echoed the praises 
of the electric sprite. The new reign 
of poetry never was so much as in- 
augurated, and a languor fell upon 
this supreme branch of literature, 
enough to give some countenance to 
the idea that ours was an unpoetical 
age. Now everything is different. 
To-day is no longer a big Pharisee, 
holier than thou to all other haman 
days, but fallen into like troubles and 
agitations with its long array of 
brethren, and better persuaded of its 
genealogy and universal connection 
than it has ever been hitherto. Of 
the common reinvigoration of the 
time, the faculty of verse has had 
more than its even share. Poetry 
has glided out of the intermediary 
period, during which it is represented 
as in a kind of interregnum, by vol- 
umes of fugitive verses, and has once 
more taken npon itself, in more stately 
wise, to put forth works entitled to 
the grave judgment of its generation, 
some of which may distinguish that 
generation to posterity. A volume 
of detached verses is seldom more 
than a vehicle for the conveyance of 
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some one or two little poems to the 
world. It is not to be supposed that 
the author intends it so; but such is 
the usual result, unless the volume 
happens to be one of mere mediocrity, 
from which no remarkable verse, how- 
ever tiny, manages to detach itself. 
Such productions are, and ever will 
be,—there is an audience, never ex- 
hausted, which receives and esteems 
the fare; but Shakespeare hiiself 
could scarcely be expected (unless he 
is the real we, and _half-a-dozen 
people—a lawyer, a doctor, Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, and who knows 
what beside) to produce a volume 
of short poems all equally worth re- 
membering. When the throne is 
vacant, or when the king is lazy, the 
poetic interregnum maintains itself 
by those soft pipings and stray notes 
of music—copies of verses, as our 
grandmothers called them; but a 
poem which the world willingly re- 
ceives and acknowledges as_ such, 
belongs to a period when the Art is 
full awake and regnant in its pro- 
per sphere, and when the fugitive 
verses fall into their proper position, 
soft clouds and floating nebule about 
the greater planet. Two or three 
such poems have lately taken their 
reigning place, as everybody knows 
—poems of a character altogether in- 
dividual and characteristic, and as 
much unlike the last illustrious gen- 
eration of great poems, unquestion- 
able as are their traces of legitimacy 
and honest descent, as they are un- 
like the productions of the days of 
Anne. Here is no recluse serenely 
meditating on his hills, no wierd 
Mariner of ghostly romance. These 
ancestors have tinged the diction 
and colovred the thoughts of young 
Arthur Hallam’s faithful mourner, of 
Maud’s unreasonable lover, and of 
Aurora Leigh; but the strain is dif- 
ferent, almost more distinctly different 
than are the two periods of time which 
have produced them. These poems, 
which we have received and acknow- 
ledged for our best, are conclusive 
proofs, above all others, of our return 
to the common humanity and the 
broadest simple use of art. Jaud, 
Mrs. Browning’s great poem, and 
scarcely less the Jdylls—though the 
remote and fabulous distance of that 
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famous Round Table somewhat re- 
stores the compromised dignity of the 
poet—are all stories, active dramatic 
episodes; novels in verse, as clever 
critics say. Jn Memoriam is just so 
much more living than a story, as 4 
heart is more alive than the external 
incidents in which by glimpses it re- 
veals itself, being, as it is, a picture 
unparalleled of the movements and 
gestures, the broken thoughts, the 
mournful circles of musing always 
returning to one centre, which dis- 
tinguish a great personal grief. Let 
us note that it is not grief in the ab- 
stract—nothing can be further apart 
from the vague elegiac performances 
already well known in the lower 
ranks of literature. The book is a 
book which we lay apart, very near 
our Bibles, for the solace of our dark 
hours. Never was a consolation book 
of pious sermons or exhortations to 
patience one-half so soothing to a 
mourner. Just so, when the great 
blow has fallen, and the world and 
the skies are dark, do we sit through 
the silent days, wading and wander- 
ing through those mists of reverie 
taking up languidJy one thought after 
another, looking at it with our dim 
eyes, turning to lay it, where every- 
thing is laid, on that grave. The 
very ring of the verses, and their 
somewhat artificial cadence, soothe 
the sick soul with a monotony that 
suits her mood. None of the other 
poetical productions of our age are 
half so perfect; but they are so much 
akin in character that it is the present 
life, and the common emotions, with 
which all concern themselves. It is 
not very long since we somewhat de- 
spised narrative poetry, with a com- 
fortable feeling of patronage towards 
Sir Walter, and a certain condescend- 
ing approbation of Crabbe: narrative 
poetry has taken its revenge. The 
voice of our cotemporary song has 
come down out of the clouds—not 
without a plentiful train of mists 
and rainbow-reflections got in that 
vapoury region—to the universal soil, 
where it no longer does itself into 
verses, but into men and women, with 
all due material accompaniments of 
place and scene. Novels in verse, to 
be sure—the title is perfectly appro- 
priate, while, at the same time, ac- 
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knowledged and undeniable poems, 
which we need not fear to compare 
with the best of other years. 

Such has been the very unexpected 
result of the improvements and per- 
fections of our mechanical age. So 
far as men and women are concerned, 
the arts of improvement are extremely 
limited. We can improve custom 
undeniably, and comfort to any ex- 
tent; but, with very little allowance 
for these changes, could adopt the 
personages who move about in the 
oldest of all old stories as perfectly 
satisfactory types of the personages 
of to-day. And of all things in the 
world, nothing is so interesting as 
this incomplete unreasonable crea- 
ture who dominates the world. We 
come back to him with renewed cor- 
diality after every excursion other- 
wheres into which we may have been 
seduced for the moment. He is al- 
ways new in his perennial identity. 
It was not by any philosophic deli- 
neations of the supreme Spirit, but 
by so many broad and simple pictures 
of the primitive intercourse between 
a personal God and an actual man, 
that the first revelation came. By 
the divine extraordinary history 
a man’s life and death, came the 
gospel. God has acknowledged and 
countenanced by all modes—by his- 
tory and parable, and, greatest of all, 
by Incarnation—that infallible means 
of getting at the human heart and 
interest. It is perhaps the only means 
by which the universal anderstand- 
ing can be thoroughly reached at 
and penetrated. Philosophy has its 
school, and there is a limited audience 
for the higher expositions of thought ; 
but al] mankind can be touched, can 
be roused, can be interested by the 
history of men. 

And it is surely a vast mistake to 
suppose that poetry, of all arts, wants 
arecondite and select audience. Poe- 
try and painting, the two simplest 
open-air expositors of the thoughts 
and heart of human genius !—yet how 
common it is to profess one does not 
understand, does not pretend to be a 


‘judge, would not presume to venture 
an opinion! Whose fault is it if the 


good people say so? Partly, doubt- 
less, their own self-regard and self- 
timidity, afraid to like something 


that connoisseurs forbid them to like, 
and so damage their own character 
and reputation with their wiser neigh- 
bours ; but partly, at the same time, 
the fault of the artists, who forget 
their true vocation, and work for the 
few instead of for the many, to whom 
they are specially commissioned. 
Does anybody suppose that a lecture, 
or any amount of lectures, would 
charm the rude heart out of a salvage 
man like a picture or a story—the 
sweet colour or the sweet tongue— 
that takes him captive, soul and 
sense? What is there in all the ob- 
scure poems or obscure pictures ever 
produced which, in all the uses of 
true poetry and art, can equal that 
rude Christopher, painted gigantic 
on a common wall, or thrusting out 
his big limbs from a German church- 
pillar, which whoso sees in the morn- 
ing has a day of luck and good for- 
tune, and meets no harm? Why 
cannot we somehow or other pre- 
sent something conveying that same 
idea—the Christopher-giant, the big 
strength that will serve only the 


‘greatest—to bring sweet luck and 


heavenly fortune to the work-day and 
the labouring man! What these two 
human teachers say, instead of an 
enigma, doubtful unless to connois- 
seurs and critics, should be such that 
he may run who readeth it. Long 
ago, in the ages which some of us 
call dark, the poet and the painter 
were the popular expositors, familiar 
to every one; and even now there is 
an unreasoning delight of admiration 
in the gaze of an Italian peasant who 
happens to be brought face to face 
with a picture which testifies to the 
lingering far-off traces of that familiar 
friendship. Perhaps, indeed, our own 
peasant population, or the plaine. 
spoken multitude at the bottom of 
the social scale, might in a like man- 
ner avow a hereditary comprehension 
of the old friend so long departed 
from them. It is only the middle 
class who do not venture to believe 
themselves judges, and are afraid to 
think that they can tell what they 
like in that ethereal creature Art who 
never was a friend of theirs. Never 
more, perhaps, shall we fill a royal 
old city, like that old London of 
Elizabeth, with such a fresh tide of 
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new life and new inhabitants as came 
forth immortal through the amazed 
old Globe, when the unconscious play- 
wright, who most likely did not re- 
cognise in himself that Shakespeare 
whom the whole world wots of, was 
behind the scenes. Never more, it is 
certain, shall the civic politics and 
local gospel of any town swell out 
into another Jnferno, grim, splendid, 
everlasting, but there is surely still, 
when we can come at it, some means 
by which Poetry may reach a uni- 
versal audience, and be recognized as 
a more intimate influence than any 
other form of literature. All that is 
obscire, and of doubtful meaning— 
all that which it requires special in- 
tellect or culture to comprehend, is 
as untrue to the meaning of this great 
human agency us it must be always 
false to art. 

Herein lies the safety of narrative. 
We have no desire to yoke our Pe- 
gasus to cart or plough, but he goes 
better in this shining harness which 
is perfectly congenial to him, than 
with the loose and flying rein which 
so often slips from the rider’s fingers. 
Perhaps it would be true to say that 
he is no true poet who has not left to 
the world—whatever wealth of verse 
may be accumulated behind him— 
some one portrait of man or woman, 
some one impersonation, lifelike and 
recognisable among humankind. For 
ourselves, we cannot undertake to 
remember a single verse of Shelley’s ; 
but we can as little forget that pale 
Prometheus on his rock, with the 
gloomy pale horror of firmament be- 
hind him, and the groan of his agony 
thrilling through earth and heaven. 
Did we see it painted somewhere, 
or was it but so many words that 
made the picture? So if the verses 
perished, and were made an end of— 
if even in a chance memory no musi- 
cal line lingered, and the charm of 
words had evaporated from the tale— 
who could forget that noble Lancelot, 
sorrowful to the soul for the sin he 
could not shake off, profoundly and 
sadly faithful to the love which broke 
his heart? Or maiden Elaine, love- 
sick for that grandest melancholy 
figure, dying for love of the unattain- 
able splendour and excellence—sweet, 
maidenly visionary, longing towards 
the highest? This is true poetry: if 
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some new fashion of despot, inimical 
to the art, should seize upon every edi- 
tion of the Jdylls of the King, break 
the types, burn the manuscript, blot 
out miraculously every line of the poem 
out of every memory, this ethereal 
essence would still survive. Perhaps 
a still more ethereal, less describable 
essence floats out of the impassioned 
story of Aurora Leigh. It is not 
character, it is rather a certain su- 
blimated soul of description, which 
haunts one’s eyes, and gives a distinet- 
ness and warmth of colour to things 
one sees for one’s self, but which 
happen to have been seen beforehand 
by that poet in a more radiant and 
intenser light. This still indepen- 
dent of words, however great the 
charm of these words may be. For 
example, to take one of the most 
popular morsels of the poem, let us 
see a beautiful child suddenly awaked 
out of its sleep, and though we can- 
not remember a syllable of the oft- 
quoted lines which everybody knows, 
we can no more help remembering 
the rosy infant which woke under 
the eyes of Aurora, than if that me- 
morable baby had been presented, 
flesh and blood, before us. More or 
less of this soul of deathless character 
or vivid impression must survive out 
of every poem that truly claims the 
name. It is the bit of spiritual as- 
bestos—the indestructible diamond 
which lives through the greatest 
burning. Were Wordsworth’s works 
swept out of existence, Wordsworth’s 
hills would breathe to each other this 
spiritual essence of his life; and that 
poem is not a great poem which could 
not afford to be consumed and perish, 
leaving behind it some such imperish- 
able soul. 
These characteristics, however, be- 
long to great poems, and only a few 
works in any department of art ever 
reach to that supreme rank. A host 
of poems which. are not great, make 
one of the earliest superficial proofs 
that great poems are come or coming, 
since the climax never arrives with- 
out a certain general prophetic ex- 
citement of the common soul. The 
air is numerous with verses; poetry, 
like the bees, murmurs through the 
gales, which are not zephyrs, of this 
reluctant summer, as they have done 
with gradual increase through some 
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summers past, Let us not scorn any 
of these poetry books. Have they 
not their audience—an audience far 
more eager, genial, and warm in wel- 
come, than anything we can hope to 
attain to? Have we not all, in our 
day, lived upon those simple sweets, 
and loved them? It is the undying 
Youth always renewed, and never, 
thank heaven, perishing out of the 
land, about whose hyacinthine curls 
these song-birds cluster. It is to him 
they sing soft songs and tender mea- 
sures before the age of passion. It 
is for him they weave those gossamer 
webs of soft superficial feeling—emo- 
tions which content his unawakened 
heart. Tender moralisings which 
stand for thought—mild touches of 
landscape which answer instead of 
nature—have not we all, some time 
or other, partaken of that fare, and 
thanked heaven for the genius that 
made it sweet, and risen up with 
tender impulses of emulation, and 
such affection for the singer as does 
not move us towards greater singers 
now? Few are the poetry-books 
which can tempt us through them 
nowadays; but because we are old, 
dare any one suppose that Youth is 
dead and the seasons changed? They 
still go piping through the country, 
these verse-makers, and the young 
people go after them in a sweet fer- 
vour and surprise of admiration: it 
is verse, and the Youth-Magician has 
glamour in his ears as well as his eyes. 
Where we only see a fiddler, it is 
Orpheus, to his eyes, that draws the 
bow—the strains are strains to which 
the stars stand still and listen, though 
we find so little music in them: 
therefore sing, ye minor minstrels! 
your evening stars and roses—your 
soft whispers of the love that is com- 


‘ing all in its early mists and rainbows 


—your tender lamentations and ele- 
gies are sweet to that young soul; 
what they lack, his own imagination 
can add tothem; therefore sing! and 
let no evil-minded critic come between 
you and the young worshipper at 
your knee. 

But there is an intermediate sphere 
—“ower bad for blessing, and ower 
good for banning’—which gives all 
the trouble in the world to public 
opinion and its self-constituted assist- 
ants—a tantalising and troublesome 


class, who have it in them, but will 
not bring forth in any satisfactory 
manner that portion of the divine 
gitt which has fallen to their share. 
It is amusing to witness the efforts 
made by all our literary authorities 
for the proper establishment in life 
of these uncertain and provoking 
poets. What  solicitations—what 
coaxings—what threats are put forth 
upon them! one critic dolefally 
beseeching that his poet will bestir 
himself a little, and justify the good 
opinion which fe las not hesitated 
to pronounce; another opposing, all 
sardonic and ironical, the entrance of 
the candidate for honours, warning 
him that, without more serious effort, 
his hopes are vain. Nothing can be 
well imagined more provoking, if one 
happens to have hazarded one’s opi- 
nion early as to the future chances of 
such an aspirant, than the appear- 
ance of a new piece of work from 
those dubious and not-to-be-trusted 
hands. The unfortunate censor of 
the press, for pure love, could whip 
his protegé, but dares not, out of 
regard for his own reputation, as 
well as for that of the reckless neo- 
phyte; and hence is built up many 
an uncertain, unsteady little turret 
of fame, founded on youthful pro- 
mise, and the plaudits of a press 
which must be consistent to itself, 
whatever its author chooses to be— 
a flimsy erection, ready to topple 
over, any unwary moment, and with 
no real ground to stand on. Such 
reputations are not few, and, singu- 
larly undesirable as they are, the 
owners of them are perhaps the last 
to perceive the deceptive nature and 
unreality of the praise which is na- 
turally pleasant to their palate. 
Dangerous praise—approval which 
does not stimulate, but lulls, and 
perhaps hinders some minds of the 
full degree of eminence they might 
have attained, had they been treated 
more honestly. To be sure, it is with 
this class that the art of criticism, so 
far as it has any title to be called an 
art, has most to do, and ought to 
have greatest influence. For great 
poems flash beyond criticism; we say 
our say because it is our business; 
and our wages oblige us, even when 
we have the grace to be ashamed of 
ourselves to utter judgment on the 
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Celestials. But we might as well hold 
our peace, as we are all very well 
aware; and as for the singing-birds, 
in their indiscriminate melodious 
crowd, who but some ruthless ruffian, 
severely goaded by the impish visita- 
tions of the printer’s familiar, could 
find it in his heart to harm their 
innocence? It is precisely the inter- 
mediary people with whom, if we are 
to be of any service in this world, we 
have to do, 

And it is a doubtful and difficult 
question how far any criticism, ex- 
cept that of time and circumstances, 
can decide upon the powers and capa- 
bilities of youth. Young men, trained 
as young men are after our highest 
standard of education, come naturally 
out of that process with a consider- 
able amount of talk and conversation 
in them, which it requires no great 
inducement to persuade them to put 
on paper. A large amount of read- 
ing, a spirited adoption of opinions 
on which the youth’s fervour and 
natural belief in himself confer a 
certain aspect of originality and ge- 
nuineness, make a very pretty capital 
to start with, and it is necessary that 
he be permitted to work off that first 
impetus, before it is very perceptible 
what real mettle is in him ;—where- 
as, on the other hand, a young man 
of genius is quite as likely—perhaps 
more likely, the natural veneration 
being stronger in him—to copy and 
echo his favourite authors as the 
more ordinary intellect by his side. 
The two run together, side by side, 
for some time after they have started. 
Perhaps a certain grace of incom- 
pleteness hangs about the perform- 
ances of the destined poet, but the 
chances are that this is but an omen 
of failure to himself and other people. 
The competitors are fresh from the 
same subjects, the same studies, and 
a certain faculty of verse-making is 
thecommon property of youth. Who 
is to tell which of them will go 
beyond that graceful possibility of 
authorship which adds a certain ethe- 
real touch to the refined intelligence 
of many an ordinary English gentle- 
man? Who will make bold to con- 
clude that this is the poet-born, and 
not’ the other? Perhaps there is no 
great writer or great man who does 
not lovingly and wistfully remember 
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some one who started in the race with 
him, but did not, to the perennial 
amazement of the conqueror, win 
the crown. One hears of such at the 
commencement of every great life, 
at the beginning of every notable 
struggle—sometimes it is he, and not 
the real winner, whom the bystanders 
have most cheered. Oan any one 
tell how this is, or discriminate when 
they set out between the man who 
wili stop short presently, and dro 

out of the course, and he who will 
go on with a growing power and 
ardour to the crowning laurel and 
the celestial goal? Not bystanders 
alone, but elected umpires and sub- 
lime authorities of Olympus, have 
made the most egregious blunders 
on this score; nobody knows it, not 
even the victor himself, who in his 
heart has most likely adjudged the 
crown to his rival. They run toge- 
ther for a longer or a shorter time, as 
may be, and no man can tell which . 
will win, when suddenly one comes 
to a sudden pause and stands still, 
not a little surprised at himself. 
Why does his. comrade devour the 
way with these flying steps, while 
he is suddenly brought to a stand- 
still? It is a predicament in which, 
one time or another, every man must 
find himself, who ventures on the 
contest with that child of air, 
Puzzled and amazed, the foiled 
competitor stands at the end of his 
tether, and sees the flash of his com- 
panion’s progress, and hears the 
shouts that hail him. Blank and 
dismayed, the critics cluster round 
that unfortunate: some of them con- 
dole with him, some of them abuse 
him—for, to be sure, it must have 
been his fault: he was indolent, or he 
was careless, or he forgot how much 
other people’s credit was involved 
with his own. They are all entirely 
amazed and uncomprehending, un- 
able to explain to themselves how 
any man should dart forward with 
that ineffable, unexplainable speed. 
But on the other side, the modest 
genius stands breathless, surprised 
only at failure, able to comprehend 
his rival passing and surpassing, and 
going far above him, wondering only 

at that strange sudden pause and © 
stoppage—as ready almost as the 
vanquished himself to blame some 
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blunder or circumstance for the in- 
evitable breakdown. 

Now to be able to divine which 
was which—to discriminate the un- 
conscious champion, and prophesy 
on some surer ground than chance, 
which man, by divine right of nature, 
carried already the budding crown— 
would be something of a business for 
the critic, if he were equal to it. Un- 
fortunately, it is only the old remorse- 
less critic Time who ever does settle 
that question. The touch of his in- 
different old fingers makes everything 
certain, if we can but wait long 
enough; but in the mean time what 
is to hinder that we should all let 
loose our opinion? or, at least, if 
nothing else is to be done, set forth 
before the competitors the dangers 
as well as the glories of the race— 
the possibilities of- stopping short 
inglorious—the chance of being mir- 
aculously outstripped and left be- 
hind? Yet believe not, oh young 
hero! that our prelections will be of 
much advantage to your training. 
It will not be your fault if you stop 
short at the end of your tether. 
Neither we nor anybody else can 
lengthen that inevitable band ; but if 
a word of well-meant and consola- 
tory warning—preparation in case of 
the worse—excellent good advice, 
such as, the whole world knows, is 
universally acceptable to the well- 
conducted mind of youth, be of any 
service to you, you are heartily wel- 
come to it; and it is hereby offered 
to you. Let not him that putteth on 
his armour boast himself as if he 
were putting it off. Be not too con- 
fident in your own powers. If, in 
this case, the race is to the swift and 
the battle to the strong, no man 
breathing can point out, until the 
issue proves it, where is that deep- 
— breast, and those winged 
eet. 

Well up in the list of modern poets, 
who, whatever they may be, are not 
great poets as yet, stands the name 
of Owen Meredith—an appellation, 
as everybody knows, wisely chosen 
to veil another name, which might 


' well bias anybody’s judgment to- 


wards the heir of its glory. The 
young author has now ground of his 
own to stand upon, and appears be- 
fore us _a very clear ,and perfect in- 


stance of the uncertainty which we 
have just been speaking of. A young 
plant from the natural and uncul- 
tured soil could not have thrown out 
its early branches so vigorously, 
without establishing beyond doubt 
its innate powers, but the case is en- 
tirely different with the young repre- 
sentatives of the flower of English 


society, towards whose making all 


the arts have lent a hand, and to 
whom the accumulations of all the 
world—riches that have withstood 
the fire of ages, and the revolutions 
of time—come calmly, an assured in- 
heritance. A young, capable, and 
ardent mind, full of youthful force 
and confidence, sedulously trained to 
acquaintance with al] the literature 
of the world, accustomed to meet in 
everyday intercourse the best minds 
of its own era, permitted to snatch 
its own fervid and rapid impressions 
from the brilliant, gay, inscrutable 
surface which it calls Life; and full 
of an early power of expression which 
it is easy to mistake for something 
deeper than the ready utterance of 
youth—is of all other developments 
of intellect the one most difficult to 
judge of. Working-day people, when 
they write verses, are generally more 
humble in their self-estimate; and a 
man who has to hold his own against 
a hard world, forgets that confidence 
in words and symbols which we all 
start with, and learns to be sure of 
little more than the bit of steadfast 
ground he stands on—if he is happy 
enough to have so much—and the 
glimpse of sky over his head. But 
things are different with our young 
paladin. He goes abroad upon the 
world nowadays not with the old 
knightly purposes. He is not a 
Quixote ; but he cannot help being 
young, however old, and sage, and 
experienced he may choose to appear. 
He goes out of his college in glory 
and in joy. He goes abroad to the 
Italy of romance—the France of 
pleasure. He casts his delighted 
eyes abroad, and sees the flower of 
humankind amusing itself; but he 
is a philosopher—that does not con- 
tent him. So he plunges below the 
surface, as he imagines, and, emerg- 
ing at the other extremity of social 
existence, finds another quality of 
humankind, not ornamental, also 
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amusing itself. Between the two 
hovers a dark sphere, often illumi- 
nated with brilliant hectic lights, 
where the two extremities surge 
together in wild, gay, sometimes 
hideous combinations; a world of 
vice which the young spectator visits 
unabashed spectator-wise, to study, 
not to enjoy ;—and immediately our 
philosopher-poet flashes up to the 
hill-top, and sounds his trumpet, and 
utters his poem. Has he not a right 
to assume the prophet’s mantle, the 
garland, and the robe of song? Has 
he not been looking out with fresh 
eyes, new and bright and unpreju- 
diced—and does not he know Life ? 

What can any one say to him ?— 
it is all entirely natural, so true in its 
‘falseness that the objector pauses, 
overpowered with the _ perpetual 
charm of that paradox. To be sure, 
it is not agreeable that his observa- 
tion should be turned in that special 
direction, and that, even in his first 
delusion, life should bear that aspect 
to his eyes; but still we can surely 
all remember the time when the 
scene under our own eyes was the 
world, and our own conclusions were 
too infallible to be doubted. The tri- 
umphant young mind, dazzled with 
its own clearsightedness, is so abun- 
dantly true to itself in the midst of 
its wisdom, that we stop with a 
smile the disapproval on our lips. 
Some time the young philosopher will 
know better; sometime he will find 
out that German baths and French 
salons are a marvellously small bit of 
the world; and that a snatch of dissi- 
pation is no more life than the bitter 
bubbles of fermentation are wine. 
In the mean time, he has flashed 
abroad that wonderful delight of his 
first sensations, his joy, his admira- 
tions—sorrows that are unspeakable 
—loves that will last for ever; has 
done them all into melodious verse, 
and cast them abroad upon the 
world, and stands with the fumes of 
his poem—celestial intoxication— 
hanging about him, waiting for the 
plaudits that are to follow that out- 
burst of the everlasting song! 

Such are the circumstances in 
which Mr. Owen Meredith stands, as 
many another poet fated to the high- 
est honours has stood in his day, 
before the world. We cannot tell 
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whether this young author will hold 
out and attain a supreme place—and 
still less would we prophesy that he 
is one of those who will stop short, 
and carry nothing but a reputation 
of promise out of the hard-contested 
field. He has made a sufficient ap- 
pearance to attract some interest and 
some curiosity—to thrill the souls of 
literary newspapers, and float his 
name and the knowledge of him 
upon the surface of society : he has 
done so much that it will be surpris- 
ing if he does not do more. But he 
is so far from having achieved any- 
thing which will retain real influence 
on the public mind, or procure him 
any genuine reputation, that he is 
precisely in that typical position so 
tempting to the moraliser. He is a 
fugleman of that host so number- 
less in our days, of whom admiring 
friends expect such astonishing re- 
sults, and of whom we read in those 
popular records of college-life, in 
which every second man is certainly 
born to be either Primate, Premier, 
Lord Chancellor, or First Poet of the 
age. How the world goes on in its 
old mediocrity all the same, in spite of 
these marvellous drafts of young life, 
is very astonishing; for State jobbing, 
and Church Patronage, and Promo- 
tion by Purchase, though doubtless 
inventions of the Evil One, have not 
been found hitherto to produce such 
very perilous and melancholy results 
as the extinguishment of a genera- 
tion. Mr. Owen Meredith is a fugle- 
man of the order, but an honest and 
candid one. He is not afraid to cast 
forth upon the world the overflow- 
ings of his mind, and be judged by 
the positive standard—the only ten- 
able standard of men or poems—of 
what he can do. There is much to 
condemn in his fagitive verses ; there 
is much wanting in his more serious 
work ; but there is everything to com- 
mend in the sincere and open-hearted 
manner in which he gives forth his 
conclusions upon the world and life 
and things in general. This young 
writer does not affect anything rural 
or rustical. He makes none of the old 
conventional babbling of green fields ; 
he assumes boldly that his artificial 
world is the world, and proceeds un- 
daunted on that foundation. Feel- 
ing himself perfectly equipped, and 
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ready for anything that may happen 
to him, he goes forth with that 
sublime superiority to good and evil 
—that calm equality of observation, 
studying impartially vice and virtue 
—with perhaps rather a leaning of 
interest towards the former, a more 
dramatical and piquant element in 
the history of humanity, which cha- 
racterises, in our day, these young 
philosophers—to declare to us his 
impressions and. experiences, Life! 
oh, so serious! filling one’s cup with 
an unspeakable bitterness, which 
nevertheless one somehow enjoys— 
and so wicked! men and women fall- 
ing in and out of love without inter- 
mission, and bringing about the sad- 
dest catastrophes, which, melancholy 
as they are, one welcomes eagerly for 
the sake of an event and a sensation 
—and so perverse! the wrong man 
and the wrong woman always turning 
up in that lottery, where all the world 
(it is to be supposed) struggles con- 
stantly for prizes. This, at present, 
is Mr. Owen Meredith’s conception of 
the existence, which, nevertheless, is 
shared by multitudes of commonplace 
middle-aged people, and has a back- 
ground of very dull neutral tint, care- 
lessly washed in, to throw into bolder 
relief those superlative moments of 
ecstasy and ages of anguish which 
belong to the young hero. And far 
be it from us to make any objection. 
Hard are those mentors who refuse 
to the young people their day of ro- 
mance; but unfortunately our poet’s 
romance is of a fashion unknown to 
the English imagination. It is French 
love which he keeps simmering over 
his brasier—the highest goddess of 
his thoughts “wears a chain,” is 
hailed as “‘my love, and yet not 
mine,” and reproached because she 
“could not wait” the advent of Love 
and the Poet. Now, though it may be 
very pretty and dramatical to imagine 
the separated pair from the end of 
the world sending their thoughts to 
each other—the lover who has come 
too late, and the lady who would not 
wait, each doing their sad duties an- 
gelically well, that dear sweet pale 


‘creature, enduring her husband and 


putting up with her children, and 
looking forward to a happy union in 
heaven with the true object of her 
affections—somehow it does not at 


all fall in with our insular prejudices. 
They are used to that sort of thing in 
France, and don’t mind it; but we 
must remind our poet that he writes 
English, and that true art does not 
permit a thought which is conceived 
in the idiom of one tongue to be ex- 
pressed in that of another. We know 
nothing about such loves in English 
speech. Vice is vice everywhere; 
and we have, to be sure, Divorce 
Courts, and other such horrors, like 
other people; but we have not 
come to like, and, the chances are, 
never wil! come to like, that delicious 
balance, so dear to our lively neigh- 
bours, which holds just at the climax 
point the grand moral seesaw, one 
end of which rises into superlative 
and angelical virtue, while the other 
drops into the gaping ruinous dark- 
ness. We do not appreciate the poise, 
nor enjoy the breathiess and entranc- 
ing interest which attends it. The 
very virtue, at its highest, appears to 
our dull ideas something to be rather 
ashamed of than otherwise—some- 
thing certainly quite beyond the 
touch of words. Nor can we, dull to 
sentiment in that supernal region, 
at all approve of the final appeal to 
heaven, which is suspiciously like a 
mere spiritual elopement. Loves of 
this fashion had much better be left 
to their native language; they do not 
suit our plain-spoken tongue, still 
less do they suit our contracted 
ideas. The love of England wears 
maiden blushes. We give free licence 
to all young poets to see this rose- 
light of morning upon earth and sea, 
to think nothing in the world so im- 
portant as the “ congenial soul” and 
“‘sympathstic heart”—the inspiration 
of their vernal songs,—even in the 
early glow of this intoxication, to 
fancy everybody as much interested 
in the universal love-making as them- 
selves; but we set limits to the 
licence. The heroine who “wears 
a chain,” blushes hectic, and not 
rose red., Let him write French who 
writes sentimental letters to her. 
We do not acknowledge, even as a 
dramatic situation—not even as a 
tableau of virtue triumphant—the 
legerdemain of Passion, poetical and 
superlative, balancing upon its see- 
saw. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are 
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many graceful verses and pleasant 
snatches of song in Mr. Owen Mere- 
dith’s early hours of idleness. Let us 
instance such a pretty cabinet picture, 
warmly framed and perfect, as the 
following :— 


“My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown s0 sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other's eyes ? 


Ah, still I see your soft white hand, 
Hovering warm o’er Queen and Knight, 
Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand ; 

The double Castles guard the wings, 
The Bishop bent on distant things, 
Moves sidling through the fight. 
Our fingers touch ; our glances meet, 
And falter; falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field your Queen 
Rides slow, her soldiery all between, 
And checks me unaware. 
Ah me! the little battle’s done, 
Disperst is all its chivalry. 
Full many a move since then hive we 
*Mid life’s perplexing chequers made, 
And many a game with fortune played. 
What is it we have won? 
This, this at least, if this alone, 
That never, never, never more, 
As in those old still nights of yore 
(Ere we were grown so sadly wise), 
Can you and I shut out the skies, 
Sbut out the world and wintry weather; 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess as then we played together.” 


And here is something which rings 
like real inetal— 


“Yet I am a part of the things I despise, 
Since my life is bound by their common span ; 
And each idler I meet in square or street, 
Hath within him what all that’s without him 
belies, 
The miraculous, infinite heart of man, 
With its countless capabilities! 
The sleckest guest at the general feast, 
That at every sip, as he sups, says grace, 
Hath in him a touch of the untamed beast, 
And change of nature is change of place. 
The judge on the bench, and the scamp in the 
dock, 
Have in-each of them much that iseommon 
to both: 
Each is part of the parent stock, 
And ap: difference comes of their different 
cloth. 
*Twixt the Seven Dials and Exeter Hall, 
The gulf that is fixed is not so wide; 
And vay that last year at her Majesty's 
ail, 
Sicken’d me so with his simper of pride, 
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Is the hero now heard of, the first on the wall. 
With the bayonet-wound in his side. 


we I know that all acted time, 
By that which succeeds it is ever received, 
As calmer, completer, and more sublime, 
Only because it is finished—because 
We only behold the thing it achieved— 
We behold not the thing it was. 


Who knows how sculptor on sculptor starved, 
With the thought in the head by the hand 
uncarved ? 
And he that spread out in its ample repose, 
That grand, indifferent godlike brow 
How vuinly his own may have ached, who 
knows, 
*Twiat the laurel above and the wrinkle 
below ? 


Oh Lord of the soul of man, whose will 
Made earth for man, and man for heaven, 

Help all thy creatures to fulfil 
The hopes to each one given! 

So fair thou mad'st, and so complete 

The little daisies at our feet ; 

So sound and so robust in heart, 

The patient beasts that bear their part ; 

In this world’s labour never asking 

The reason of its ceaseless tasking. 

Hast thou made man though more in kind, 

By reason of his soul and mind; 

Yet less in unison with life, 

By reason of an inward strife, 

Than these, thy simpler creatures, are?” 


This last is better for its thoughts 
than its execution, which is a fault 
on the right side—execution without 
thought being the kind of production 
from which this young poet and the 
young world which he represents has 
most to fear. It is true that a power 
of execution in this day means rather 
a faculty for rough verses and ir- 
regular measure than for the smooth 
and polished diction of old; but it 
may very well happen that the rude 
rhythm takes a word of trouble, and 
is a delusion and snare more potent 
than even the liquid flow of words 
which made music to the ears of our 
fathers. In the volume called The 
Wanderer,* there are some apparent 
intentions of conveying a subtle 
thread of story out of one short poem 
into another, as has been done in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Maud ; but we cannot 
affirm that they have been success- 
ful. Mr. Owen Meredith, however, 
can tell a story; and this gift he 
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manifests, not only in the little clas- 
sic drama of Clytemnestra, which, 
notwithstanding many vigorous and 
picturesque passages, belongs to the 
Newdegate school of poetry ; but also 
jn the modern tale, with which he 
has followed the example of his 
greater contemporaries: for, not 
content with the verses, he has put 
forth his strength in one sustained 
effort, and the result is another novel 
in verse—the story of Lucile.* 

Again a French plan and subject— 
again another example of that popu- 
lar superiority to English ideas of 
life and love which has begun to 
steal upon young English literature. 
Lucile is that favorite heroine of 
French romance, a beautiful widow ; 
wonderfully superior to the follies of 
fashion, and with touching evidences 
of a broken heart in her looks and 
behaviour, she is yet angelically 
present at various haunts of fashion, 
where she does much unintentional 
mischief and some good. She has, 
of course, two lovers, one of whom, 
hopeless himself, satisfies his re- 
vengeful feelings by deceiving and 
sending off the other. After an in- 
terval, when the deceived lover has 
married, the whole party meet at 
Ems, where Lucile defeats her re- 
jected and vindictive suitor in a 
second attempt to injure the happi- 
ness of his former rival, and helps to 
establish a thorough understanding 
between the husband and wife. With 
these events the greater part of the 
story is filled. It is thoronghly con- 
ventional, the whole plan and con- 
struction of the tale being familiar 
to all experienced romance-readers, 
who are of course perfectly prepared 
to koow that Lucile after this be- 
comes a Sister of Charity, and is at 
last the means of briogiog about a 
happy marriage betweep the children 
of those rivals for her own love. 
But many an excellent story is made 
out of the same conventional mate- 
rials, and we do not quarrel with our 
author on that score, for .there is 
abundant vigour and rapidity in the 
‘narrative, and much picturesque and 
lifelike description. Neither do we 
upbraid Mr. Owen} Meredith for hav- 
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lost fortune among the accessories of 
his drama, as everybody else has at 
the present moment. The fact has 
been so eadly common, and its results 
contain so much rich and never- 
failing material, that one cannot 
wonder if it is very readily received 
into the repertory of the romance- 
writer, whether he writes in prose 
or verse. Mrs. Browning’s Romney 
Leigh loses his sight in a fire, exactly 
as Jane Eyre’s Rochester and various 
other heroes who had the luck to 
come after that first unfortunate 
gentleman have done. It is too much 
to demand originality of incident. 
But we have infinitely greater objec- 
tions to the French character of the 
heroine than to the French name, 
which plays such pranks, as the author 
confesses, with English rbymes. The 
brilliant French widow is as much 
contrary to the genius of English ro- 
mance, as she who ‘‘ wears a chain,” is 
to the love-sonnets of English poetry. 
These materiaJs are alien and foreign 
to us, and convey a certain disrespect 
to the traditions of our language and 
literature, which is not excusable in 
a young writer, and which of course 
he must expect to impair the reputa- 
tion of his book. This is quite a 
fundamental blunder, and worthy of 
allcensure. Besides, if Mr. Meredith’s 
Lucile was such a person as he calls 
her, what had she to do in that pub- 
lic room at Ems, being heartbroken, 
and lonely, and disgusted with the 
world? Had they all been carried 
by a sudden tour de force to some 
mysterious chateau, where the lady 
lived in seclusion, we could have for- 
given the stratagem; but what had 
such a person to do at a German 
bath? We repeat like the oracle, 
who, for that once at least, was 
doubtless mistaken—this will never 
do! No!—not if Mr. Owen Mere- 
dith turned out another Words- 
worth. It is possible enough to bear 
with a blue woman once in a way, 
instead of our English rosebud hero- 
ine, of whom we are never tired; but 
we set our face against the importa- 
tion of the French widow into our 
tender fields and dewy landscapes. 
She is very charming, but we have 
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the door for Madame, and bow her 
out to her carriage. We admire her 
sentiments and her toilette at a re- 
spectful distance, but she does not 
belong to us—never did, and never 
shall. 

Having entered which protest for 
the benefit of all those young culti- 
vators of literature who are contemp- 
tuous of our good English fashions of 
love making, and of the maiden hero- 
ine of the same, we do not object to 
return to the book before us, where 
the story, despite the trammels of 
verse, moves lightly and not too slow, 
and where the scene and landscape 
are picturesque andtrue, Here is the 
coming on and dispersion of a moun- 
tain-storm :— 


“ After noontide the clouds, which had tra- 
versed the east 

Half the day, gathered closer, and rose and in. 
creased, 

The air changed and chilled. As though out 
of the ground 

There ran up the trees a confused hissing 
sound, 

And the wind rose. 
chamois, the air. 

And looked at each other, and halted, and there 

Unbuckled the cloaks from their saddles. 

Ere long 

the mountains 


The guides sniffed, like 


Thiek darkness descended 
among, 

And a vivid, vindictive and serpentine flash 

Gored the darkness, and shone it across with a 
gash. 

The rain fell in great heavy drops and anon 

Broke the thunder. 

The horses took fright every one. 

The Duke’s in a moment was far out of sight ; 

The guides shouted. The band was obliged to 
alight, 

And, dispersed up the perilous pathway, walked 
blind 

To the darkness before from the darkness be- 
hind. 


And the storm is abroad on the mountains ! 
He fills 
he crouch’d hollows and all the oracular hills 

With dread voices of power. A roused millioa 
or more 

Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their hoar 

Immemorial ambusb, and roll in the wake 

Of the cloud whose reflection leaves livid the 
lake. 

And the wind, that wild robber for plunder 
descends 

From invisible lands o’er these black moun- 
tain-ends: 
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Iie howls as he hounds down his prey, and his 
lash 

Tears the hair of the timorous wild mountain- 
ash, 

That clings to the rock with her garments aj] 
torn, 

Like a woman in fear. 

There is war in the skies! 

Lo! the black-winged legions of tempest arise 

O’er those sharp splintered rocks that are gleam- 
ing below 

In the soft light so fair and so fatal, as thongh 

Some seraph burned through them, the thun-. 
derbolt scorching, 

Which the black cloud unbosomed just now. 
Lo! the lurching 

And shivering pine-trees, like phantoms that 
seem 

To waver above in the dark: and yon stream, 

How it hurries and roars on its way to the 
white 

And paralyzed lake there, appalled at the sight 

Of the things seen in heaven. 


Meanwhile 
The sun in its setting sent up the last smile 
Of his power to baffle the storm. And behold! 
O’er the mountains embattled, his armies, all 
gold, 
Rose and rested; while far up the dim airy 
crags 
Its artillery silenced, its banners in rags, 
The rear of the tempest its sullen retreat 
Drew off slowly, receding in silence to meet 
The powers of the night, which, now gathering 
afar, 
Had already sent forward one bright signal- 
star. 


The dimness of eve o'er the valleys had closed, 

The rain had ceased falling, the mountains re- 
posed, 

The stars had enkindled in luminous courses 

Their slow- sliding lamps, when, remounting 
their horses, 

The riders retraversed that mighty’ serration 

Of rockwork. Thus left to its own deso- 
lation, 

The lake, from whose glimmering limits the 
ast 

Transient pomp of the pageants of sunset had 
passed, 

Drew into its bosom the darkness, and only 

Admitted within it one image—a lonely 

And tremulous phantom of flickering light, 

That followed the mystical moon through the 
night.” 


And here a hurried night - ride 
through the same scenery :— 
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« Fast and furious he rode through the thickets 
which rose 

Up the shaggy hill-side ; and the quarrelling 
crows 

Clanged above him, and, clustering down the 
dim air, 

Dropped into the dark woods. By fits here and 
thee, 

Shepherd-fires faintly gleamed from the valleys. 
Oh, how 

He envied the wings of each wild bird, as now 

He urged the steed over the dizzy ascent 

Of the mountain! Behind him a murmur was 
sent 

From tbe torrent—before him a sound from the 
tracts 

Of the woodlands that waved o’er the dark cata- 
racts, 

And the loose earth and loose stones rolled 
momently down 

From the hoofs of his steed to abysses unknown. 

The red day had fallen beneath the black woods, 

And the Powers of the night through the vast 
solitudes 

Walked abroad and conversed with each other. 
The trees 

Were in sound and in motion, and muttered 
like seas 

In Elfland. The road threugh the forest was 
hollowed, 

On he sped through the darkness as though he 
were followed 

Fast, fast by the Erl King!” 


Nor can we deny the truth and 
power of the foliowiug sketch :— 


“ When Lucile left Matilda, she sat for long hours 

Forlorn in her own vacant chamber. Those 
powers 

Of action and thought the day’s sharp exigence 

Had maintained for a while at a pitch so intense 

Now when solitude found her within and with- 
out, 

teleased from the part she had fully played out, 

Deserted her wholly. Alone in the gloom, 

"Mid the signs of departure that gave to that 
room 

A dull sense of strangeness, about to turn back 

To her old vacant life, on her old homeless track, 

She felt her heart falter with'n her. She sat 

Like sume poor player gazing dejectedly at 

The insignia of royalty worn for a night; 

Exhausted, fatigued with the dazzle and light, 

And the effort of passionate feigning; who 
thinks 

Of her own meagre rushlighted chamber, and 
shrioks 

From the chill of the change that awaits her. 


Unable to sleep she descended the stair 
That led from her room to the garden ; 
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The air, 

With the chill of the dawn yet unrisen, but at 
hand, 

Strangely smote on her feverish forehead; the 
land 

Lay in darkness and change like a world in its 
grave: 

No sound save the voice of the long river-wave, 

And the crickets that sing all the night. She 
stood still, 

Vaguely watching the thin cloud that curled on 
the hill. 

Ah, pale woman! what, with that heart-broken 
look, 

Didst thou read there in nature's weird heart- 
breaking book ? 

Have the wild rains of heaven a father? and who 

Hath in pity begotten the drops of the dew? 

Orion, Arcturus, who pilots them both ? 

What leads forth in his season the bright Maze- 
roth? 

Hath the darkness a dwelling save there in those 
eyes? ° 

And what name hath that half-revealed hope in 
the skies ? 

Ay, question and listen! What answer ? 

The sound 

Of the long river-wave through its stone- 
troubled bound, 

And the crickets that sing all the night.” 


From these extracts our readers 
will see that there is no small 
amount of force and vitality, as well 
as skill in the craft of verse-making 
to be found in Lucile. We spare 
the dialogues ; sad examples of 
what the poor muse is driven to 
in the conduct of a modern tale ; 
poetry, of course, it is impossible to 
call these snatchy conversations put 
into rhyme; but they are cleverly 
done notwithstanding. The rhymes 
themselves, however, are not quite 
so carefully looked to as they might 
have been, and even in the full swing 
of narrative the reader is brought up 
suddenly with the sense of a jar on 
the road: hers does not rhyme well 
to characters; the effect of the em- 
phasis on the last syllable of a long 
word—an experiment which the au- 
thor of Lucile seems fond of trying 
—unfortunately, is not always suc- 
cessful, and we fear to whisper how 
often we have stumbled upon the 
jingle of furl’d and world, which 
seems a favourite combination. This 
is not a lack of power, but a lack of 
that which Carlyle describes as one 
of the supreme faculties of genius— 
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the faculty of taking trouble. It is 
nothing that a little additional pains 
and honest attention to the work can- 
not easily set right. Some rhymes 
there are in the world, exquisite be- 
yond all music, which it is not per- 
missible to think of otherwise than 
as born so, divine intuitions ; so there 
are some Raphael touches which 
have certainly come direct out of the 
heaven of genius above all premedita- 
tion—but these are few ; and vast is 
the charm of labour and pains to sub- 
due the unruly syllables, and catch 
the floating notes of music always 
abroad upon the winds and air. 

We remember to have heard of a 
young painter who brought a critic 
in whose judgment he had confi- 
‘dence, to see his picture. One may 
be sure the youth himself thought 
well enough of it in the first place. 
The authority looked, approved, com- 
mended, — nothing could be more 
satisfactory than his criticism — until, 
“ Now, of course, you know as well 
as Ido you have all the picture to 
paint, eh ?” said the critic, getting up 
good-humouredly. We say the same 
te our young poet. Yon know per- 
fectly well all the picture is to paint 
yet. There are good touches of de- 
sign and ideas of colour.. We have 
nothing much to object to your 
method of laying on ; but to be sure 
the picture is all to paint. 

And to show before we are done, 
that, despite the Frenchness of his 
womenkind and his love-making, 
there is in this book due sense of 
national excellences within our own 
sea-straitened limits; as well as for 
an excellent representation of one 
strong and evident national peculi- 
arity, which, amid our perpetual re- 
formations and the calm eclecticism 
of modern politics, both the poetry 
and the prose of English life may 
well make account of, we conclude 
with a sober and faithful portrait, 
in every way veracious, honest, and 
well drawn—the English Parliament- 
man of our day and generation :— 


“ Here 
My next neighbour’s a man with twelve thou- 
sand a-year, 
Who deems that life has not a pastime more 
pleasant 
Than to follow a fox or to slaughter a pheasant; 
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Yet this fellow goes through a contested elec. 
tion, ; 

Lives in London, and sits, like the soul of dejec- 
tion, 

All the day through upon-a committee, and late 

To the last, every night, through the dreary 
debate, 

As though he were getting each speaker by 
heart, 

Though amongst them he never presumes to 
take part. 

One asks one’s self why, without murmur or 
question, 

He foregoes all his tastes, and destroys his di- 
gestion, . 

For a labour of which the result seems so 
small ? 

* The man is ambitious, you say—not at all; 

He has just sense enough to be fully aware 

That he never can hope to be Premier, or 
share 

The renown of a Tully—or even to hold 

A subordinate office. He is not so bold 

As to fancy the House for ten minutes would 
bear 

With patience his modest opinions to hear. 

* But he wants something.’ 

What! with twelve thousand a-year: 

What conld Government give him would be 
half so dear 

To his heart as a walk with a dog and a gun, 

Through his own pleasant woods, or a capital 
run? 

«No, but vanity fills out the emptiest brain; 

The man would be more than his neighbours, 
‘tis plain ; 


If the Fashion to him open one of its doors, 

As proud as a sultan returns to his boors.” 

Wrong again! if you think s:o—For, primo, my 
friend 

Is the head of a family known from one end 

Of his shire to the other as the oldest; and 
therefore 

He despises fine lords and fine ladies, He care 
for 

A peerage? no, truly! Secundo, he rarely 

Or never goes out; dines at Bellamy’s sparely, 

And abhors what you call the gay world. 

Then I ask, 

What inspires and consoles such & self-imposed 
task 

As the life of this man, but the sense of its 
duty ? 

And I swear that the eyes of the baughtiest 
besuty 

Have never inspired in my soul that intense, 

Keverential, and loving, and absolute sense 

Of heartfelt admiration I feel for this man, 

As I see him beside me, there wearing the wan 

London daylight away on his humdrum com- 
mittee, 
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So unconscious of all that awakens my pity 
And wonder. 


The humility of it! the grandeur withal ! 

The sublimity of it! And yet, should you 
call 

The man’s own very slow apprehension to 
t 


bh 

He would ask, with a stare, what sublim- 
ity is? 

His work is the duty to which he was born ; 

He accepts it without ostentation or scorn ; 

And this man is no uncommon type (I thank 
heaven!) 

Of this Jand’s common men, 
lands, even 

The type’s self is wanting.” 


In all other 


These verses, and the sentiment in 
them, will recall to some readers the 
father in the son. 

Is this a suitable picture to’ end 
with? It is the practical poetry of 
English life — the epic of our daily 
existence as a nation, We hear of 
the Purchase system, and are well 
aware of the fact that a soldier's life 
is a very poor living, and not one to 
get rich by. Neither is the Charch, 
though that has its big prizes ; and it 
is hard enough upon hosts of pvor sub- 
alterns and poor curates. But, after 
all, there is something of grandeur 
in the thought that the most impor- 
.tant functions of society among us 
are not done for money ; that there 
is among us a generous duty, if not 
ambition, which wastes its life in par- 
liamentaty committees, which spends 
its fortune to buy steps in its regi- 
ment, and have a better chance of 
being fired at, and which gives alike 
ite life and substance to some parish 
bountifully endowed with fifty pounds 
a-year, It is not profit which so- 
laces our hard-worked legislators—we 
do not buy the blood of those who 
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fight for us, or pay for the ministra- 
tions that cheer our deathbeds. There 
is a world of good sense on the other 
side, and we consent to everything 
that is said of the importance of having 
the best men in the best places, of 
opening the way for talent, of clear- 
ing every legitimate pathway for the 
man who must live by bis work. But 
let us thank Heaven, at the same 
time, as generously as they spend 
their lives, their blood, their strength 
for us, that in England the three great 
national functions are for the most 
part performed by men who get very 
poor interest for their money, who 
are ready to pay, and not to be paid, 
for the privilege of serving their 
country, and who have, in fact, no 
remuneration for their toil and pains 
but the old primitive and noble re- 
muneration in kind, the “ Honour, 
honour, honour, honour to him!” 
which is all we can give to our 
greatest heroes. 

It is easy to speak of jobs, and 
families provisioned upon the State, 
and poor men kept down and de- 
prived of the good things of their 
rofession, and doubtless, in special 
instances, very true ; but it is a miser- 
able injustice to pass over that vol- 
untary and generous plunge into all 
the hardest work of this country, 
which the higher classes of this 
country take so generally, without 
money and without reward, without 
even praise, It is the poetry diffused 
over our undemonstrative and sober- 
mannered island — a poetry not yet 
matched anywhere else — a national 
lyric of stronger and more splendid 
music than apy Marseillaise. 
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JUDICIAL PUZZLES.—THE 


Tue little market-town of Chip- 
ping-Campden lies on the verge of 
the Cotswold Hills. It is a quaint 
old place, formed of one straggling 
street of low-gabled houses, with an 
ancient market-house in the middle. 
The ruins of Campden House, built 
in the year 1612 by Sir Baptist 
Hickes (the princely merchant who 
erected Hickes’s Hall, and gave it to 
the county of Middlesex), remain a 
monument of the loyalty of his 
grandson, Baptist Lord Noel, who 
burnt his magnificent mansion to 
prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the Parliament troops. 

Railroads have only lately tra- 
versed this out-of-the-way part of 
England. It is not on the high-road 
to anywhere, and though the coun- 
try around possesses beauties pecu- 
liarly its own, it has never been fre- 
quented by tourists, It is best known 
by the love which Shakespeare evi- 
dently bore to it. There can be no 
doubt that it was the haunt of bis 
boyhood. When Slender taunts Mas- 
ter Page by telling him that he 
hears his “fallow greyhound was 
oatrun on Cotswold,” we may be 
sure that many a course on those 
wide and then open downs must 
have risen to Shakespeare’s recollec- 
tion. It is here, too, that he places 
that pleasant arbour in Justice Shal- 
low’s orchard, where he ate “a last 
year’s pippen of his own graffiog with 
a dish of carraways, avd so forth,” 
with Falstaff and his “cousin Si- 
lence.” It was “a goodly dwelling 
and a rich.” Cousin Silence was, 
we have no doubt, a Campden man, 
and trolled out his fragments of 
carols at the little bowling-green 
there. Shakespeare tells us that he 
was a townsman. “Is old Double of 
your town living yet?” Old Double, 
who is immortal because he died. 
“ See, see!—he drew a good bow. 
And dead!—he shot a fine shoot. 
Jobn of Gaunt loved him well, and 
betted much money on his head. 
Dead! How a score of good ewes 
now? And is old Double dead ?” 

He probably acquired the skill as 
an archer, which endeared him to 
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CAMPDEN WONDER, 


“ John of Gaunt,” at those games on 
Dover's Hill, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, which were celebrated by 
Ben Jonson, and which were held 
there annually until a few years ago. 
“ Will Squele,” too, was a “ Cotswold 
man.” Shakespeare must have loved 
the place, or be never would have 
coined so endearing a name. Who 
has not a kindly feeling towards 
Will Squele? The commentators 
have puzzled themselves greatly after 
their usua] fashion, and have devised 
ingenious and improbable reasons 
why Falstaff’s tailor should be one 
“ Master Dombledon.” They have 
sought for abstrase meanings in the 
name, stupidly fancying that it was 
originally written Doubledone, and 
implied a double charge. It is sim- 
ply the name of a hill a few miles 
beyond Campden, and the use of it 
affords an additional proof of Shake- 
speare’s familiarity with the country. 

This little town was, in the year 
1660, the scene of a tragedy so extra- 
ordinary that it is still remembered 
by the name of **The Campden 
Wonder.” 

On the 16th of August in ‘hat year, 
an old man of the name of William 
Harrison, who was steward to Lady 
Campden, and resided in the part of 
Campden House which still remained 
habitable, went on foot to Charring- 
worth, a village about two miles dis- 
tant, to receive some rents, He did 
not return so soon as was expected, 
and his wife, feeling some alarm at 
his absence, sent his servant, John 
Perry, to meet him about eight or 
nine o'clock. Neither Perry nor bis 
master returning that night, the son 
of tbe latter set out early in the 
morning in search of his father. On 
his way towards Charringworth he 
met Perry, who told him that his 
father was not at that place, and 
they went together in search of him 
to Ebrington (a village between 
Campden and Charringworth), where 
they were informed that Harrison 
had called the evening before at the 
house of a man of the name of Daniel, 
on his retura from Charringworth, 
but had almost immediately proceeded 
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on his way towards Campden. This 
was the last they could hear of the 
old man. But in the mean time a 
bat and comb, much hacked and cut, 
and a band stained with blood, which 
was recognised as having been worn 
by him on that night, were found in a 
wild spot, near a large furze brake, 
between Ebrington and Campden. 
The report immediately, and very 
naturally, arose that Mr. Harrison 
had been waylaid, robbed and mur- 
dered, and the whole population of 
the town turned out to search for his 
body. Their search was in vain : 
no trace of it could be discovered. 
Suspicion fell upon John Perry. The 
spot where the hat was found was 
just where he would have been likely 
to have met him on his return. He 
knew that he was going to receive a 
considerable sum of money. ‘His mas- 
ter had left Ebrington safe. Perry’s 
absence during the whole of the night 
was suspicious. ‘The natural thing 
would have been, had he failed to 
meet his master, that he should have 
returned at once to Campden. He 
was taken into custody, and the next 
day was brought before a justice of 
peace. The account he gave was, 
that he had started on his way to- 
wards Charriogworth immediately 
upon receiving his mistress’s orders 
to do so; that after going a short 
distance, he met a man of the name 
of Reed, and, feeling afraid to go on 
in the dark, had returned with him 
to Campden: that he had started 
again with one Pearce, and, after 
going a short distance, had sgain 
returned. That he then went into 
the hen-roost, where he remained till 
about twelve o'clock, when, the moon 
having arisen, he took courage and 
again set out; but a mist rising, he 
lost his way, aud lay under a hedge 
till morning, when he went on to 
Charringworth, and inquired for his 
master of one Edward Plaisterer, who 
told him that he had paid him twenty- 
three pounds the afternoon previous. 
That he made further inquiries, but 
_ Without success; and on his return 
home about five o’clock in the mora- 
log met his master’s son. This ac- 
count, which was cénfirmed by the 
three men he referred to, was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and, after remain- 
lng in custody about a week, Perry’s 
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expressed a desire to be taken before 
the justice, to whom he said he would 
disclose what he would discover to no 
one else. 

He then said that, ever since he 
had been in his master’s service, his 
mother and his brother had been 
urging him to join them in robbing 
him. That their scheme was to way- 
lay him on his return from receiving 
the rents. That he had accordingly 
informed his brother, on the morning 
of the day when Mr. Harrison ‘went 
to Charringworth, of the errand upon 
which he had gone. That on the same 
evening, immediately after he had 
received his mistress’s orders, he met 
his brother, and they went together 
towards Charringworth. That he 
watched his master, on his return, 
go into a field called the Conygree, 
through which a private path, which 
he was in the habit of using, led to 
his house. That he told his brother 
that “if he followed bim he might 
have his money, and he in the mean 
time would walk a turn in the fields.” 
That soon afterwards following his 
brother, he found his master on the 
ground in the middle of the field, his 
brother upon him, and his mother 
standing by. That his master was 
not then dead, for he exclaimed, “ Ab, 
rogues! will you kill me!” That he 
begged his brother not to kill him, 
but he replied, “ Peace, peace, you 
are a fool,” and strangled him. That 
his brother took a bag of money out 
of his master’s pocket, and threw it 
into his mother’s lap; that they then 
carried the body into the garden, in- 
tending to throw into a large sink ; 
that he left it in the garden and went 
to watch and listen, whilst as he be- 
lieved, his mother and brother put 
the body into the sink; but whether 
they did so or not, he could not posi- 
tively say. That going back into the 
town he met Pearce, and went with 
him towards Charringworth, as he 
had before stated. That he then re- 
turned to the hen-roost, and taking 
his master's hat, band and comb, he 
cut them with his knife, and threw 
them in the road where they were 
found. 

Upon this, strict search was made 
for the body, not only in the place 
which Perry had mentioned, but in 
all the ponds in the neighbourhood, . 
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and amongst the ruins of Campden 
House, but invain, Joan and Richard 
Perry, the mother and brother of 
John, were taken into custody. They 
vehemently protested their innocence, 
and upbraided John for his falsehood. 
He still, however, stuck to his story, 
and retorted upon them with bitter 
reproaches for having urged him to 
the commission of so horrible a crime 
—affirming that he had spoken no- 
thing but the truth, and declaring that 
he was ready to justify it to his death. 

Immediately after the examination 
of the prisoners before the magistrate, 
a very remarkable circumstance oc- 
curred. ‘They were removed separate- 
ly, and of course in custody, John being 
some distance in advance of Richard. 
The latter, “ pulling a clout out of his 
pocket, dropped a ball of inkle, which 
one of his guard taking up, he desired 
him to restore, saying it was only his 
wife’s hair-lace.” The constable find- 
ing a noose at the end of it, and feel- 
ing some suspicion, took it to John 
and asked him if he knew anything 
of it, on which John shook his head 
and said, “ Yea, to his sorrow ; for that 
was the string his brother strangled his 
master with,” 

Unfortunately the only narrative 
which exists of this singular case 
diverges at this point into matters 
irrevelant to the main issue; but at 
the spring assizes following, after an 
interval of something more than six 
months, the three Perrys were tried 
for the murder. Up to this time John 
Perry had persisted in his story. On 
the trial, however, he, like his mother 
and brother, pleaded not guilty, and 
when his confession was proved, al- 
leged that he was “then mad, and 
knew not what he said.” 

We are left in ignorance what evi- 
dence, beyond the confession of John, 
was produced at the trial. That there 
must have been some is clear, as that 
confession, though evidence against 
John, was none against his mother or 
Richard. All three were convicted, 
and a few days afterwards hanged, on 
Broadway Hill, within sight of the 
town of Campden. 

As Joan Perry was suspected to be 
a witch, and was supposed to have 
bewitched her sons so as to prevent 
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them from confessing, she was hanged 
first. “After which Richard, being 
upon the ladder, professed, as he had 
done all along, that he was wholly in. 
nocent of the fact for which he was 
then to die; and that he knew 
nothing of Mr. Harrison’s death, nor 
what was become of him; and did 
with great earnestness beg and be- 
seech his brother (for the satisfaction 
of the whole world and his own con- 
science) to declare what he knew 
concerning him ; but he, with a dogged 
and surly carriage, told the people he 
was not obliged to confess to them; 
yet immediately before his death he 
said be knew nothing of his master’s 
death, nor what was become of him. 
but they might hereafter possibly 
hear.”’ 

John Perry was hanged in chains 
upon a gibbet placed on the Broad- 
way Hill. 

Some years afterwards Mr. Harri- 
son returned to Campden. The ac- 
count he gave of the cause of his dis- 
appearance, and of his adventures 
during the period of his absence, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Overbury of 
Bourton (the nephew and heir of the - 
unhappy victim of the infamous 
Countess of Somerset), is so curious 
that we give it entire.* 


“HONOURED S1r,—In obedience to 
your commands, I gave you this true ac- 
count of my being carried away beyond 
the seas, my continuance there, and re- 
turn home. Ona Thursday, in the after- 
noon, in the time of harvest, I went to 
Charringworth to demand rents, due to 
my Lady Campden; at which time the 
tenants were busy in the fields, and late 
ere they came home, which occasioned 
my stay there till the close of the even- 
ing. I expected a considerable sum, but 
received only three-and-twenty pounds, 
and no more. In my return home (in 
the narrow passage, amongst Ebrington 
furzes), there met me one horseman, and 
said, ‘Art thou there? and I, fearing 
that he would have rid over me, struck 
his horse over the nose; whereupon he 
struck at me with his sword several 
blows, and run it into my side, while I 
(with my little cane) made my defence 
as well as I could; at last another came 
behind me, run me into the thigh, laid 
hold on the collar of my doublet, and 
drew me to a hedge near to the place; 
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then came in another. They did not take 
my money, but mounted me behind one 
of them, drew my arms about his middle, 
and fastened my wrists togethcr with 
something that bad a spring iock to it, as 
I conceived, by hearing it give a snap as 
they put it on; then they threw a great 
cloak over me, and conveyed me away. 
In the night they alighted at a bay-rick 
which stood near unto a stone pit by a 
wall side, where they took away my 
money. About two hours before day (as 
I heard one of them tell the other he 
thought it to be then), they tumbled me 
into the stone pit. They stayed (as I 
thought) about an hour at the hay-rick, 
when they took horse again. One of them 
bade me come out of the pit; I answered 
they had my money already, and asked 
what they would do with me; whereupon 
he struck me again, drew me out, and 
put a great quantity of money into my 
pockets, and mounted me again after the 
same manner; and on the Friday, about 
sun-setting, they brought me toa lone 
house upon a heath (by a thicket of 
bushes), where they took me down al- 
most dead, being sorely bruised with the 
carriage of tle money. When the woman 
of the house saw that I could neither 
stand nor speak, she asked them whether 
orno they had brought a dead man? 
They answered no, but a friend that was 
hurt, and they were carrying him toa 
chirurgeon, She answered if they did not 
make haste, their friend would be dead 
before they could bring him to one, 
Then they laid me on cushions, and suf- 
fered none to come into the room but a 
little girl. There we stayed all night, 
they giving me some broth and strong 
waters; and in the morning, very early, 
they mounted me as before, and on Sat- 
urday night they brought me to a place 
where were two or three houses, in one 
of which I lay all night on cushions by 
their bedside. On Sunday morning they 
carried me from thence, and about three 
or four o'clock they brought me to a 
place by the sea-side, called Deal, where 
they laid me down on the ground; and 
one of them staying by me, the other two 
walked a little off to meet a man, with 
whom they talked, and in their dis- 
course I heard them mention seven 
pounds; after which they went away to- 
gether, and about half an hour after re- 
turned. The man (whose name, as I 


' after heard, was Wrenshaw) said he 


feared I would die before he could get 
meon board, Then presently they put 
me into a boat, and carried me on ship- 
board, where my wounds were dressed. 
I remained in the ship (as near as I 
could reckon) about gix weeks, in which 


time I was indifferently recovered of my 
wounds and weakness, Then the master 
of the ship came and told me (and the 
rest who were in the same condition) 
that he discovered three Turkish ships. 
We all offered to fight in the defence of 
the ship and ourselves, but he command- 
ed us to keep close, and said he would 
deal with them well enough. A little 
while after he called us up, and when he 
came on the deck we saw two Turkish 
ships close by us; into one of them we 
were put, and placed in a dark hole, 
where, how long we continued before we 
were landed, 1 know not. When we were 
landed they Jed us two days’ journey, and 
put us into a great house or prison, where 
we remained four days and a half; and 
then came to us eight men to view us, 
who seemed to be officers; they called 
us, and examined us of our trades and 
callings, which every one answered. 
One said he was a chirurgeon, another 
that he was a broadcloth weaver, and I 
(after two or three demands) said I had 
some skill in physic. We three were set 
by, and taken by three of those eight 
men that came to view us, It was my 
chance to be chosen by a grave physician 
of eighty-seven years of age, who lived 
near Smirna, who had formerly been in 
England, and knew Crowland in Lincoln- 
shire, which he preferred before all other 
places in Englaud. He employed me to 
keep his still-house, and gave me a silver 
bowl, double gilt, to drink in. My busi- 
ness was most in that place; but onc 
he set me to gather cotton wool, which 
I not doing to his mind, he struck me 
down to the ground, and after drew his 
stiletto to stab me; but I, holding up my 
hands to him, he gave a stamp, and 
turned from me, for which I render thanks 
to my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
stayed his hands and preserved me. I 
was there about a year and three-quarters, 
and then my master fell sick on a Thurs- 
day, and sent for me, and calling me, as 
he used, by the name of Boll, told me he 
should die, and bade me shift for myself. 
He died on Saturday following, and I 
presently hastened with my bowl to a 
port almost a day’s journey distant, the 
way to which place I knew, having been 
twice there, employed by my master 
about the carriage of his cotton wool. 
When I came thither, I addressed myself 
to two men who came out of a ship of 
Hamborough, which (as they said) was 
bound for Portugal within three or four 
days. I inquired of them for an Eng- 
lish ship ; they answered there was none. 
I intreated them to take me into their 
ship; they answered, they durst not, for 
fear of being discovered by the search- 
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ers, which might occasion the forfeiture, 
not only of their goods, but also of their 
lives. I was very importunate with 
them, but could not prevail; they left 
me to wait on Providence, which at 
length brought another out of the same 
ship, to whom I made known my condi- 
tion, craving his assistance for my trans- 
portation: be made me the like answer 
as the former, and was as stiff in his 
denial, till the sight of my bowl put him 
toa pause. He returned to the ship, 
and after half an hour’s space he came 
back again, accompanied with another 
seaman, and for my bowl undertook to 
transport me; but told me I must be 
contented to lie down in the keel, and 
endure much hardship, which I was con- 
tent to do, to gain my liberty. So they 
took me abvard, and placed me below in 
the vessel, in a very uneasy place, and 
obscured me with boards and other things, 
where I lay undiscovered, notwithstand- 
ing the strict search that was made in the 
ve.sel. My two chapmen, who had my 
bowl, honestly furnished me with vic- 
tuals daily until we arrived at Lisbon, in 
Portugal, where (as soon as the master 
had lett the ship, and was gone into the 
city) they set me on shore, moneyless, 
to shift for myself’ I knew not what 
course to take, but, as Providence led 
me, [ went up into the city, and came 
into a fair street; and being weary, I 
turned my back to a wall, and leaned 
ppon my staff. Over against me were 
four gentlemen discoursing together : 
after a while one of them came to me, 
and spake to me in a language that I 
understood not. I told him 1 was an 
Englishman, and understood not what be 
spake. He answered me in plain Kng- 
lish, that he understood me, and was 
himself born near Wisbech, in Lincola- 
shire : then I related to him my sad con- 
dition; and he, taking compassion on 
me, took me with him, provided for me 
lodging and diet, and by his interest with 
a master of a ship bound for England, 
procured my passage; and bringing me 
on shipboard, he bestowed wine and 
strong waters on me, and, at his return, 
gave me eight stivers, and commended 
me to the care of the master of the ship, 
who landed me safe at Dover, from 
whence I made shift to get to London, 
where, being furnished with necessaries, 
I came into the country. 

“Thus, honoured sir, I have given 
you a true account of my sufferings, 
and happy deliverance by the merey 
and goodness of God, my most gracious 
Father in Jesus Christ, my Saviour and 
Redeemer, to whose name be ascribed 
all honour, praize, and glory. I con- 
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clude, and rest, your worships, in all du- 
tiful respect, 
“WILLIAM HARRIson.” 


It is difficult to say what amount 
of credence should be given to this 
extraordinary narrative. On the one 
haod it appears impossible to assign 
a sufficient motive for kidnapping the 
old map. ‘The persons who attacked 
him would have been exposed to far 
less dunger of detection had they 
either murdered him at once, or lett 
him to take his chance of life in the 
stone pit after the robbery ; and much 
profit was not likely to accrue from 
the sale of the old man as a slave. 
On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the country was at 
that time in a disturbed state, and 
that the risk of detection must not 
be estimated by what it would be at 
the present day; that kidnapping 
was not an uncommon crime; and 
that no other mode of accounting for - 
Harrison’s disappearance has ever 
been suggested. But be this story 
true or not, the fact that he bad not 
been murdered is unquestionable. 
The innocence of the Perrys of the 
crime for which they had suffered 
death was established beyond the 
possibility of doubt; and we have to 
deal with the fact, a startling one 
certainly, that John Perry not only 
sacrificed the lives of two persons 
with whom he was closely connected, 
but his own also, to a falsehood which 
he had no motive whatever for com- 
mitting, 

This opens one of the darkest and 
strangest pages in the history of 
human nature. There can be no 
doubt that he was a victim of that 
remarkable form of mental disease 
which induces the sufferer to charge 
himself and others with imaginary 
crimes—a malady far more common 
than ordinary observers suppose. 
From the earliest periods as to which 
we have any records down to the pre- 
sent day, this terrible disease has from 
time to time presented itself under 
various forms. The purest minds 
and the highest intellects have suf- 
fered from it no less than the ignorant 
and the degraded. Indeed, it would 
seem as if those minds which are 
most delicately strung, and tuned to 
the most refined sensibility, are pecu- 
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liarly liable to its attack. Few men 
robably have led so pure and inno- 
cent a life, or one which afforded so 
little ground for self-reproval, as the 
poet Cowper; yet be has told us that 
“the sense of sin and the expectation 
of punishment,” the “feeling that he 
had committed a crime”—he knew not 
what—was ever present to his mind. 

There is one incident of this disease, 
with regard to which those who (as 
has been the case with ourselves in 
more instances than one) are brought 
into contact with the sufferer should 
be especially upon their guard. So 
thoroughly is he convinced of the 
truth of his story, he narrates it with 
such earnestness and simplicity, that 
unless some circumstance has occurred 
to put the listener upon his guard, it 
is next to impossible for him to re- 
fase his assent to its trath. As one, 
who bas left a record of the impressions 
produced on his own mind during 
the prevalence of delusion, has told 
us, “of the two, the appearance of 
the bed, walls, and furniture of his 
room was false, not his preternatural 
impressions,’* it follows, from this 
strong internal conviction, that no- 
thing surprises or startles the suffer- 
ers) When John Perry was shown 
the cord which fell from his brother's 
pocket, had he been fabricating a 
story he would have paused to con- 
sider what he should say, and would 
very probably have been betrayed 
into a contradiction or an inconsis- 
tency. But his diseased imagination 
at once seized upon the circumstance 
as food for the delusion with which 
his mind was impressed, and wove it 
into the narrative in a manner which 
bore the closest possible resemblance 
to actual truth, because to his mind it 
was truth, 

A case which, in some of its feat- 
ures, bore a striking resemblance to 
that of the Perrys, is recorded as hav- 
ing happened in the neighbourhood of 
Calais, nearly a century earlier. 

_A woman disappeared, and suspi- 
cion arose that she had been made 


- away with, A man was found Jurk- 


ing in a wood in the neighbourhood, 
and betraying symptoms of fear and 
apprehension, he was arrested on 


suspicion of having murdered her, 
confessed the crime, and was execut- 
ed. In two years the woman re- 
turned. The heir of the unhappy 
sofferer sued the judge who had con- 
demned him for damages. They 
ought not, it was argued, to have 
condemned any one for the murder 
until the body had been found, or ita 
absence satisfactorily accounted for ; 
in other words, until the corpus 
delicti had been proved}—a principle 
well known to our law, and acted 
upon, in the first instance, in the case 
of the Perrys, whom Sir Christopher 
Turner refused to try at the assizes 
immediately following their appre- 
hension, on this very ground. How 
the difficulty was got over afterwards 
does not appear. 

It is like calling up spirits from 
the dead to open the stained and 
faded pages of the old reporters of 
the proceedings in the Parliament of 
Paris, or the equally interesting re- 
cords of trials in our own country, 
and to read the harangues of forgot- 
ten advocates upon interests long 
gone by, passions long burnt out, and 
superstitions: which the world has out- 
grown. Nothing is more curious and 
interesting than to note how, through 
each change of circumstance and opi- 
nion, the human mind remains the 
same, and to observe the mode in 
which its delusions shape and ac- 
commodate themselves to the pre- 
vailing belief of the day, or the 
particular circumstances by which the 
patient is surrounded. 

In the year 1662, the parish of 
Aulderne, abont midway between 
Cawdor and Forres (the very scene 
of Macbeth’s interview with the 
witches), witnessed a very remarkable 
display of the former kind. “ Master 
Harie Forbes” the minister of the 
— William Dallas the Sheriff- 

epute, and the other magnates of 
the neighbourhood, assembled to re- 
ceive the full and voluntary confes- 
sion of Isabell Gowdie. This con- 
fession is perhaps the most curious 
document that is to be found relating 
to the history of witchcraft. We cer- 
tainly know of none that is so com- 
prehensive. It is a compendium of 





* Narrative of the Treatment of a Gentleman during Derangement, p. 63. 1888. 
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the learning on that very curious sub- 
ject, and it is especially valuable for 
the internal evidence which it con- 
tains, that it was voluntary and sin- 
cere: so minute, particular, and 
earnest is it, that even now it is 
difficult to keep in mind that it was 
merely the creation of a diseased 
brain. 

Isabell first met the devil accident- 
ally between the farmlands of Drum- 
dewin and the sea-shore, but he 
prevailed upon her to give him an 
assignation at night in the kirk of 
Alderne. There they met, Isabell 
being accompanied by a confident, 
one Margaret. Brodie. The devil 
mounted the reader’s desk with a 
black book in his hand, Isabell re- 
nounced her baptism, and putting one 
hand on the top of ber head, and the 
other on the sole of her foot, made 
over all between them to the arch- 
enemy, who thereupon baptized her 
afresh in his own name. Nothing 
more occurred at this interview, but 
it was not long before a second took 
place, the details of which we must 
pass over. Isabell was now wholly 
given up to the devil, and she and 
her neighbours were employed by 
him in the commission of crimes of 
different kinds, up to murder itself. 
She enumerates those who consti- 
tuted her company or “ covin,” to use 
the technical name; and, curiously 
enough, the truth of her confessions 
is confirmed by one at least of her 
supposed accomplices. There is a 
wild and picturesque imagination 
about Isabell Gowdie’s confessions, 
which is not often found in such de- 
tails. When she describes the mode 
that was adopted to take away the 
fruit of the land, she rivals, the gro- 
tesque power of Callot. 

“Before Candlemas,” she says, “ we 
went by East Kinloss, and then we yoked 
a plewghe of paddokis.* The divill held 
the plewghe, and John Younge in Me- 
bestone, our officer, did drywe the 
plewghe. Paddokis did draw the plewghe 
as oxen; quickenst were somes;{ a 
riglan’s$ horne was a cowter; and a 
piece of a riglan’s horn wasa sok. We 
went two several times about; and all 
we of the covin went still up and downe 
with the plewghe praying to te divill for 
the fruit of that land, and that thistles 
and briers might grow there.” , 





+ Twitch, couchgrass. 


* Frogs. 
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She visited Fairyland, like Thomas 
the Rhymer. The Queen of Faerie wag 
“brawli clothed in whytelinens,” and 
the King of Faerie was a “ braw man, 
weill-favoured and broad-faced,” but 
she was “affrighted by the elf balls, 
which went up and downe their 
rowtting and skoylling ;” and her 
information as to that terra incognita 
is but scanty. 

Isabell’s confession occupied four 
days: she gives at length the uncouth 
rhymes by means of which tempests 
were raised, which enabled her to fly 
through the air on storms, to change 
her form for that of a bird, a 
cat, a hare, or any other animal at 
will. Her amours with the devil she 
details with marvellous particularity, 
and recounts one by one the murders 
she had committed at his instigation, 
when she breaks out into this passion- 
ate exclamation: “ Alace! I deserve 
not to be sitting hier, for I have done 
so manie evill deedis, especially killing 
of men, I deserve to be rievin upon 
irin harrowes, and worse if it could be 
devisit !’ To the horror of “ Master 
Harie Forbes,” he was himself the 
subject of these terrible incantations. 
His life was attempted several times. 


“Margaret Brodie shot at Mr. Harie 
Forbes at the standing-stanes, bot she 
missed, and speirit ‘if she should shoot 
again?’ And the devil said, ‘ Not! for 
we wold nocht get his lyfe at that tyme.’ 
We intentit several tymes for him quhan 
he was seik. Bessie Hay, Jean Martin 
the maiden, Bessie Wilson, Margaret 
Brodie, Elspeth Neshie, and I myself, 
met in Bessie Wilsones hows, and maid 
an bag against him. The bag was maid 
of the flesh, guttis, and gallis of toadis, 
the liewer of an hear, pickles of corn, 
and pairingis of naillis of fingers and toes. 
We steepit all night among water. The 
divill learned us to saye the wordis fok 
lowing at the making of the bag:— 


“ He is lying on his bed, and he is seik and sair, 

Let him ly intill that bedd monethes two and 
dayes thrie mair. 

He sal ly intill his bed, he sal be sefk and sair, 

He sal ly intill his bedd monethes two and 
days thrie mair.’ 


And quhan we haid said thes wordis, we 
wer al on our kneyis, our hair abowt 
our shoulderis and eyes, holding up our 
handis to the divill that it might de- 
stroy the said Mr. Harie. It was intendit 
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that we, coming into his chalmer in the 
night-tym, sould swing iton him. And 
becaus we prevailed not at that tym, 
Bessie Hay undertook and cam into his 
chalmer to wisit him, being werie intimat 
with him, and she brought in of the bag 
in ber handis full of the oil thereof, to 
have swowng and casten droppis of it on 
him; bot there were some uther worthie 
persons with him at that tym, by quhich 
God prevented Bessie Hay that she gat 
no harm don to him, bot swang a litl of 
it on the bed quhair he lay.”* 


The confessions conclude with a 
minute account of making the image 
of a child of clay: “It wanted no 
mark of the image of a bairn, eyes, 
nose, mouth, litle lippes, and the hands 
of it folded down by its sydis.” 

Whilst the clay which formed the 
image was kneaded, the devil sat on 
a black kist, and Isabell and her 
companions chanted the following 
rhyme :— 

“We put this water among this meall, 
For long dwyning and ill heall; 
We put it in intill the fyr, 
To burn them up both stik and stour, 
That be burnt with our will, 
As onie stikill on an kill.” 

This image represented the child 
of the Laird of Parkis. 


“ As it was rosted eche other day at 
the fyr, som tymes on pairt of it, 
somtymes another, the bairn would be 
burnt and rosten, even as it was.” —“Each 
day we wold water it, and then rost and 
bak it, and turn it at the fyr, each other 
day, till that bairn died, and then lay it 


up, and steired it not untill the next- 


bairn was borne; and then within half 
an yeir efter that bairne was borne, we 
would take it out of the cradle, and bak 
it and rost it at the fyr, until that bairn 
died also.+ 

“All this and a great manie mor ter- 
tible thingis the said witnesses and notar 
heard the said Isabell confes, and most 
willingly and penitently speak furth of 
her own mouth,” 


The record is imperfect, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that Isabell 
Gowdie and Janet Breadheid suffered 
at the stake. 

The conviction of guilt was im- 
pressed upon their minds as vividly 
as it was upon that of John Perry, nor 
can we wonder at the eagerness with 
which Master Harie Forbes and his 


confederates sags these unhappy 
women to the death. Sir George 
Mackenzie observes, that in these 
cases 

“The accusers are masters or neighbours 
who had their children dead, and are 
engaged by grief to suspect these poor 
creatures. I knew (he says) one burnt 
because a lady was jealous of her with 
her husband ; and the crime is so odious 
that they are never assisted or defended 
by their relations. The witnesses and 
assizes are afraid that if they escape 
they will die for it, and therefore they 
take an unwarrantable latitude. And I 
have observed that scarce ever any who 
were accused before a country assize of 
neighbours did escape that trial.” { 


We are past the age for belief in 
witchcraft, but the diseased imagina- 
tion which formerly manifested itself 
in the wild delusions of poor Isabell 
Gowdie, now forms for itself a crea- 
tion far more dangerous, because its 
phantoms are reconcilable with the 
ordinary experience of the world. 
Within the last two years the courts 
at Westminster were occupied for 
mapy days in the investigation of a 
charge of a most serious nature, 
brought against a physician by the 
husband of one of his patients. The 
lady kept a journal, in which she 
noted down with the utmost minute- 
ness the rise, progress, and entire 
history of an overwhelming and pas- 
sionate attachment between herself 
and the doctor. This journal came 
to the husband’s hands. The explo- 
sion may be imagined. The husband 
very naturally instituted proceedings 
for a divorce. When the trial came 
on, the journal, consisting of three 
bulky volumes, and extending over a 
period of five years, was produced. 
Nothing could be clearer, more ex- 
plicit, or more astounding, than the 
disclosures it contained. But there 
was not a particle of confirmatory 
evidence to support any one of them; 
and it was established beyond a doubt 
that the lady, though apparently con- 
ducting herself like other peopie, and 
giving no external sign of disordered 
intellect, was upon this particular 
subject altogether insane; that the 
doctor was innocent throughout the 
affair, and wholly unconscious that 





* Isabell Gowdie’s fourth confession. 


+ Confession of Janet Breadheid,—See 
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he bad for years been made the hero 
of a romance rivalling the adventures 
of Faublas, This disease sometimes 
assumes a form even more dangerous 
than that of self-accusation. A crime 
is committed, or supposed to have 
been committed, The details of an 
inquiry of an exciting nature fill the 
columns of the press. Presently the 
imagination fastens upon the circum- 
stances as they are gradually revealed, 
and the unfortunate patient fancies 
that he has been a witness of the 
whole transaction, comes forward be- 
lieving that he is discharging an im- 
perative duty, and with all the clear- 
ness, coolness, and certainty which 
characterise truth, depones to the 
creation of his heated brain. A case 
of this kind occurred at the winter 
assizes, at Stafford, in the year 1857. 
The body of a girl named Eliza- 
beth Hopley was found in the canal 
at Bradley, early on the morning of 
the 30th of April. There were no 
marks of violence. About ten o’clock 
on the previous evening she bad left 
the house of her aunt for the purpose 
of going to the place where a young 
man, to whom she was engaged to be 
married, was in the habit of working. 
Her road led past the place where her 
body was found, and it was supposed 
that, dazzled by the light of some 
coke-fires, she had missed her way, 
and fallen over the low wall by which 
the canal was at that spot very in- 
sufficiently guarded. About three 
weeks, however, after the girl's death, 
a neighbour of the name of Samuel 
Wall declared that Elizabeth Hopley 
had been murdered, and that he had 
been present when the crime was 
committed. A day or two afterwards 
he was summoned before the magis- 
trates, when he told the following 
story. He said that on the night of 
the 29th of April he was on duty as 
a private watchman on some pre- 
mises near a bridge which crossed 
the railway ; that he saw two per- 
sons, @ man and a woman, on the 
bridge, and heard a woman’s voice 
say, “Philip, don’t kill me! You 
said you would kill me before!” That 
the man then raised his hand and 
struck the woman a violent blow on 
the head, which knocked her down. 
Upon this he went up, and instantly 
recognised the man as one Philip 
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Clare, whom he well knew. He ex- 
claimed, “ Philip, you’ll have to suffer 
for this!’ Clare turned round and 
replied, “ If you speak, I'll serve you 
the same!” Clare then lifted the 
young woman up from the ground, 
and, followed by Wall, carried her 
over the railway bridge, and down a 
road past some cottages, until he 
came to the canal, Here be paused, 
aud turning round again upon Wall, 
said, “ Now, if you speak or tell any 
one, I will kill you. I will serve you 
the same way as I served her, and 
set some one else to watch instead.” 
He then, in Wall’s presence, plunged 
the woman, who still seemed helpless 
and insensible, into the canal, close to 
the spot where, the next morning, her 
body was discovered. 

Wall fixed the time when this oc- 
curred as twenty minutes after mid- 
night, and it must be remarked that 
he was employed as a watchman, 
and was likely to be habitually ob- 
servant of time. 

He returned to his employer’s pre- 
mises, being prevented by his fear of 
Clare from giving any alarm. After 
about a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, Ciare came to him and re- 
newed his threats, when, terrified by 
the apprehension of immediate vio- 
lence, be locked himself up in the 
engine-house until daylight. 

Clare was taken into custody, and 
committed for trial. Upon his trial 
Wall repeated the story he had told 
the magistrates. There was a total 
absence of confirmation. It was met 
by proof that the body showed no 
sign of having received any blow of 
the kind described by Wall; that 
there had been men at work pump- 
ing water during the whole night in 
the immediate neighbourhood, who 
must, in ali probability, have heard 
something, had the affair taken place 
as Wall described. It was shown, 
moreover, that from half-past six un- 
til about 11 p.w., Clare had been 
in a public-house at Bilston, which 
he left, in company with four other 
men, one of whom accompanied him 
till within half a mile of his own 
house. Another witness, a neighbour, 
proved that about twelve o'clock 
he met Clare, and entered into con- 
versation with him near his own 
door; that they remained togethe, 
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until two o’clock the next morning. 
There could not be the slightest doubt 
of Clare’s innocence, and the jury, 
of course, at once acquitted him. 
Nor could there be any doubt that 


"Wall believed the story he told. The 


minuteness, the particularity, the 
graphic details, the conversation, all 
bear the stamp of that subjective 
truth, which our language has no 
word to distinguish from objective 
trath. It is curious to observe in 
how many respects this case resem- 
bles that of John Perry. In both 
there was a period of incubation, 
during which the mind brooded in 
silence over its creations; in both 
the accuser professed to have been 
present, and thus a_ participant, 
though in different degrees, in the 
crime. In both the conversations 
with the supposed murderer are 
minutely detailed, in both the tale is 
solemnly repeated, consistently, and 
without variation, at considerable in- 
tervals of time, and subject to the 
test of judicial examination. 

A case even more remarkable oc- 
curred shortly before the one we 
have just referred to. 

A gentleman of high social posi- 
tion instituted proceedings against 
his wife with the view of obtaining a 
divorce. 

The innocence of the lady was 
strongly asserted and firmly believed. 
Counter - charges of conspiracy and 
perjury were brought agaiust the 
husband and his witnesses. The lady 
herself was in a state of disordered 
intellect, produced, as was asserted, 
by the conduct of the husband, which 
precluded her from taking any part, 
or affurding any assistance towards 
her own defence, which, however, 
was vigorously maintained by friends 
who were firmly convinced that she 
was wholly innocent. The inquiry 
lasted fur nearly four years, and at 


_ length reached the House of Lords, 


where the case on behalf of the hus- 
band had just terminated, when Par- 
liament rose for the Easter recess. 

On the House reassembling, there 


‘appeared at the bar an elderly and 


respectable-looking clergyman — who, 
to the surprise of every one, deposed 
upon oath that six or seven years be- 
fore, namely, in the month of May or 
June, in the year 1849 or ’50, he could 


not say which, he had been the eyewit- 
ness of a scene which, if his evidence 
was true, was conclusive of the guilt of 
the lady. Heswore that he had never 
mentioned the circumstance during 
the six or seven years that h»d elapsed 
but to one person, and that person 
was dead. He had permitted his 
daughters and his sister to continue 
on terms of intimacy with the lady 
whom he accused. He was unable 
to fix the time of the occurrence, 
even as to the year in which it took 
place, or to state who was the partner 
in her guilt. Every avenue for con- 
tradiction was thus cut off, and the 
story was left to stand or fall, ac- 
cording as the respectable character 
and social position of the witness, 
and the apparent conviction with 
which he told his story, or the im- 
probable nature of that story itself, 
coupled with the fact that during a 
most searching investigation, carried 
on by adverse parties with the utmost 
eagerness for a period of between 
four and five years, no circumstance 
which in the slightest degree corro- 
borated that story bad ever come to 
light, might be considered to be en- 
titled to the greater weight. 1t was 
not long, however, before the diffi- 
culty was solved. Within a few 
months, the witness who had given 
this extraordinary history gave him- 
self up to justice, declaring with every 
expression of contrition that he bad 
been guilty of forging certain bills 
of exchange, that they had nearly 
reached maturity, that he had no 
means of providing for them, that 
detection was inevitable, and that 
he wished to anticipate the blow, 
and make such reparation as was 
in his power by a full acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt. Upon in- 
vestigation, it turned out that there 
was not the slightest foundation 
for this story; no forgery had been 
committed—no such bills of exchange 
had ever been in existence. His 
delusion as to his own guilt was as 
complete as his delusion as to that of 
the lady against whom he had given 
evidence, over whose strange history 
he had no doubt brooded for years, 
until the thick-coming fancies of his 
brain assumed the form and appear- 
ance of substantive creations. 

Doctor Southwood Smith, in his 
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Lectures on Forensic Medicine, after 
observing how common false self- 
inculpative evidence is, gives some 
remarkable instances in which it has 
occurred. Of these the following is 
perhaps the most striking :— 


“Tn the war of the French Revolution 
the Hermione frigate was commanded by 
Captain Pigot, a harsh man and a severe 
commander. His crew mutinied, and 
carried the ship into an enemy’s port, 
having murdered the captain and many 
of the officers under circumstances of 
extreme barbarity. One midshipman 
escaped, by whom many of the criminals, 
who were afterwards taken and delivered 
over to justice, one by one, were iden- 
tified. Mr. Finlaison, the government 
actuary, who at that time held an official 
situation at the Admiralty, states—‘ In 
my own experience I have known, on 
separate occasions, more than six sail- 
ors who voluntarily confessed to having 
struck the first blow at Captain Pigot. 
These men detailed all the horrid cir- 
cumstances of the mutiny with extreme 
minuteness and perfect accuracy ; never- 
theless, not one of them had ever been 
in the ship, nor had so much as seen 
Captain Pigot in their lives, They had 
obtained, by tradition, from their mess- 
mates, the particulars of the story. When 
long on a foreign station, hungering and 
thirsting for home, their minds became 
enfeebled; at length they actually be- 
lieved themselves guilty of the crime 
over which they had so long brooded, 
and submitted with a gloomy pleasure 
to being sent to England in irons for 
judgment. At the Admiralty we were 
always able to detect and establish their 
innocence in defiance of their own solemn 
asseverations.’” * _ 


We are exhausting our space, 
though not the number of instances 
of a similar description which lie be- 
fore us, and must content ourselves 
with one more. 

A magistrate of one of the north- 
ern counties of England, well known 
for his active benevolence, during 
the discharge of his duty as one of 
the visiting justices of the County 
Lunatic Asylum, entered into con- 
versation with one of the patients, 
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and was much struck with his ra- 
tional demeanour and _ sensible re. 
marks. The man expressed himself 
grateful for the kindness with which 
he was treated, and said that he was: 
well aware that it was necessary that 
he should be under restraint; that 
although he was perfectly well at 
that time, he knew that he was at 
any moment liable to a return of the 
insanity, during an attack of which 
he had some years before murdered 
his wife ; and that it would be unsafe 
to permit him to go at large. He 
then expressed the deepest contrition 
for his crime; and after some further 
conversation the magistrate left him, 
not doubting the truth of his story. 
Referring to the case in conversation 
with the master of the asylum, he ex- 
pressed much interest, and referred to 
the patient as ‘that unhappy criminal 
lunatic who had murdered his wife ;” 
when, to his astonishment, he was 
informed that his wife was alive and 
well, and had been to visit her hus- 
band only the day before! 

We cannot conclude our obser- 
vations on this interesting subject 
better than in the words of the old 
jurist Heineccius :—+ 


“Confession is sometimes the voice 
of conscience. Experience, however, 
teaches us that it is frequently far other- 
wise. There sometimes lurks, under the 
shadow of an apparent tranquillity ao 
insanity, which impels men readily to ac- 
cuse themselves of all kinds of iniquity. 
Some, deluded by their imaginations, 
suspect themselves of crimes which they 
have never committed. A melancholy 
temperament, the tedium vite, and an 
unaccountable propensity to their own 
destruction, urges some to the most 
false confessions ; whilst they were ex- 
tracted from others by the dread of tor- 
ture, or the tedious misery of the dun- 
geon. So far is it from being the fact 
that all confessions are to be attributed 
to the stings of conscience, that it has 
been well said by Calphamius Flaccus, 
‘Even a voluntary confession is to be 
regarded with suspicion ;’ and by Quin- 
tilian, ‘a suspicion of insanity is inherent 
in the nature of all confessions.’ ” 





* London Judicial Gazette, Jan. 1838. 


+ Exer. 18, § 6. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Tur opening novelty of the Ex- 
hibitions having passed away, we 
can now more calmly inquire what 
lasting results have been secured. In 
a general review of the year’s pro- 
ductions, it is interesting to mark 
what ideas have stirred the artist in 
his work, what great events in pre- 
sent times or historic periods have 
stimulated his efforts, what noble re- 
cord he has given us of things which 
we ourselves have witnessed, or what 
memories of the past have come like 
visions to his canvass. A nation’s 
art ought indeed to be a mirror to a 
nation’s greatness. An exhibition of 
pictures should be a visible reflection 
of thoughts that claim an utterance, 
and deeds which engrave their out- 
lines upon history. In ancient times, 
what the patriot fought the poet 
sung, and the gods which the people 
worshipped the sculptor carved. And 
we in England have fought and con- 
quered, thought and written, and it 
is not too much to ask the artist to 
put upon canvass the grand results. 
Ours is the supremacy of the sea and 
the dominion of the land; an empire 
upon which the sun never sets is 
sketching-field wide enough ; a history 
of ten centuries, in which a free con- 
stitution has been bravely won; a re- 
ligion and a church sealed by martyrs, 
and sanctitied by faith; a literature 
which with winged imagination has 
flown across earth and sea and sky, 
exhausting worlds, and then creating 
pew,—these are the noble themes, and 
this the wide circuit of that national 
art, to which England in her great- 
ness has a right to aspire. In re- 
viewing, then, the Exhibitions of the 
present season, we ask, What are the 
results? Has a page been added to 
the pictorial chronicle of our times ? 
Has a Macaulay or a Hallam given 
to history the colour of romance, or 
the more sober light and shade 


' Of literal veracity? Has enterprise 


opened up new regions of the earth, 
the glory of a tropic clime radiant 
and prolific, or the ice-bound barren- 
ness of those outer regions where 
struggling life on creation’s farthest 
frontier dies as in exile? Have our 
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artists, we ask, been taught by our 
historians? have they caught the 
heroism of enterprise from our heroes 
or our travellers? Has Science trans- 
lated herself into the poetry of pic- 
tures, or have the thoughts of our 
stadents, culled by the midaight lamp, 
taken upon canvass noontide effal- 
gence? Such are among the questions 
which suggest themselves as we take 
the pictures one by one from the 
walls of the Exhibitions, and seek to 
find for them a position in the niches 
set apart by time. 

Looking around, then, what do we 
find? Why, if not the infinite udiverse, 
at least a wide world sufficiently beau- 
teous and diversified. The Royal 
Academy, now constituted well-nigh 
one hundred years, may still, perhaps, 
show itself but in infancy. It may 
indeed be objected that our English 
school is still standing but on the 
threshold, trying experiments, un- 
certain of results, timidly groping the 
way in partial light, ever faltering 
and stumbling when it essays a high 
career, and conscious only of power 
when it condescends pleasantly to 
play with pretty trifles. But though 
not unmindfal of the inadequacy of 
our English art in its imperfect real- 
isation of the great thoughts ,which 
in other departments have wrought 
such mighty changes, we are willing, 
in coming to London for the season, 
to take things pretty much as we 
find them, to enjoy whatever is plea- 
sant, and to profit as best we may 
by those higher works, though few 
they be, which aim at a nobler pur- 
pose. Accordingly, in the Academy 
of the present year—an exhibition, by 
general consent, above average—we 
have all found much to entertain and 
somewhat to instruct, much refined 
enjoyment in the pleasing. play of 
fancy, delighted rapture to the eye 
in the glow of sportive colour —a 
banquet graced by smiling beauty, 
with here and there a Mentor seated 
by, in deeper voice telling a more 
serious story. In this general assem- 
blage we have indeed to regret the 
absence of some looked-for guests. 
Mr. Maclise is too busy with his grand 
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fresco in the palace at Westminster 
to enter an appearance in Trafalgar 
Square. Mr. Ward, likewise, has 
thrown so much vigour into his read- 
ings of English history in the same 
English Parliament House, that we 
can well understand why he is absent 
from his accustomed academic place. 
Mr. Herbert too, having in the same 
palace a chamber assigned for his 
great composition, ‘“ Moses and the 
Tables of the Law,” can only spare 
for the Academy some minor episode 
of genius. We miss likewise the 
accurate drawing of Mr. Mulready : 
the wonderful detail and handling 
of Mr. Lewis in his renowned 
Eastern studies; and lastly, Sir 
Charles Eastlake is again absent, his 
official duties probably precluding 
that devoted study which his highly- 
wrought subjects demand. In the 
present year, moreover, there is no 
work of startling import, no grand 
show-picture to produce sensation. 
But if there be no marvel in a 
“ Derby Day,” we are at least spared 
the monstrosities which last year 
presided over the ‘‘ Vale of Rest.” 
If the men of tried renown have 
withheld somewhat of their power, 
at least it is no slight compensation 
to find that the Pre-Raphaclites have 
surrendered their grosser mannerism. 
The old and the new school may now 
indeed be seen approaching in recon- 
ciled ranks, the conventionalism of 
forme® days dying out, and the ec- 
centricities and absurdities of recent 
years equally subsiding. Thus, in 
the present season, we rejoice in a 
pleasing exhibition of more than 
average excellence—no flights or feats 
of genius, it is true, bat plodding 
labour meeting its due reward, each 
painter honestly working on in bis 
own fashion, under that essentially 
English toleration which includes 
opinions and creeds the most diver- 
sified, and permits every man in 
fullest liberty to speak or to paint 
just what he likes. 

The other Exhibitions are likewise 
up to their accustomed pitch. The 
Old and the New Water-Colour 
Galleries are brilliant as ever. The 
French exhibition, as usual, is re- 
markable for small gems of exquisite 
setting, and large grand compositions 
bold in handling and treatment. We 
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shall in our present notice also have 
occasion to speak of Mr. Hunt's 
“Christ in the Temple,” and Mr. 
Watt’s “ Lawgivers of the Earth,” 
works which by general consent de- 
mand high respect, if not unqualified 
approval. We would likewise wish 
briefly to notice the exhibition of 
non-professional artists, showing, we 
believe, in England, an amount of 
amateur talent beyond all previous 
example. 

These Exhibitions, with the Suffolk 
and the Portland Galleries, contain 
upwards of 3500 works—a multitude 
whose name is legion, and whose 
general merit is mediocrity. In 
a crowd few can be conspicnous, 
and of the myriads of human be- 
ings who yearly throng existence, 
the vast majority must die un- 
known. And so it is with pictures. 
Of these 3500 works the greater 
number must be content to mingle 
in obscurity with the inglorious 
throng, ministering, it may be, to 
the refined culture of the multitude, 
but doomed unhonoured to pass into 
oblivion. What is it, then, which may 
win for a picture fame and immor- 
tality? For the most part, those 
qualities which give to man himself 
renown. - Humanity is indeed the 
noblest study of mankind, and hn- 
manity, in like manner, must ever 
be the grand theme of philosophy, 
poetry, and art. Man in his highest 
aspects, in the exercise of his noblest 
faculties for the worthiest ends, must 
ever constitute the highest art. We 
criticise, therefore, a work of art, as 
we should a man, by the noble hu- 
mapity which it mirrors forth. We 
classify the 3500 works now before 
us according to the human, or it may 
be the divine faculties, which ani- 
mate their forms and illumine their 
colours. We probably may, with- 
out injustice, at once consign at least 
3000 to the class of very praise- 
worthy respectability ; like, indeed, 
to the major part of current litera- 
ture, grammatical in construction, 
and sufficientiy jast in thought, fitted 
well to inform and to cultivate, but 
wanting in that one spark of genius 
which gives to a work its claim to 
inspiration. We find that the men 
who outlive the passing hour, the 
books which survive the present 
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season, are few and exceptionak And 
so it necessarily is with pictures, 
Our memories cannot be burdened, 
unless there be -something worth 
the recollection. The visitors who 
throng our Exhibitions would gladly 
make a clean sweep from their 
minds of the major part of that 
countless crowd which, as a confused 
mob, loudly talk, and yet have no- 
thing to say. Would that this Babel 
of distracted voices were resolved 
into more accordant speech, or at 
least that the Babel of discord might 
find an archetype in some day of 
Pentecost and its world-wide inspir- 
ation! Art is not sectarian, it is 
universal; and these 3500 works 
may at least well prove that no 
region of earth, no territory in the 
vast domain of human thought, is 
foreign to ber empire. We have al- 
ready said that the Academy and 
the other Exhibitions are of their 
accustomed merit. We must now 
press on to the more deliberate exa- 
mination of individual works. We 
shall endeavour to criticise and clas- 
sify these productions according to 
the principles we have enunciated. 
A picture is sometimes religion, 
sometimes philosophy, sometimes 
history, sometimes poetry. It is 
great by virtue of its humanity; it 
is noble, because it ennobles whatever 
it handles ; it is part of our civilisa- 
tion, because it embodies those ideas 
and records those heroic deeds which 
make indeed the greatness of the 
times in which we glory. That our 
English school has adequately fal- 
filled this mission we do not assert. 
Still we shall see, in the course of 
our review, that the year has con- 
tributed its quota to this high result. 
Yet the pictures which point the 
highest moral are certainly not the 
most popular. “Saint John Leading 
Home his Adopted Mother,’ by Mr. 
Dyce, is less crowded than Mr. Irith’s 
“Claude Duval” “ dancing a coranto.” 
And Mr. Herbert’s spiritual and 
symbolic conception, Mary as “ The 
Lily of Israel,” and Mr. Dobson’s 
“ Nativity,” have obtained less notice 
than “The Marriage of the Princess 
Royal,” by Mr. Phillip. A picture, 
indeed, may be too serious for the 
age in which we live, which is ear- 
nest chiefly in its arduous toil, and 


proportionately trivial in its plea- 
sures. Painting nowadays is essen- 
tially the art of “making things 
pleasant.” To be pleased with a 
feather and tickled by a straw, is a 
sensation by no means disagreeable, 
after the heavy drudge and daty of 
business hours. Melodrama, romance, 
light comedy, and piquant incidents 
which every one who runs may 
read, and at a glance enjoy without 
effort of intellect, are naturally the 
most taking subjects for a picture. 
The manners and the people, indeed, 
that delight in society, are generally 
the most successful upon canvass. 
The philosophy which bores in the 
drawing-room is likewise somewhat 
too heavy when painted for exhibi- 
tion; and the man who cam say or 
paint the pretty elegant trifle, is sure, 
after all, to be the darling of the 
ladies. Mr. Phillip’s laureate ode, 
chanted for a dazzling pageant, “ The 
Marriage of the Princess Royal,” is 
in this sense the picture of the season. 
Mr. Phillip, who always delights in 
silks and satins, is now in his glory, 
and the difficulties which, in such sub- 
jects, have defeated less skilful artists, 
are here turned into positive triumphs. 
What gleams of light and beauty 
stream across the picture in the 
sunny train of bride, bridesmaids, 
Queen, and children! What a bevy 
of youth and loveliness, what a 
dazzling greed of pearls, and bril- 
liants, and flowers, and wreaths, and 
coronets, all marshalled and managed 
with admirable pictorial effect! We 
might have desired that white kids 
had fitted better, that noble wrists 
had not been quite so plebeanly 
clumsy, that royal eyes had been set 
straight with the other regal features ; 
but the artist seems to have thought 
that, in contenting the milliner, he 
did justice to his subject ! 

Almost as a vis a-vis to Mr. Phillip’s 
‘* Royal Marriage,” and close at hand 
to the place two years since occupied 
by Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” is now 
hung “ Claude Duval,” by the same 
clever artist. Mr. Frith isa painter who 
glides with light elegant step over the 
surface of society, shooting folly as 
she flies—a Sheridan in the point and 
sparkle of his wit. Claude Duval, 

e leader of a formidable band of 
robbers, stops a lady’s coach, rich in 
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the booty of four hundred pounds. 
The traces of the carriage have been 
cut; a ruffian holds a pistol at the 
coachman’s head; a young lady has 
fainted; her protectress implores 
mercy; a chest has been rifled; a 
casket is wrenched open ; while Claude 
Duval, the prince of bandits, yet no 
less the gay gallant in spurs and scar- 
let coat, makes a virtue of plundering 
but one hundred pounds, asking for 
ransom a dance with the fine lady 
upon the open heath. The incident 
is stirring, yet scattered—a fault, or 
perhaps a merit, from which the 
‘*Margate Sands” and the “ Derby 
Day” were certainly not free, as if 
concentration of attention on the 
centre of the picture were an effort 
too much to be expected from that 
prying curiosity which loves to 
wander incontinently over the entire 
surface of a composition, expecting 
laughter to lurk even in its remot- 
est corners. Of the same school of 
crowded yet scattered incident, cha- 
racters the most incongruous hud- 
dled together on some slender pre- 
tence, which serves as a peg on which 
to hang a picture, is “ The General 
Post-Office, One Minute to Six,” by 
Mr. Hicks. It is somewhat lament- 
able that such dexterity of hand, such 
tact in the management of character, 
should be lavishly squandered on a 
subject so trivial. Porters carrying 
armfuls of The Times, boys fling- 
ing newspapers to the distant box, 
which they cannot reach before it 
closes, women and children hasting 
with letters in hand at the last mo- 
ment, is a medley out of which we 
defy any man to make an artistic 
drama, novel, or picture. Such a sub- 
ject admits of no composition or plot, 
is at best mere clever penny-a lining 
and picture- making, altogether a 
made-up affair—the dirty boys of the 
street being told to come washed 
and 4% | dressed because they 
are to be hung in the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Artists not unnaturally search and 
beat about among the incidents and 
topics of the day for subjects which 
muy attract attention and excite 
sympathy. Many of the pictures 
of the present year ally themselves 
to an established cause and in- 
terest, and in the name of humanity 
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raise their voice with the literature 
of theif country in denouncing some 
crying grievance. Thus Mr. Solo. 
mon, in his tragedy of “ Drowned! 
Drowned!” paints in dark shadows 
the “social evil” and Miss Osborn, 
in “The Governess,” claims for an 
injured class the respect due to re- 
fined and cultured nature. Miss 
Osborn very properly paints her 
governess as a young, slight, inter- 
esting, unprotected female, standin, 
in abashed simplicity, sensitive an 
refined, before her future mistress, a 
fat, coarse mother, surrounded by 
turbulent children ready to defy 
authority. The tale is well told and 
skilfully painted, and the picture, 
which is earnest and praisewortby, 
has obtained the honour of a royal 
purchaser. On the other hand, Mr. 
Solomon’s more heartrending theme 
sacrifices sincerity and simplicity in 
the startling effect of melodrama, 
A ruined maiden, “young and s0 
fair, one more unfortunate gone to 
her death,” is, with tresses unloosed, 
and garments clinging like cerements, 
dragged from the black flowing river 
—‘‘ mad from life’s history,” 
“Swift to be hurled 


Anywhere, any where, 
Out of the world.” 


Her betrayer, a young, gay gallant, 
in company with mad associates 
from a bal masqué, comes with hor- 
ror upon his victim, bouseless by 
night, lying near the dark arch of 
the cold flowing river, where the 
lamps quiver and the March winds 
blow. Hood, in his “Bridge of 
Sighs,” like Mr. Solomon in his pic- 
ture, took from the queen in Ham- 
let the motto “ Drown’d! Drown’d!” 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” indeed, with 
its somewhat morbid pathos, has 
served as inspiration to the picture, 
with the knell of “Drown’d! Drown’d!” 
from the loved and maddened 
Ophelia, ending in the deep-voiced 
moral of King Lear— 


“The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 


Mr. Solomon, in his well-known 
picture, “ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
has already shown himself master of 
tragic intensity, and his present work 
is, in like manner, cleverly conceived 
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for popular sensation and stage effect. 
The execution is powerful but coarse, 
the treatment broad and bold, but 
wanting in those finer touches which 
evince delicate sympathy. We be- 
lieve that pictures of this class tell 
for much more than they are really 
worth ; that their pathos and poetry 
are got up in the studio at compara- 
tively little cost of brain and heart; 
and that if writers or painters will but 
condescend to the easy trick, a noisy 
reputation may, after this fashion, be 
cheaply bought. 

Mr. O'Neil is one of those vigorous 
realistic artists, who likewise throws 
himself into the stir of actual life, 
and chooses some telling subject 
from the exciting history of the times 
in which we ourselves are actors. 
Hence, during the Indian war, he 
painted his “Eastward Ho!” the 
parting on the transport-ship of brave 
soldiers from their wives and children, 
followed quickly by his ‘‘ Home 
Again,” of happy greeting. In the 
present exhibition he has not been so 
fortunate in a subject, or so successful 
in its treatment. “The Volunteer ” 
is evidently suggested by the wreck 
of the Royal Charter, perhaps the 
most tragic event of the year, yet 
scarcely within the power of art ade- 
quately to portray. Of some famed 
classic “picture it was said that the 
artist had best shown his genius, or 
rather his tact, by completely con- 
cealing the anguish of his hero under 
a thick veil! Certain it is there are 
some scenes too terrible, save for the 
imagination—more suited, perhaps, to 
the pen than to the pencil—the cold 
critical eye serving but to disenchant 
the more vivid picture of the fancy. 
Géricault, by his famed picture in the 
Louvre, ‘* The Wreck of the Medusa,” 
might indeed have given Mr. O’Neil, 
in his more humble attempt, some 
hope of success. Mr. O’Neil’s ship- 
wreck, however, evidently took place 
inhis own studio. The victims who 
crowd the deck of the Royal Charter 
seem desirous of looking miserable, 
yet they are evidently comfortable 
enough, taking the whole affair most 
coolly, as if everything was just hap- 
pening in its due and appointed 
course. Some of the characters are 
manifestly accustomed to the heart- 
rending, and have already done service 


in the same line before. We thought 
it, perhaps, but fitting and pleasant 
that women who, in the “ Eastward 
Ho!” had gone through the agony of 
parting, should share in the joy of 
“ Home Again ;” but it does, we con- 
fess, seem a little hard-hearted to 
subject these sensitive creatures, but 
just recovering from past suffering, to 
this fresh calamity of a shipwreck, 
Yet we would hope that artists’ 
models, like hired mutes at funerals, 
do not take these things quite so 
much to heart as the sympathetic 
public, who, of course, are melted to 
tears—at least if the painter can 
manage but a little better to keep up 
appearances, 

Let such pictures pass not without 
commendation, But upon the rack 
of this tough world stretch these poor 
creatures no longer, and after life’s 
troublous fever let them sleep well. 
Repose, blissful repose, we yearn for 
—the repose of the Greek sculpture, 
“Tl Reposo,” which the old painters 
delighted in after the “‘ Murder of the 
Innocents”—the rest as of a “ Holy 
Family” by Raphael, Mother and 
Child blessed in unearthly love. 
This is the key in which Mr. Cope 
painted his exquisite little work, 
‘Rest :” child, rest on thy mother’s 
breast, clasped in the arms of love. 
Tender hands cradle the infant’s 
sleep, while a mother’s beauty keeps 
an angel’s watch. Such pictures in 
our day not unworthily take the place 
of “ Holy Families,” painted by the 
great masters, and might well be 
hung as altar-pieces in the shrine of 
domestic affection. English art, in- 
deed, is greatest when it is simplest 
and tenderest—when it is most true 
to that English home, which is not 
only a castle, but a fireside, and a 
family circle, and a sanctuary, and a 
house where grace is said before 
meals, and the day ended by prayer. 
It has often been remarked that the 
French language has no word for 
home ; and so French art, if we except 
the almost English works of Edouard 
Frére, thirsts for glory, and is fired 
by ambition, yet cares little for the 
quiet and seclusion of the family home. 
But home has ever been dear to our . 
English art. Wilkie made it happy 
and joyous, and since then, Webster 
has loved to group his little children 
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round the domestic hearth, or put 
them to school, and see them taught 
by some motherly dame or village 
master. This year Mr. Webster, in his 
‘* Winter,” troubles the good people to 
Jeave their home only that they may 
come to church. The snow lies in the 
. churchyard, and the snows of many 
winters have made the head of the old 
man grey. His neatly-clad grand- 
daughter from village school, prayer- 
book in hand, gently leads his totter- 
ing steps beneath the church-porch 
shelter, Mr. Faed, in like manner, 
usually allies himself to the domestic 
affections, and this year, in his cottage 
interior, suggested by “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” paints from the sim- 
ple lines,— 


“The mother, wi’ her needle and _ her 
shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s 


the new.” 


Our English and Scotch art in this 
department has certainly always been 
more refined than its kindred Dutch. 
Instead of placing our characters in 
a dirty back-kitchen wallowing in 
mire, with the pigs as playmates, we 
have an eye to comfort and clean- 
liness, sweep the floor, put the furni- 
ture in order, dress the household in 
well-to-do fashion, make them thrifty, 
tidy people, who work hard during 
the week and go to church on Sun- 
days. This is the rural peasant-life 


of honest poverty, long sung of by 


our English poets, and though a little 
ont of date in these more spasmodic 
days, it still lives, and we hope may 
long live, in the pictorial romance of 
our painters. Our memory recalls 
many such works in this and pre- 
vious years on the walls of London 
exhibitions. Provis and Carnock and 
Hardy, with others, still paint a sim- 
ple subject with unpretending truth. 
Oar artists, indeed, take a much more 
healthful view of the wants and wel- 
fare of the labouring classes than our 
politicians. Painters dream not of 
anything so unpictorial as extenced 
suffrage and vote by ballot. They go 
into the lanes and rural homes of 
what once was, and still is, happy 
old England; and as lung as an inte- 
resting mother dotes over her lovely 
infaut—as long as the husband is pro- 
sperous in his work and happy in his 
pipe and ale—as long as the bonny 
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sunburnt children bring home the 
russet fern upon their shoulders, or go 
forth in joyous bands to glean the 
harvest - field —as long as sunshine 
streams in at the cottage window, 
and content smiles from every face,— 
what cares the painter or the peasant 
for the politician’s suffrage ?—what 
can the statesmonger add when kind 
nature has given her all? 

The love of nature, indeed, espe- 
cially in her more simple and secluded 
walks, has long been a passion with 
the English painter. Far from the 
beaten track and the crowded haunt, 
he takes his portfolio and sketching- 
stool into the wooded depths of that 
country which was made by God ere 
man the city built. Here, in the 
bright summer-day, he watches the 
sunshine and the shade chasing along 
the mountain-side, and feels the fresh 
breath of the evening breeze as it stirs 
among the trees, or ruffles the smooth 
surface of the mountain lake. Here 
he muses and paints, and then brings 
to the exhibitions of the crowded city 
the cool of the mountain air, or the 
sunny glory of the golden harvest. 
The frequenters of the May galleries 
know the crowned heights of Snow- 
don and Moel Siabod almost as well 
as the dwellers at Capel Curig. The 
family of the Williamses, Gilbert, 
Percy, and Boddington, annually cart 
away and send by luggage-train, for 
the Suffolk and Portland Galleries, a 
large portion of the principality of 
Wales. The Pettitts have colonised 
the hills and lakes of Westmoreland, 
while the younger Danbys, by flood 
and fiord and mountain- pass, take 
their sojourn wherever the romance 
of nature shows the loveliest. In 
short, in these days of ready locomo- 
tion, genius, with wings attached to 
heels, can make herself all but omni- 
present, and English art may indeed 
now be said to have established its 
“ special correspondent ” in every por- 
tion of the earth where nature has 
robed herself for painting. Some of 
the more venerable Academicians, 
such as Lee and Witherington, in 
works like their “Summer” and 
“Resting by the Way,” have cer- 
tainly not kept pace with the chang- 
ing times. They can certainly claim 
no kindred with the grand old style 
of Salvator and Poussin, and on the 
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other hand they have not advanced 
into the modern practice which mir- 
rors forth nature just as she is. Mr. 
Creswick, indeed, is almost the only 
man who preserves and reconciles the 
dignity and decorum of the old aca- 
demic landscape with the minuter 
accuracy of the prevailing mode. 
His “ Relic of Old Times”—a castle- 
crowned height of feudal days, the 
river running leisurely at its feet, an 
olden bridge spanning the rapid, cows 
coming idly in the soft twilight to 
water—is a rural retreat such as may 
be found in the byways of England’s 
history, simple yet solemn. 

Mr. Redgrave has long allied him- 
self to the new school. In such pic- 
tures as “ Seeking the Bridle-Road,” 
his “ Children in the Wood at Even- 
ing,” and again “ The Children in the 
Wood, Morning,” he, of all other Aca- 
demicians, has given himself over with 
most earnestness, and likewise with 
most success, to that new manner 
which counts leaves, pencils branches, 
and dots in endless detail. We had, 
however, almost forgotten Mr. Dyce’s 
“Pegwell Bay,” a marvel of its kind. 
The sunset glows in the evening sky, 
the ebbing sea retreats to the far-off 
distance, the steep cliffs advance till 
we come to the pebblestrewn fore- 
ground, and well-dressed ladies ga- 
thering shells upon the beach. It is 
indeed a beauteous work, which al- 
most for the first time reconciles an 
infinite detail with a broad, solemn, 
and poetic general effect. Mr. Oakes 
has this year, in his “ Old Sand-Pit,” 
scarcely maintained his previous re- 
putation. Mr. J. M. Carrick, in his 
“Nice—a Winter Study,” is as accu- 
rate as a photograph ; while Mr. Mac 
Callum of the same school, in “ The 
Moorland Queen,” and other careful 
forest studies, has succeeded in bring- 
ing nature herself within the rooms 
of an exhibition—no academic nature 
of conventional rule, but a bit of the 
actual landscape cut out and put 
Within a frame. 

The artists, indeed, who have 
hitherto been betrayed into Pre-Ra- 
: phaelite absurdities are this year un- 
usually rightminded. Some of their 
eccentricities, in which probably they 
were prepared specially to glory, were 
fortunately, we have reason to know, 
weeded out from the present Exhibi- 
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tion. The men who are now on view, 
having ceased to be monstrous, have 
sobered down at worst into servile 
naturalism, and seem content to rest 
in the somewhat harmless ambition 
of being small. Even Mr. Whaite, Mr. 
H. Moore, and Mr. A. W. Hunt, are 
not wholly beyond hope. The only 
works, indeed, against which we 
think it necessary to protest, are the 
“Matilda” and “Meditation,” by 
Mr. G. D. Leslie; “The Hedger,” by 
Mr. Brett ; and “ Una with the Lion,”’ 
by Mr. Scott. The astounding crop of 
apple-blossoms which in past years, at 
Mr. Ruskin’s call, gave to the Academy 
all the promise of a spring orchard, 
has, we rejoice to say, died out. Still 
there is much mawkish sentimental- 
ity about flowers, in which, we regret 
to say, Mr. Herbert, in bis Mary as 
“The Lily of Israel,” is not wholly 
guiltless. Mr. Leslie, however, in the 
pictures we have already named, is the 
chief offender. His forlorn maidens, 
of waxy flesh and sickly German 
sentiment, seem to be meditating 
suicide among water-lilies, or, Ophe- 
lialike, to be gathering playthings 
for their madness. Mr. Brett fails 
certainly in an opposite direction. 
He paints flowers just as in previous 
years he has painted broken stones, 
hard and heartless, as if they had po 
soul of tenderness, bat might be ruth- 
lessly trodden under foot without 
wrong or suffering. Had he set his 
mind on introducing a large figure in 
a landscape blossoming as a garden, 
he would have done well to read, for 
its fitting treatment, Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘The Reaper and the Flowers.” 
As itis, he has succeeded in painting 
a powerful but disagreeable picture, 
all crudity and coarseness. Our mo- 
dern Pre-Raphaelites have indeed, al- 
most without exception, failed in their 
repeated attempts. to make flowers 
tributary to their figures. Flowers 
are so frail, so delicate, and so lovely, 
that they seem scarcely suited to the 
common world and its rude inhabit- 
ants. The Pre - Raphaelites, indeed, 
in their too gross naturalism, have 
little of the sentiment most akin to 
the beauty and the purity of the lily 
of the field. Children in innocent 
play may sport with flowers; lovely 
maidens may wreathe them into gar- 
lands ; the violet may spring beneath 
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the gentle feet of saints as in pictures 
of the middle ages; but such refine- 
ments are wholly beyond the sphere 
of our so-called Pre-Raphaelites. The 
prominent intrusion of flowers in na- 
ture, often designed to blush unseen, 
is, in figure subjects, a difficulty, and 
not uprfrequently a discord. Hence 
is it that hyacinths, and blue-bells, 
and peach-blossoms, and hawthorn 
are best painted all alone in their own 
companionship, as by Mr. Hunt and 
Miss Mautrie, in an unpretending 
yet perfect manner, Post-Raphaelites 
though they be. 

The Arts, like politics, history, 
and philosophy, ever return to con- 
servatism as their fundamental and 
essential principle. It is now too 
late in the world’s experience to make 
apy grand discovery which shall work 
a radical revolution. The basis 
upon which all art must necessarily 
re:t, has long been established. It 
was laid down in the early origin of 
the English school, by the lucid and 
admirable discourses of Reynolds. 
And thus, when young adventurers 
come forward, from time to time, 
proclaiming a more excellent way, we 
know fall well that the maturer wis- 
dom of advancing years must bring 
back their steps to the paths trod by 
their predecessors. After all the pre- 
tension and agitation of past years, 
what have we been taught that is 
new in the history of art? Novelty 
assuredly we have had in incredible 
absurdities, which will not easily be 
forgotten. Bat now when, in the 
present year, all but a clean sweep 
has been made of these obnoxious 
innovations, what remains as a re- 
sult? Why, the most conservative 
of all doctrines, the oldest of alll 
truths—the study of nature. No pro- 
phets were required to preach a prac- 
tice the advantages of which have, in 
almost all times and countries, been 
admitted as self-evident. What, after 
all this stir, are the best landscapes 
now on exhibition? Why, most cer- 
tainly those which bear the names of 
Creswick, of the Linnells, and of the 
Danbys—names which have been be- 
fore the world for well-nigh half a 
century. The manner of Mr. T. Dan- 
by is as old as those everlasting hills 
which he paints with so mach solem- 
nity. Ino his “ Llyn Gwynant,” the 
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rock-built precipice frowns in moun- 
tain gloom, lighted by sunset glory; 
the shepherd drives ae his flock 
to valley-shelter ; and the fisherman 
drags his evening meal from the tran- 
quil Jake—a nature in unpretending 
modesty, all unconscious of the fever- 
ish conflict of the schools. Mr. Dillon, 
in his venerable “ Temple of Nubia,” 
in a different key, paints in the 
same old manner of broad impressive 
effects. Thirty centuries have looked 
down in ruin upon these dismem- 
bered columns; the sun sets once 
more in blood-red rays as when gild- 
ing the pomp of empire, while the 
moon rises, all gentleness, looking 
down on the eternal river as it flows 
heedlessly onward. Mr. Linnell, the 
father, in his “ Wheatfield,” with some 
looseness of hand, and a maddened 
intensity of colour, not unlike the 
manner of Turner, in his later days, 
paints nature as if she were robed in 
cloth of gold. The radiant mantle of 
the old man has already descended 
upon the shoulders of his son. In 
“ Atop of the Hill,” Mr. Linnell, the 
younger, has indeed onttopped his 
former self, ever rising on the tiptoe 
of ecstasy, his blues as startling as 
Titian’s, his yellows as gorgeous 4s 
Rabens’—painting the earth in the 
harvest jubileee of a golden age—a 
cornucopean horn of plenty lavishly 
poured forth, Arcadian figures seated 
in foreground as at a sumptuous 
feast. Mr. Danby, the elder, of “ De- 
luge” and “ Sixth Seal” celebrity, in 
his ‘‘ Phoebus rising from the Sea,” 
guiding the chariot of the sun, and 
awakening into life ‘the Queen of 
Beauty” from the crested wave, is still 
imaginative and unreal even to excess, 
Yet the poetry of nature he never fails 
to love. The clouds blushing into 
morning lie idly down in the distant 
horizon, as if still dreaming on their 
midnight couch, while the waves 
break gently on the shell-strewn 
shore, as first they waken from slum- 
berous reverie. ‘I'ouches such as these 
show the poet. Nature is sensitive 
and emotional to the’ artist whose 
pulse throbs in unison, and thus even 
landscape art becomes, as we have 
said; noble jast in proportion as it 
responds to the noblest faculties in 
man. This, indeed, was the glory of 
middle-age art, and it is,on the other 
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hand, the opprobrium of the modern 
realists — that nature, seen by them, 
is hard, inanimate, and soulless. 

The refined, delicate, yet rapturous 
poetry of which landscape art is capa- 
ble, cannot be better seen than in 
the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. Water-colours may not be 
suited to large historic works, but 
within narrower limits, as a medium, 
they leave nothing to be desired. 
The colours are liquid, transparent, 
without alloy—approaching, indeed, 
to atmospheric light and prismatic 
brilliance. The execution, again, is 
capable of utmost detail, yet, in the 
blending of the general effect, deli- 
cate and harmonious. The most 
honoured positions in the Gallery 
are assigned to Mr. Palmer’s “ Bal- 
lad” and Mr. Newton's “ Mountain 
Gloom in the Pass of Glencoe,’ — 
drawings which, in sentiment, are 
wide as the tropics from the pole 
asunder. Mr. Palmer sings his Ballad 
in the consuming heat of a harvest 
landscape. The sunset, in dolphin 
hues, is dying in the sky, the earth a 
symphony of harmony; a twilight 
veil is drawn across the valley, sheep 
snatch their evening meal, while 
youths and maidens recline in sweet 
repose. Mr. Newton’s ‘ Mountain 
Gloom,” in a deep solemn gorge of 
the wild Highlands, comes in white- 
robed winter after the gold of autumn. 
Mr. Newton has for the last few years 
astonished the world of art by his 
detailed studies of mountain anatomy, 
with black granite ribs sternly knit 
together, protruding through the 
thin covering of early snow, which 
lies in filagree threads of silver among 
the scattered rocks. This drawing of 
Glencoe is his finest work. Twilight 
gathers in the deep ravine, the 
streamlet in the distance flashes as 
it passes onward, the mountain- 
tops rise around in grey majestic 
masses, solemn, broad, yet detailed ; 
the sky still glows in fading sunset, 
rays striking to the zenith, and a 
vulture, as the only thing of life, 
floats across the scene of white wintry 
desolation, scenting the dead, which 
tells of the dire massacre of former 
days, : 

The poetry of nature has indeed 
received more than usual honour in 
the varied and admirable drawings 
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of the present Exhibition. The visitor 
may, in fact, within the narrow con- 
fines of this Gallery, enjoy landscape 
the most diverse, and climate the most 
conflicting—Wales and the Highlands 
in winter frost, contrasting with Na- 
ples and Amalfi in southern sunshine. 
Here we can enjoy the cool of Mr. 
Branwhite’s well-known landscapes, 
frosty and chill, a greatcoat pas 
with leaves all —_ from the wintry 
trees, the snow thick upon the ground, 
the ice upon the pools, save where 
broken for the passing boat, or for the 
thirsty cattle: But the genius of art 
tends for the most part to the south, 
and to the sunshine. Mr. Richardson, 
even when he paints “ Durham,” of 
river, and bridge, and cathedral- tower, 
and wooded heights, and wide extend- 
ing vale, with dazzling sun and chasing 
shadow, might still be basking in his 
favourite haunts on the festive shores 
of the Mediterranean. Mr. Gastineau, 
too, at “ Dunkeld,” glories in a noble 
scene under the romance of a summer 
sun ; and Mr. Rosenberg, ‘‘ Amongst 
the Heather,” throws in sharp sha- 
dows, only to give utmost brilliancy 
and sparkle to his sunlight. But Mr. 
Alfred Fripp seems, beyond all others, 
to have striven for the effulgence 
of flooding light, and the subtle deli- 
cacy of harmonious colour. His 
“ Peat- Carriers on Moel Siabod,” 
maiden and lads of bright eye 
and deep rich skin, though born in 
Wales, might have been bred at Sor- 
rento. A touch of refinement, in- 
deed, has softened the rude face of the 
northern landscape, and cast its soft 
halo and witching colouring over 
valley and hill with their rustic pea- 
santry, clothing nature in hues har- 
monious as tuned song. A few 
stronger, more decided touches in 
the foreground, would have given 
greater force, yet perchance the hand 
of a sterner reality might have dis- 
pelled at once the fairy enchantment, 
and reduced the vision splendid to 
the sober light of common day. Mr. 
George Fripp, in his truly noble draw- 
ing, “The Pass of Nant Frangon,” 
paints in @ more sober key, true to 
the genius of the spot, bleak barren- 
ness checkered by fitful fertility, and 
mountain - heights shrouded in the 
gathering storm. But with Mr. Naf- 
tel we are away to Naples or Amalfi ; 
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and seeking congenial companionship 
on these most enchanting of excur- 
sions, we are disappointed to find that 
in these drawings he takes us over 
arid heaps of sunburnt flints, among 
chopped- up chaotic foregrounds, 
giving the sensation of earthquake 
uneasiness and volcanic uproar; 80 
fearing a fever or a sunstroke, we 
gladly quit the neighbourhood alto- 
gether, and join company with Mr. 
Birket Foster or Mr. Harding io the 
quiet retreats of home-loving Eng- 
land. Mr. Harding has been long 
known by his capital handbooks 
on landscape-drawing, aud for power 
and dexterity of hand he is not 
surpassed. Mr. Birket Foster, the 
graceful illustrator of popular poems, 
is in execution equally dexterous, 
and in study has the advantage 
of greater detail. Mr. Harding’s 
“ Forest,” indeed, must have been 
grown before the days of Pre- 
Raphaelite finish, but there is in the 
trees that unrestrained freedom which 
rapid execution best can give, as if 
the leaves had sported with breeze 
and shower in all the carelessness and 
fling of unpremeditated nature, the 
trees torn and tossed about at random, 
while the tempest played among their 
boughs. 

Mr. Duncan, who likewise loves 
the drama of the elements, and the 
conflict of nature’s forces, glories 
in the dash and spray of the revenge- 
ful ocean. His “ Last Man from the 
Wreck” is composed as a tragedy. 
The tempest-lashed sea breaks tumul- 
tuously on the storm-strewn shore, 
beating in fierce fury over the strand- 
ed ship, while dark clouds blacken the 
angry sky, and the wild winds 
beffet the bounding breakers. The 
refined drawings of Mr. Jackson 
come as the lull which follows upon 
the storm. His “Sunset on the 
Tamar” gives us the best bit of tran- 
qujl sea in the entire Exhibition—the 
setting sun sportively dances in spark- 
ling ripples on the tremulous surface 
of the water ; wavelets playing in the 
light, and then in soft deep re- 
fleetions falling to sleep in dream-like 
shadows. But we have almost 
forgotten the exquisite little draw- 
ings of Mr. Birket Foster, so 
remarkable for their finished detail. 
All the beauties which our readers 
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may have doted over in the woodeutg 
of this most successful of book-illus- 
trators, are recognised with fresh 
delight in these wonderful studies, 
The execution is, in fact, almost the 
work of the graver; the usual sweep 
of the full and flowing water-colour 
brush is here exchanged for the lines 
and dots of the pointed pencil, 
Yet the general result is in nowise 
Pre-Raphaelite. ‘The detail is well 
kept together, the taste is most re- 
fined ; only we would desire in the 
colour greater fervour. The general 
tone is indeed almost as passionless as 
the simple light and shade of wood- 
engraving itself. As the finale to this 
section of our review, we take Mr. Carl 
Haag’s remarkable drawing, “ The 
Ruins of the Temple of the Sun,” in 
the wilderness of Tadmor. It is spe- 
cially valuable as an authentic record 
of a scene which this artist's enter- 
prise has now brought, almost for the 
first time, to the knowledge of the 
English public. Palmyra has been 
a spot difficult even for the fugitive 
traveller to reach. But Mr. Haag, 
threatened by murderous attack, and 
in the end obliged to beat a retreat 
before a hostile tribe, had the courage 
and good fortune to paint this large 
and important drawing upon the very 
spot. A ruined acropolis stands upon 
a hill, showing the windowed sunset 
sky through its dismembered col- 
umns, with porticoes and pillared 
avenues scattering the plain below. 
A marriage procession of noble Hast- 
ern figures winds its way across the 
foreground, on which the fallen col- 
umn, and the skeleton stripped by 
vultures, lie in one common desola- 
tion. Artists of this fearless spirit 
extend our knowledge; and by such 
noble drawings illumine, as it were, & 
fresh page in the world’s history. 

We cannot close our criticism upon 
the landscape art of England without 
paying a tribute to its excellence, yet 
expressing at the same time a regret 
for its deficiencies. It is admirable in 
its literal trath and detail. It is na- 
ture photographed, natare reduced 
to a scientific diagram. Yet in all 
the imaginative elements of art 
it is year by year growing more 
deficient. It is more literal than the 
landscapes of the middle ages, yet as- 
suredly infinitely less grand. It is 
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the clever mechanism and copyism 
of the hand rather than the creative 
conception and composition of the 
mind. Turner in his more ambi- 
tious moods was almost the last man 
who ventured to paint the historic, 
ideal, and poetic landscape, haunted 
by Sibyl, or possessed by gods. 
Such bold attempts, in which nature 
takes on her aspect of the superna- 
tural, veils herself in mystery and 
majesty, and becomes, as in the my- 
thology of old, a personality endowed 
with human and divine attributes— 
landscapes, in short, which indulge 
in the imaginative, or appeal to the 
dramatic, are at the present moment 
by the critics hooted down as ridicu- 
lous and out of date. Out of date 
assuredly they are, the more is the 
pity. And we can now, thanks to 
Mr. Ruskin, indulge in the childish 
delight of gathering blue-bells and 
buttercups, or plucking apple- blos- 
soms, or collecting pebbles and shells, 
or, in the satire of Wordsworth, we 
may, with “the keenness of a prac- 
tised eye,” even “ peep and botanise 
upon a mother’s grave!” while the 
real soul that is in nature, the pas- 
sioo which throbs in the swelling sea, 
the tumult of the gathering storm- 
cloud, the solemnity of the congre- 
gating hills, eloquent in ten thousand 
voices, are made for ever mute. All 
that belongs to the humanity which 
dwells in nature is crushed out. The 
grand thoughts which build up crea- 
tion, the utterances of a daily-grow- 
ing cosmogony, are brought down to 
paltry puerile gossip, for ever bab- 
bling, and yet saying nothing. Such, 
Q shades of Salvator, Gaspar, Wilson, 
and Turner, is the tendency of our 
English landscape art. 

In few words let us complete our 
notice of the Old Water-Colour Gal- 
lery. Our readers will be glad to 
find that Mr. W. Hunt, one of their 
oldest favourites, is this year still as 
bright and youthful as ever. His 
country rustic maiden in the guise 
of “Devotion,” wears that homely 
garb of truth and simplicity for 
‘which this venerable painter has been 
80 long famed. Here is an artist 
who has been for years Pre-Raphael- 
ite without knowing it. Being guilty 
of no tricks, he had no need to make 
loud talk of principles; and his work, 
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straightforward and without pre- 
tence, wanted no theories for its jus- 
tification. His minute studies of 
apples and grapes, peaches and 
plums, in illusive reality, have never 
been surpassed. His colour, too, is 
irreproachable, intense, yet subtle 
and delicate, as may be well seen 
in his exquisite little drawing of 
“Mushrooms,” a study of “Rose 
Grey,” — one of a series commis- 
sioned by Mg. Ruskin for presenta- 
tion to “the Schools of Practical 
Art.” Mr. Gilbert is an artist who has 
less eye for absolute beauty than for 
character, reduced under his treatment 
to absolute caricature. His clever- 
ness few will dispute, but his manner- 
ism none will venture to defend. He 
aints Shakespeare habitually as if 

e were intent on illustrating “ the 
Book of Snobs.” His execution is a 
slapdash cleverness, his composition 
the effective contrast of the stage- 
manager, his drapery the properties 
of a bal masgué. His chief work, 
taken from Bleak House, ‘ Miss 
Flight introducing the Wards in 
Jarndyce to the Lord Chancellor,” 
is indeed a masterpiece in its way, 
an old curiosity-shop of marine 
stores, bottles, boots, and rubbish of 
all sorts, none the worse, perhaps, 
for being a broad burlesque, in which 
vulgarity is deeply ingrained, and 
refinement but skin-deep. 

The amateurs of England have 
made an exhibition of their own; 
and we could wish that space per- 
mitted us to give to its numerous 
and interesting works the detailed 
criticism which they well deserve. 
We notice that her Majesty has made 
a selection with her usual taste—the 
proceeds of the sales going in aid 
of “The Home for Day- Workers.” 
Among so much that is well-inten- 
tioned, and indeed excellent, it were 
almost invidious to show a distine- 
tion. Yet we would venture to men- 
tion with special commendation an 
exquisite composition in pencil out- 
line, ‘* Foreshadows,” by the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle ; a series of elegant read- 
ings from the Jdylls of the King, 
designed by Miss Fraser; pretty 
etchings by Miss R. Taylor; also 
drawings by Mrs. Higford Burr from 
the Riccardi Chapel and the Assisi 
Church, delicate and harmonious in 
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colour. The lady amateurs, indeed, 
appear in this Exhibition to great 
advantage in the practice of an art 
so peculiarly suited to female genius, 
in the beauty of form, the play of ele- 
gant fancy, and the sportive witchery 
of colour. Then, again, in some larger 
and more dashing works, contributed 
by the gentlemen exhibitors, we find 
the enterprising English traveller 
hard at work in some distant land, 
intent upon bringing home as faithful 
and telling a record as he can of 
rained temples and ancient cities. 
In our Catalogue we find a mark of 
admiration against a large drawing 
of the “ Great Hall of Carnac,” by 
Rev. S. O. Malan. We bear in our 
remembrance likewise certain bold 
scenic sketches by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
from Venice and the north of Italy. 
Mr. William Princeps, a name known 
to Indian fame, takes us still further 
from home, to Oairo, and so on till 
we reach a “ Street in Benares ;” and 
lastly (for we must end somewhere), 
Dr. Acland launches us on his “‘ Wave” 
into mid-ocean, where we are in dan- 
ger of being wholly last in storm and 
fury. This remarkable production is 
the valued property of Dr. Acland’s 
college friend, Mr. Ruskin. But Mr. 
Ruskin himself, we regret to say, is 
absent from this gathering of English 
amateurs. A drawing from his hand 
would have rejoiced his admirers, and 
to the outer world might have come 
as a timely elucidation of word- 
painted theories, which still remain 
shrouded in sublimest obscurity. 

To what we said last year of French 
art little need be added. Meissonier, 
in two little gems, “ Rembrandt in 
his Studio” and “ Vandermeulen at 
his Easel,” is, as usual, microscopic 
and sparkling; while Breton in his 
“ Reapers,” Brion in his “Church 
Porch, Brittany,” and Troyon in his 
“Cattle,” are broad and vigorous. 
Edouard Frére in his “ Morning 
Prayer,” and other well-known 
“Scenes from Humble Life,” charms 
us as ever by his truth, beauty, and 
pathos. And Lambinet in his un- 
pretending landscapes once again 
woos nature in unadorned simplicity, 
as she takes her grey morning walk 
in summer or early spring, sauntering 
among lanes, treading the unbeaten 
paths, gathering flowers by the way- 
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ward hedgerow, or listening on rustic 
bridge to the brooklet as it murmurs 
by. By each of these men all this 
has been done a thousand times, and 
calls for no special remark. There 
are, however, some few works which 
require further notice. Knaus we 
have seen in rude vigour at Dussel- 
dorf; and his present work, “The 
Christening Festival,” is a good ex- 
ample of that mastery which lays 
resolute hold on the difficulties of a 
subject, painting the heads and hands 
with care and precision, while it 
scarcely condescends to treat of 
drapery and other accessories. Mrs, 
Henrietta Browne, in her “ Sisters 
of Mercy” and “Children with 
Game,” joins voice with Rosa Bon. 
heur in telling to the world how 
essentially esthetic and pictorial is 
the genius of woman. The tender 
solicitude of the good Sister nursing 
the sick child is touching. The child 
also appeals strongly to our sorrow- 
ing sympathy—the eye lacking its 
life-lustre, the mouth marked with 
enduring suffering, the limbs wasted 
and powerless, death, as it were, 
watching and slowly stealing onward, 
Bat the picture which has deservedly 
created the most marked sensation 
is “ The Gladiators,” by Gerome, the 
famed painter of “The Duel after 
the Bal Masqué.” “ Ave Cesar Im- 
perator, morituri te salutant !” exclaim 
a ruffian band of gladiators in an 
ancient amphitheatre, standing in 
presence of the mighty Cesar. Rap- 
turous thousands throng the arena’s 
crescent, making .a Roman holiday. 
The dead lie scattered and bleed- 
ing on the ground. The manly 
brow which “conquered agony” has 
drooped at length, and from his side 
the last drops ebbing flow— 


“The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed 
the wretch who won,” 


Having taken the round of the 
Exhibitions, let us return once again 
to the Academy, and finally pass in 
review pictures which, by their im- 
portance, may come well as a climax 
to our closing pages. Stanfield, Ro- 
berts, and Landseer, have so long 
been the strength and glory of our 
English school, that their presence 
may be deemed all but indispensable 
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to the success of the London Exhibi- 
tions. Their names are household 
words, their pictures so familiar in 
well-known excellence, that to ad- 
vance a new idea in epeaking of such 
time - honoured productions were 
hopeless. Year by year they come 

ain as relics of the good old times, 
when English art was in its greatest 
strength, and at each recurring Ex- 
hibition they would seem, in their 
works of beauty and vigour, to raise a 
protest against the puerile littleness 
and the studied ugliness of the new 
and upstart school. Mr. Stanfield, in 
his bold, breezy manner, takes us 
once again to “ Vesuvius and the 
Bay of Naples ;” figures richly yet 
raggedly dressed, lounging on the 
Mole ; boats idly lying on the tranquil 
sea, enjoying their dolce far niente ; 
the snow white on the mountain- 
tops, and the clouds tossed wildly 
across the sky. In his “ Outward 
Bound,” the bark is speeding full 
sail on the sporting wave, with dash 
and heaving motion ; the wind, which 
fills the canvass, buffets the cloud, 
and beats down the rain; a seagull 
is wildly soaring. In such pictures as 
Stanfield paints, we hear, as it were, 
the howling of the storm and the 
tamult of the angry waves; the ele- 
ments have life and motion, and even, 
as it were,a human passion—an ex- 
pression wholly beyond the reach of 
those niggling artists who see with a 
microscope, and work with a needle’s 
point, making, as the coral insects, a 
wondrous growth of hard lifeless pe- 
trifaction. The facile band of Mr. 
Roberts gives us as usual many ex- 
amples of his genius—church inte- 
riors, Roman ruins, and Piazza of St. 
Mark—clever, but slight. His “St. 
Mark’s,” glowing with marbles and 
mosaics, the Austrian troops kneeling 
in the grand piazza as the Host is car- 
ried by in pomp, is a large important 
work, in his sketchy, later manner ; 
scenic effect produced by bold rapid 
hand, as in many of the works of the 
greatest inasters. Let it never be for- 


gotten, especially in the present crisis 


of our school, that endless elaboration 
is withio the reach of the meanest ca- 
pacity, while broad generalisation de- 
mands in art, no less than in science, 
lntellect of a higher order. There 
1810 name more honoured than that 


of Sir Edwin Landseer. He has 


‘painted so many pictures which the 


world will not willingly let die, that 
his fame now stands almost beyond 
assail. Even his most successful 
imitators, such as Mr. Ansdell in “ The | 
Lost Shepherd,” and Mr. Horlor in 
“ Gathering the Flocks,” serve, even 
in their success, to show the suprem- 
acy of their master. But this year 
the great painter, in his gigantic pic- 
ture, “ Flood in the Highlands,” is 
not at his best. It is a mere con- 
fused medley of men and beasts. The 
“ Flood,” as a deluge, is made an 
excuse for a Noah’s Ark—men, wo- 
men, and children flying fear-stricken 
from the swelling torrent, animals 
struggling with drowning, or throng- 
ing the shore as in a menagerie, all 
charmed by the painter’s magic wand, 
which in its broad sweep might almost 
have been a besom. A flag of dis- 
tress is hoisted from the cabin chim- 
ney; the grandfather, mother, and 
grandchild, fear-stricken, are huddled 
on the roof-top, for the best of all 
reasons, that the painter has made 
the cottage too small for the family 
to enter. We need, however, scarcely 
say that this large work is in many 
parts redeemed by winning remini- 
scences of the artist’s choicest man- 
ner. Even the sketchy slightness 
is suggestive, even the betrayed 
weakness reveals the habitual refine- 
ment, and the mute beast in its dis- 
tress is endowed with a human plain- 
tiveness, a speaking pathos, which 
only a Landseer can give. 

There are some artists who this year 
come out from among the multitude 
in unwonted strength and originality. 
Elmore in “ The Tuileries,” Goodall 
in the “Arab Encampment,” Poole 
in “Glaucus and Ione escaping from 
Pompeii,” Cooper in bis “ Flock of 
Sheep in a Snowdrift,” Cooke in bis 
marvellous picture, “The Ship Ter- 
ror in the Ice of Frozen Strait ;” 
Hook in his boats, fisher-boys, an! 
bounding waves ; and, lastly, Dyce in 
his “‘ Pegwell Bay,” and other pictures 
from sacred story. It is quite a 
pleasant surprise to find so venerable 
an old stager as “Cattle Cooper” 
bringing out a new idea. His sheep 
have basked so long in the sunshine 
that to cast them all adrift in a 
snow-storm must have astonished 
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them no less than ourselves. Yet 


here we rejoice to find the accus- 


tomed Cooper flock struggling on 
through difficulties with no faint 
heart of pampered delicacy, but as 
denizens of the mountain and the 
storm, threading and plodding their 
way in social company along the 
wide and dreary expanse of snow- 
covered moorland, some crying pite- 
ously for food and shelter, but most 
looking patiently with an expres- 
sion of quiet endurance, yet con- 
tentment. Mr. Cooper has looked 
so many sheep full in the face that 
he has learnt to read their thoughts. 
The snowdrift, too, he has studied 
well, broken in surface as the undu- 
lating ground beneath, shadowed 
with delicate greys, and here and 
there dotted with grass and fern 
protruding above the surface. Mr. 
Cooke, too, in one of the most re- 
markable pictures of the year, “ The 
Terror” ice-bound in the Arctic sea, 
has opened up a new subject, and 
come upon a world not yet suabju- 
gated by art. Well may many an 
artist exhausting all lands and travers- 
ing every sea, sigh with Alexander for 
new worlds to conquer. And Mr. 
Cooke, who has long sunned himself 
in Venice, has now come upon a dis- 
tant latitude, and in some measure 
to an unknown zone. The difficul- 
ties he has had to contend with are 
immense — a frozen sea, mountains 
of ice, motionless waves, the ocean’s 
ceaseless moan hushed — silence —a 
death -stricken silence — making all 
pature dumb, save where the distant 
thunder of the iceberg roars. 


“Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s 

brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest 
plunge! 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts!” 


In this death-like scene of desolation, 
where even imagination stands para- 
lysed in dismay, is the noble ship, 
“The Terror,” held a fast prisoner. 
The storm-sky is lurid with the red 
of sunset, a solitary figure on the 
deck makes the vast solitade the 
more appalling, and man seems all 
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but powerless. The work through- 
out, especially in the foreground ice, 
evinces the most careful study. The 
painter, we understand, spent some 
weeks about Monte Rosa sketching 
snow and glaciers, and the result ig 
now before us in this wondrons 
work, which ought to win for its 
author the rank of a full Academi- 
cian. 

Mr. Hook has grown of late years 
deservedly a great favourite. He 
has, of course, been eagerly claimed 
as a convert to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
But he is too true a disciple of Na- 
ture to become the confederate of'a 
clique so narrow. He has a way, 
indeed, all his own, wholly inde- 
pendent of other men, and won as 
the reward of honest toil and humble 
study. His pictures are hale and 
hearty, of a certain outdoors beam- 
ing countenance, as if the sun had 
laughed in their joyous generous 
faces, and the breeze sported on their 
sea-foam crest. Last year Mr. Hook 
was golden, this year he has changed 
his mood and is grey, but whatever 
his key, he is always harmonious. 
“ The Valley on the Moor” is a sim- 
ple idyll of shepherd-boy, and rustic 
cow, and running stream—cool, dewy, 
and fresh as morning. His sea 
pieces, however, are the most snuc- 
cessful. In his ‘“*Stand Clear” we 
have a boat bounding in upon the 
rising and breaking wave, just ere 
the keel grounds the pebbled beach. 
‘Stand clear all ahead,” says the 
hardy mariner as he takes in the 
brown-tan sail, his little sons, eager 
to spring ashore, sportive as the 
breeze which plays around their brows. 
Mr. Poole’s “ Escape of Glaucus and 
Ione,” may, after Mr. Hook’s works, 
be taken as the contrast of romance 
with reality. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
poetic story, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, might well afford a fitting 
theme for one of the most beauteous 
pictures in the Exhibition. The 
boat is speeding its swift escape 
from the devastated city, Glaucus 
and Ione recline in the soft dalliance 
of gentlest love, and the blind girl 
Nydia awakes her harp to music. 
A dream-like spell has softened all 
to harmovy. It is a scene of poetic 
longiog, or of languor, as of passion 
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spent. The moon dances in silver 
footfalls upon the midnight sea ; the 
harp-strings sound as the ripples 
lay in the boat’s gentle wake, while 
the soft joy of sadness floats the ex- 
jles from their ruined homes. 

Mr. Goodall’s large picture, “ Karly 
Morning in the Wilderness of Shur,” 
an Arab sheikh addressing his tribe 
on breaking up their encampment at 
the Wells of Moses on the shore of 
the Red Sea, comes as a worthy 
sequel to the Tasso recital of last 
year. If the West be the land of 
triumphant utility, the East is as- 
suredly the clime for sunny and 
pictorial romance. Camels that al- 
ways seem unconsciously to fall into 
attitudes of the picturesque ; Bedou- 
ins in truly artistic beggary; a de- 
sert that knows no boundary, save 
the rock-built mountain-range which 
arrests in golden rays the rising sun— 
such are the eminently graphic inci- 
dents which Mr. Goodall has met with 
at the point chosen by the Israelites 
for their memorable passage of the 
Red Sea. In place of the traditional 
chariot-wheels long said to mark the 
spot, Mr. Goodall has judiciously intro- 
duced some sun-bleached skeletons. 
The pictorial treatment of the work 
is admirable ; the study of heads and 
costume accurately marked in char- 
acter. These wild sons of the de- 
sert, in their mien as of a ruined 
nobility, as of exiles or outcasts from 
some lost race or nation, are just the 
very materials for an artist’s craft. 
There in the East you may now see 
them in attitudes and robes the most 
picturesque, standing, or lounging, 
or kneeling as if they had nothing to 
do the livelong day save to make 
pictures. What faces and what fig- 
ures! the ruffian who robs you on the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem might 
have been a prophet had he not be- 
come a cut-throat; the men who in 
the EKust are losing dominion look 
every inch the king. And all this 
beggared nobility, all this richly- 
robed destitution, these monarchs of 


. the earth prowling the wild houseless 


wilderness for plunder, these vener- 
able turbaned patriarchs crowned 
in green, and red, and gold, mounted 
on camels, or smoking their chibouks, 
Mr. Goodall skilfully brings together 


for his instructive and _ effective 
picture. 

Mr. Elmore’s vigorous and drama- 
tic picture, “‘ The Tuileries,” during 
one of the terrible days of the Great 
Revolution, obtained, from the first 
opening of the Academy, marked 
attention. The rabble has broken 
into the palace; the demons of de-. 
mocracy, universal suffrage, and re- 
volution, in types of lowest birth and 
passion, are contrasted with the 
queen-like dignity and cultured 
beanty of Marie Antoinette grouped 
in the midst of her innocent children. 
The calm bearing of the royal family 
is well opposed to the maddened 
crowd, raving, with gnashing teeth 
and clenched Seats against the guilt- 
less Queen. The picture might in- 
deed be intended at the present mo- 
ment as @ warning against the tyr- 
anny of majorities and the vengeance 
ofa populace which know no law but 
passion. The moral is pushed even 
to the extreme of the repulsive. The 
gentler sex, lost to all loveliness and 
tenderness of mercy, have here found 
their political vocation. “ The rights 
of man,” already developed into ‘ the 
rights of women,” are seen triumph- 
ant in the scold of the virago; sister 
republicans asserting freedom at the 
point of their nails, and to the utmost 
pitch of screaming tongues. The pic- 
ture is executed in a bold spirit fitted 
to its subject. 

Bat we must not quite forget Mr. 
Millais’s “ Black Brunswickers” — 
black enough indeed in broadcloth 
and in black-shadowed flesh, contrast- 
ed as by trick with the white pearl- 
satin of the lady’s dress. The subject 
is a scene of lovers parting on the eve 
of battle, with clasped arms and break- 
ing hearts,—in composition and sen- 
timent a companion picture to “ The 
Huguenots,” by some deemed the 
artist’s masterpiece. The composi-. 
tion seems to involve some conflict of 
doubtful purpose, which the public 
has attempted in vain to interpret. 
The “ Black Branswicker” would 
appear to desire an escape, but the 
lady, with arm twisted in forced at- 
titude, still holds close the door, 
while an engraving from the well- 
known picture, “ Napoleon on Horse- 
back Crossing the Alps,” has further 
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perplexed the critics with the possible 
intricacies of cross purposes and rival 
jealousies. We must, like others, 
leave the picture to speak for itself. 
In execution the work is guiltless of 
that loose sketchy carelessness into 
which the artist has latterly been 
betrayed, and wisely reverts to the 
. higher finish of his earlier produc- 
tions. Mr. Millais has of course pro- 
duced a sensation by his satin gown, 
as Terburg did before him. ‘Terburg, 
however, failed on these too easy 
terms to win for himself or his well- 
known work a first-class position. But 
we are glad in any manner to escape 
from the solemn burlesque of the last 
few years in “The Vale of Rest,” 
“ Spring” junketing, and “ Sir Isum- 
bras at the Ford.” We have still, 
however, to deplore eccentricity in 
the place of originality,—we are still 
offended by attitudes and tricks de- 
signed solely to arrest attention ; and 
we ask in vain, as we stand before 
this work, scarcely rising above com- 
monplace in thought and treatment, 
for the fulfilment of the promise given 
in “‘ The Order of Release,” or for the 
realisation of those saving truths 
which the school of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites once pretended to reveal. 

Some few pictures remain for our 
notice, which represent in our English 
school that highest of all art — the 
religious. Mr. Dobson, Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Dyce, who in this style take 
the lead, have each fallen, it is to be 
feared, under the influence of that 
Manich and Dusseldorf Christian 
school of which in May last we spoke 
with some severity. Mr. Dobson's 
‘‘ Bethlebem,” however — the infant 
Christ in a manger, the mother bend- 
ing in worship, the shepherds pre- 
senting gifts, a lamp hung from 
the ceiling, and stars shining in the 
outer sky—is a right-minded, serious 
work, Italian in its simplicity and 

urity, and German in its want of 
ife and colour. In the lofty sphere 
of religious art there is perhaps no 
name which inspires more hope and 
confidence than that of Mr. Herbert. 
His picture of last year, “ Mary Mag- 
dalene” passing at daybreak the place 
of crucifixion, will not easily be for- 
gotten. And his grand composition, 
now in course of execution in the 
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Houses of Parliament, may some day 
we trust, go far to vindicate the 
gevius of our English school in the 
noblest walks of art. In the mean 
time we must wait with patience. In 
the present Exhibition, however, we 
regret to say that our faith and pati. 
ence have been somewhat severely 
tried. “ Mary,” the mother of our 
Lord, as ‘‘ The Lily of Israel,” is in. 
deed of the purest spirit, yet sadly 
tainted with affectation. We have 
seldom, even in modern German art, 
seen anything so painfully forced and 
morbid. Yet we need scarcely say 
that, coming from a painter gifted as 
Mr. Herbert, the work, whatever be 
its defects, is refined, delicate, and 
poetic. “The Lily of Israel” treads 
softly among flowers, which seem to 
smile and bloom beneath her gentle 
step. A lamb comes forth to meet 
her; beauty which knows no taint, 
pale only with foreboding thought, 
reigns in the placid cheek, while the 
gait seems to falter as if the rude 
mountain-path were too hard and 
rough for feet so tender,—as if the 
outer world bad abashed and filled 
with trembling a soul overflowing 
with joy, yet shadowed by sorrow. 
We thank Mr. Herbert for this strain 
of sacred poetry, this hymn so sweetly 
sung,——a pictare conceived, indeed, in 
the spirit of the Magnificat, the low- 
liness of the handmaiden magnified, 
the humble and the meek exalted. 
Bat there assuredly was no occasion 
that the figure of the Madonna should 
be ten heads high — no necessity, we 
might venture to hope, that this pale, 
silvery, spiritual art should be quite 
20 vapid and unreal. Let us turn to 
the neighbouring picture by Mr. Dyce, 
‘* The Man of Sorrows,” for sentiment 
more true, and therefore more im- 
pressive: Keble’s lines give its key- 
note :-— 


“As when upon His drooping head, 

His Father's light was poured from heaven, 
What time, unsheltered and unfed, 

Fer in the wild His steps were driven, 

High thoughts were with Him in that hour, 
Untold, unspeakable on earth.” 


The Saviour, with bowed head 
and hands clasped in anguish, is 
seated in the solitude of a wide waste, 
without a tree for shade or a root 
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for shelter. Unshielded and unfed, 
“high thoughts were with Him in 
that hour.” 
as if nature too were sad; yet He 
who clothes the lily has made the 
desert to blossom into beauty, as 
if indeed the “Father's light was 
poured from heaven.” It is happy 
for art, fortunate for poetry and re- 
ligion, when thus revelation and 
poetry and painting can go hand 
and hand, each adding to the other 
an original and a reflected light. 
“St, John Leading Home bis Adopted 
Mother” is another solemn work 
also by Mr. Dyce. The drapery, it 
may well be objected, is unneces- 
sarily severe, and the faces are 
hard and colourless, rendering the 
picture somewhat unpleasing. Yet 
it is conceived in a spirit of true 
nobility to which few compositions 
in the present day can aspire. At the 
mouth of the rock-hewn sepulchre 
two of the holy women are yet kneel- 
ing; Joseph of Arimathea bears from 
the tomb the grave-clothes, and St. 
Jolin gently leads away the Mother, 
holding ia hand the crown of thorns 
and stricken with many sorrows. The 
sky is lowering in troubled sunset, 
with fevered light glowing fitfully 
on cloud and landscape ; the valley io 
deep shadow, and the hills with so- 
Jlemn purple bounding the distance. 
Few pictures in our English school 
have reached this elevated sentiment. 

But there are yet two works, aspir- 
ing on boldest wing to the utmost 
heights of historic and religious art, 
which demand our notice. Mr. Hol- 
mao Hunt's “ Finding of Christ in 
the Temple,” and Mr. Watts’ “ School 
of Legislation,” are certainly the 
most important, if not the most suc- 
cessful pictures of the year. It was 
loog kuown that Mr. Holman Hunt 
had been engaged upon this subject. 
Six years have been devoted to its 
study and its painting. In true 
realistic spirit, the artist deemed it 
essential that a historic subject, aim- 
ing at the last degree of accuracy 
and detail, should be painted on its 
‘own ground. For this purpose the 
journey to Jerusalem was undertaken ; 
eighteen months were devoted to the 
accumulation of exact material, the 
reading of Jewish records, and the 
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taking of minute studies. Hence, 
we are told that the robes, the archi- 
tecture, and other accessories, are of 
critical accuracy. The gold-plated 
doors, the marble-laid floor, the roll 
of the Prophets in the hand of the 
rabbi, and the phylactery bound to 
the forehead,—all come, it is said, 
with the sanction of authority. Even 
the doctors here seated in the pic- 
ture may be still found as blind and 
aged Jews walking the streets of 
Jerusalem, With a reserve, scarcely, 
we think, to be justified in a matter 
of such moment, we are still kept, 
however, uninformed of the exact 
address of ‘‘the Holy Family!’ The 
devotees of true historic and sacred 
art have also surely an interest in 
hearing where in Nazareth such rich 
robed dresses could be found. In a 
picture presuming to merits so un- 
precedented, we cannot but think 
it essential that imagination, which 
has so grossly misled all the greatest 
painters of antiquity, should be fairly 
driven from the field. Mr. Hunt has 
undvubtedly obtained a great suc- 
cess, and let it not be for one moment 
supposed that lofty imagination, 
divine creation, or faculties which 
concern themselves with the ideal, 
can divide or dispute with him the 
honour which should alone redound 
to the keenness of his eye and the 
cunning of his hand. 

As we enter the room in the Ger- 
man Gullery set apart for the exhi- 
bition of this picture, it must be 
admitted that the reality which 
breaks upon the spectator is start- 
ling. There we see the rabbis — 
seven old Jews—seated side by side 
ia an outer chamber of the Temple, 
with gilded columes and gold-laid 
doors, roof rich in honeycomb pen- 
dants set with jewelled colours, the 
Jattice-screen and the opened portals 
showing the city walls and towers 
beyond, with the still more distant 
hills which bound the view. The 
infaot Christ has been standing in 
the midst, a noble youth, vigorous 
in health and frame, with large soul- 
like eyes, and a golden crown of 
luxuriant bair. The rabbis, old 
broken men in the twilight of intel- 
lect, seein to have been somewhat 
confounded and amazed; still evi- 
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dently they kept their ground even 
to the last, when a diversion came 
to their relief. Mary, the anxious 
mother, with St. Joseph, weary with 
fruitless search, enter, and surprise 
their child of twelve years old as he 
argues with the aged doctors. The 
mother—a frail, delicate form, the 
eyes pendent in sorrow, the mouth 
open with sudden ecstasy — presses 
on to tender embrace. In wonder- 
ing abstraction, with eyes lost in 
infinitude, the youthful Christ is for 
the moment divided between the 
doctors, from whom he. turns, and 
his parents, whom he meets, as if the 
‘“Father’s business” rose in conflict 
with earthly claims. St. Joseph 
stands close behind. The moment and 
the incident are happily chosen, and 
every eye is turned towards the won- 
drous boy and his parents in their 
meeting and embrace. 

The execution certainly does full 
justice to the conception. Technical 
skill so consummate, handling which 
conceals its method in accomplishing 
its end, cannot but win admiration, 
even were the theme less noble. The 
eye is verily wonderstruck as detail 
after detail seizes, and, for the time, 
engrosses the entire attention. But 
rest or concentration there is none. 
The little boy in dazzling attire flap- 
ping off flies, and the beggar in sack- 
cloth at the door crying for alms, 
irresistibly allure to the corner of 
the canvass, till in the infinite dis- 
traction Christ is overlooked. The 
divinity, indeed, which should reign 
supreme, is forgotten in breathless 
admiration bestowed upon the match- 
less hem of some outer garment. The 
very boast of this work, its countless 
detail, is indeed in some sort its defect. 
Unity—a unity, if you will, in bound- 
less variety, but still for ever unity— 
is indispensable to sustained expres- 
sion and noble purpose. To this 
paramount unity subordination is 
essential—a self-denying merit which 
the turbulence of Pre-Raphaelite 
works has never rendered possible. 
In this very pictare, for example, the 
paramount idea should be Christ — 
his personality and divinity. Every 
thing besides, every inferior object, 
should sink in retiring humility, and 
bend in reverence, as before a God in- 
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carnate. In Raphael's grand picture, 
the “San Sisto,” in Dresden, unity 
reigns throughout, all tending heaven- 
ward from the cherub boys gazing 
upwards to the venerable pope on 
bended knee. This work, then, by Mr, 
Hunt is no doubt marvellous in exe. 
cution, incredible in labour, a noble 
monument of skill and study. But 
we would ask whether the multi- 
tudes thronging the room leave the 
picture with the hallowed sense of 
the divine. If this be not the para. 
mount idea, the picture fails of a 
sacred mission. 

There is, indeed, in this work, 
important. and praiseworthy though 
it be, the absence of those higher 
mental qualites which have given 
to the great Italian pictures of the 
middle ages their claim to immor- 
tality. On several successive visits 
we have been struck with the sense 
of its smallness and comparative in- 
significance, wholly unlike to that 
largeness and vastness which, in the 
works of the noblest masters, seem 
to fill and awe the soul. In subjects 
of this dignity, it were indeed desir- 
able that the figures should at least 
reach life size. The great historic 
and sacred painters of past times 
have deemed largeness of dimension 
as essential to their purpose; and 
even in our own school, Barry, Fu- 
seli, and Haydon, contended for size 
as essential to power. It is there- 
fore matter of regret, though scarcely, 
all things considered, ground for 
censure, that Mr. Hunt has designed 
his figures so far beneath life stature 
as to give to his work a comparative 
insignificance. But to himself alone 
must be imputed the fault, that he 
has chosen a manner which has still 
farther dwarfed his too narrow scale. 
There is a large, bold, broad style, 
strong and clenching in its shadows, 
and forcible in its speaking lights, a 
largeness of purpose concentrated 
and united to one common and com- 
bined result, which has power to 
exalt even subordinate size into para- 
mount importance. But there is, on 
the contrary, a small detailed hand- 
ling, which chops up a subject into 
insignificance, and at once destroys 
its grandeur. Mr. Hunt has chosen 
to pay away his genius in the mint 
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and the cummin, and has therefore 
necessarily neglected the weightier 
matters of the law. He might per- 
chance have received tithes from Mel- 
chisedec, instead of which he has gone 
to Jerusalem to gather among the 
stubble of that miserable city a few 
scattered ears of corn, sometimes 
even patting into bis garner tares 
instead of wheat. 

We think it also incompatible with 
the elevation essential to the loftiest 


argument, that Mr. Hunt should find. 


himself so closely wedded to the ac- 
tual and realistic schools. In sacred 
subjects, which are avowedly not 
wholly of this world, it is not only 
desirable but necessary, that ordin- 
ary earthly: forms and characters 
should be inspired with somewhat 
of a supermundane purity, dignity, 
and holiness. What is the function 
of creative genius, where the sphere of 
inspiration, if not found here? What 
constitutes the victory of imagina- 
tion—the vision divine of the origina- 
tive poet—if not in the realisation of 
a beauty and truth beyond the ken 
of the common eye? What was the 
glory and the genius of Raphael, Da 
Vinci, and others, if imagination, 
and creation, and all that is ideal 
and transcendent, go for naught, and 
painting be but a blind transcript of 
ordinary nature just in her everyday 
garb? These great painters went 
through the labour and fag of minut- 
est study from actual characters, as 
their sketches and drawings abun- 
dantly testify. But for what purpose ? 
Why, that they might at length reach 
by a wide induction a high generic 
type of noble humanity—that rabbis, 
and prophets, and apostles, might in- 
deed be something more than mere old 
toothless Jews found about the streets. 
We need scarcely say that Mr. Hunt’s 
great work fails grievously in the 
elevation required of such a sub- 
ject. We think, indeed, there is 
but one opinion, that just as the 
characters involve divinity is the 
picture most at fault. The Christ 


. 8a noble generous youth, but little 


more ; the Madonna a youthful in- 
teresting maiden. The artist does 
not appear to have asked for inspira- 
tou; and assuredly he did not get it. 
Short of this highest element, which 


indeed includes all that is usually 
meant by genius, imagination, and 
original creation, “The finding of 
Christ in the Temple” is a great 
and successful work. We wholly 
dissent from the eulogists who }| ave 
already handed it down to posterity 
as the marvel of the age; yet witb- 
out hesitation, we pronounce it, with 
all its shortcomings, the great pic- 
ture of the season. We honour the 
artist who has laboured so zealously 
and so well. He has already found 
his reward, and time will give him a 
place in history. 

Finally, we would say a few words 
on Mr. Watts’ “School of Legisla- 
tion”—a fresco which, after several 
years of protracted labour, was open- 
ed to public view some months since 
in the noble dining-hall of Lincoln's 
Inn. It is in most respects the direct 
opposite to the work we have just 
criticised. Mr. Holman Hunt is con- 
summate in his handling, techvical 
skill, drawing, drapery, and detail. 
It is just in these point that Mr. 
Watts has failed. He bas attempt: d 
more than he has power to carry ow’ ; 
the subject is beyond his gras; : 
feebleness of hand and want of tech- 
nical and academic knowledge make 
him hesitate in the utterance of his 
noblest thoughts. We should be 
sorry to assert that the drawing is 
absolutely bad; yet certainly we 
have found figures which, from infir- 
mity of internal anatomy, would, if 
not held together by drapery, abso- 
lutely fall to pieces. The drapery it- 
self, too, is often imperfectly stndied 
and understood ; its cast is frequently 
inharmonious, sometimes impussible, 
distorting the figure it is designed to 
adorn. Action in such a composi- 
tion was scarcely to be expected, 
yet we may fairly object when figures - 
are wholly paralysed, and kings ot 
the earth are crippled into corners. 
The difficulties to be met, however, 
were immense. The subject and ce- 
sign, moreover, at once provoke com- 
parison with a class of works to 
which Raphael alone was fully «qual. 

So much, then, for defects and ob- 
jections. On the conception, geners] 
character, and expression of the work, 
we can bestow an almost unqua- 
lified approval. In Italy we see in 
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many a refectory paintings of the 
Last Supper, giving by their presence 
solemnity to the evening meal. And 
it was indeed a noble thought here, 
in the dining-hall of one of our 
Inns of Law, to enthrone, as in 
everlasting remembrance, the great 
jurists of the earth, Moses and 
Justinian, Alfred and Edward — 
the solemn past looking down on 
the living present; all that is me- 
morable in history inspiring our Eng- 
lish law and legislation. ‘I'he general 
effect and composition, suggested by 
Raphael’s great fresco, “I'he School of 
Athens,” are, moreover, in the high- 
est degree imposing. The figures are 
beyond the size of life—they are noble 
in bearing ; and the style of the entire 
work has the signal advantage of 
comporting well with the dignity of 
the architecture and the uses of a 
forensic body. All this we conceive 
to be no ordinary merit. Mr. Watts 
has been known by works animated 
with lofty poetic purpose, and is 
himself a noble example of an artist 
inspired by the love and the honour 
of his calling. This, then, his grand- 
est composition, we receive as no 
unworthy tribute to the cause of na- 
tional and historic art. 

In conclusion, our English school, 
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in its struggles and tendencies, is 
marked, if not by decided progress, 
at least by promise. The activity 
which in a thousand channels opens 

to our civilisation a career of stirring 

enterprise, reflects itself into our na-— 
tional art. Our Exhibitions, in the 

countless multitude of their works, 

in the wide diversity of their sub- 

jects, show a facility of resource and 

a fertility of production beyond all 

previous example. If art be not 

lofty, it is at least all-embracing ; -if 
it fail in satisfying the aspirations of 

the more cultured few, it at all events 

ministers to the refinement of the 

people at large. If it be not rapt io 

the beatific vision, it certainly, as an 

art-militant, is struggling and fight- 

ing not ignobly in the lower sphere 

of earth. We live in a day of war- 

fare, and the victory is not yet de- 

clared. In the empire of art, schools 

and creeds and factions are in con- 

test. ‘The material and the spiritual, 

the realistic and the ideal, humanity 

and a brute naturalism, are in hostile 

feud ranged against each other. It, 
is as if Satan were let loose before 

the Millennium is proclaimed. As 

critics we look on and watch the 

strife, trusting in the final triumph 

of the beautiful aad the true. 
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CHAPTER XIX. — AN 


Breakrast, at Wilbury Hall, was 
a regular meal, at which it was un- 
derstood that all tle company should 
assemble ; not, as in some houses, a 
prolonged and desultory repast, to 
suit the habits of the lazy or irre- 
gular. Ten o'clock was the stated 
hour; and here I may remark, as 
the question of early rising seems 
anew to be earnestly discussed, that 
ten, during the winter months at 
least, appears to me to be an admir- 
able point of compromise between 
the slothful and the restless. It is 
a horrid nuisance, either in country 
or town, to be compelled to leave the 
warm and comfortable couch in the 
grey and cheerless dawn, to perform 
an unsatisfactory toilette by gas 
or candle light ; and precipitately to 
undergo that semi-scalping process 
which the majority of the sons of 
Adam, who still adhere to the use of 
razors, are doomed matutinally to 
inflict upon their smarting counte- 
nances. Let the sun by all means 
have the precedence. It is time 
enough to rise when he has appeared 
above the horizon; but to be mov- 
ing before him, is an act of disrespect 
to the sovereign orb of day. Able 
counsel, who have undertaken the 
defence: of the sluggard who main- 
tains that he may lawfully and legi- 
timately keep possession of his pillow 
until eleven, have framed a tolerable 
argument in his behalf; but they 
cannot subvert the leading dictum 
of Solomon, who, being himself of 
luxurious habits, has pronounced au- 
thoritatively on the other side. Ten, 
therefure, we may assume to be the 
proper hour for breakfast, and it was 


_ 80 observed at Wilbury. 


During the meal the plans for the 
day were discussed and arranged 
with that perfect freedom of choice 
to all the guests which renders Eng- 
lish country life so peculiarly attrac- 
tive. Some of the gentlemen, who 
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were keen sportsmen, determined 
upou beating the covers; one or two 
had business at the county town; 
while others declared that the whole 
morning would scarce suffice to en- 
able them to get rid of their corre- 
spondence. I daresay that George 
Carlton would very willingly have 
remained at home to act the part 
of a squire of dames, nor should I 
have felt any objection to follow his 
example; but as we could hardly 
frame a proper excuse for doing so, 
we agreed to take a ramble to- 
gether. I own I had a certain han- 
kering after the pheasants and wood- 
cocks, but, not having contributed 
to the national revenue as a sporting 
licentiate, I did not consider myself 
entitled to assist at the battue. 
Therefore, some little while after 
the sportsmen had sallied forth, we 
began our walk through a noble 
country, which even in winter gave 
token of its fertility. The farm- 
yards were filled with the bounteous 
produce of the bygone season; we 
heard the merry whirring of the 
fanners, and the measured strokes of 
the flail; and great fat sheep, wor- 
thy to have been consumed by the 
captains of the Grecian host, nibbled 
complacently at their turnips, and 
shook their stumpy tails as if in 
commendation of the merits of the 
juicy esculent. Mr, Stanhope was 
not one of those shortsighted squires, 
who, acting under the niggardly ad- 
vice of their stewards, consider that 
they provide sufficiently for the well- 
being of the laborers, if, in some 
remote corner of the estate, they are 
allowed to inbabit sheds wherein 
their families are packed without re- 
gard to comfort, decency, or ventila- 
tion. He held the doctrine that the 
day-labourer, being unable to erect 
a house for himself, was entitled to 
such accommodation on the estate of 
the employer as would attach him to 
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home, and strengthen the social ties 
and domestic affections which are so 
apt to be loosened and impaired, or 
even to disappear altogether, under 
the pressure of abject misery. It is 
in most instances the want of a happy 
home, and the sense of discomfort 
there, that drives so many jabouring 
men to the alehouse, where they sot 
away their small earnings, heartlessly 
indifferent to their wives, who may 
be suffering from cold and hunger. 
Then, through intemperance, arises 
the temptation towards poaching, 
which affords so easy a means of ob- 
taining an illicit supply ; and that 
step once taken, the ruin of the man 
is sealed. Nowhere in England have 
I seen more substantial and com- 
fortable cottages than were provided 
at Wilbury for the accommodation 
of the labourers; and it was quite 
evident that this wise liberality was 
properly appreciated, for the little 
gardens were without exception trim 
and well stocked with herbs and 
bushes, the houses were scrupulously 
clean, and Master Pig, in his own 
quiet snuggery behind, gradually de- 
veloped himself into proportions 
which would have rejoiced the heart 
of Mr. Hoxtable. 

George was unusually taciturn. I 
knew what was on his mind, but 
thought it best to leave him to come 
out with it, and therefore did not 
bazard apy remark that might lead 
the conversation towards the subject. 
I think that the confessio amantis, 
when it is to be made, should always 
be spontaneous. I felt fully satisfied 
that Carlton was dying to begin ; but 
some men are very shy about mak- 
ing these kind of confidences even 
to their most trusted friends — and 
George was one of that order. At 
last he broke the ice. 

‘Sinclair, I think I told you that 
I had a personal motive in wishing 
you to come down with me to Wil- 
bury ?” 

“Yes, George, you did.” 

“Do yon understand now what 
my motive was?” 

“TI have a shrewd guess; but, in 
order to avoid error, you had best 
explain.” 

“Well, then, I wished you to see 
Amy Stanhope. I am a strange be- 
ing, Sinclair—in some things quite 
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an enigma to myself. In regard to 
most matters, I can form strong re- 
solutions, and adhere to them with 
the utmost tenacity of purpose, 
which you may call obstinacy, if you 
will; but on other points I am ag 
nerveless, helpless, and undecided as 
a child.” 

“Therein I apprehend you are not 
singular, Does not <Ariosto tell us 
that the great paladin Orlando, that 
lion of Christian chivalry, had his 
wits unsettled by love, hung up his 
armour on a tree, and walked the 
forests as a sylvan 2?” 

“Pshaw! Let Ariosto alone for 
the present. Poetical examples are 
marvellously akin to banter, for 
which I am in no humour. What I 
mean to say is this, that I have been 
for years living as it were in a dream, 
waiting for the realisation of m 
hopes ; and now, when all that I had 
wished for and prayed for appears 
within my reach, a deep sense of my 
own unworthiness paralyses every 
energy of my nature — makes a 
coward of me— fills me with irre- 
solution—and prevents me from go- 
ing further.” 

“You must explain yourself some- 
what more clearly, Carlton, for I 
really do not understand you.” 

“Well, have a little patience. I 
daresay I am talking nonsense : for 
love has a language of its own, and 
that language is not always of the 
clearest kind, Besides, it is a very dif- 
ficult thing adequately to convey our 
own sensations to another. But thus 
it is:—When a youth, I was much 
at Wilbury—Mr. Stanhope being my 
guardian. Amy was then a beaut 
ful child—you see what she is now; 
and I, being fantastical, and not alto- 
gether unimaginative, began to dream 
dreams and to see visions for the 
future, in all of which a certain fair 
young head was the predominant 
feature. In short, I constructed for 
myself a romance, of which Amy 
was the heroine, and I hoped that 
the day might come when, the bud 
having expanded into the blossom, I 
might win and wear it as my own. 
I grant you that such a sentiment 
as mine was out of the usual course. 
Boys commonly begin by falling in 
love with women older than them- 
selves, and pass from the worsbip of 
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one idol to that of another, until 
their affections are squandered away ; 
and love, or what passes by its name, 
becomes a thing of custom rather 
than a holy talisman. It was not so 
with me. I went abroad, as you 
know; bat I carrried with me the 
image of Amy Stanhope; and often, 
in the hour of temptation, such as 
besets us all, that image has saved 
me from the commission of folly or 
of crime. But still I remain a 
- dreamer. I have done nothing—I 
have made myself no name—I have 
performed no service to my kind—I 
am a mere useless atom in the vast 
ocean of humility. And_ therein 
lies the failare~—the woeful incom- 
leteness of my romance. I had 
foreshadowed the day when I might 
approach her who has long been the 
Joadstar of my heart, and ask her in 
all humility to become the partaker 
of my fortunes and my fame. For- 
tune, indeed, I have—for that was 
the result of accident; but fame— 
reputation — honourable distinction 
—alas! Sinclair, I have utterly ne- 
glected the opportunity of attaining 
to these. I have not one single leaf 
of laurel to lay before her feet.” 

Intimate as I had been with Carl- 
ton, I was not prepared for such a 
burst as this. I knew that he had 
a chivalrous nature, and high roman- 
tic notions; but that, in our degen- 
erate days, it should be my lot to 
hear a confession, more transcenden- 
tal of its kind than was likely to 
have oecurred even to such an en- 
thusiast as Sir Philip Sidney, filled 
me, I acknowledge, with astonish- 
ment. 

“Pardon me, dear Carlton,” said I 
after a pause, during which I tried to 
thiok how I might best contribute to 
dispel this hallucination, ‘‘ for saying 
that I think your conclusion is much 
more fantastical than your dream. 
You lament that you have no fame; 
what sort of fame would you have? 
These are not times when distinction 
can be won by knightly deeds—such 
fame as professional success can give, 
‘ I know you utterly despise. What 
then remains but a political career, 
in which you have always declined 
% embark, or a literary one, which is 
still open to you, if you have the 
ambition to proceed? And, after all, 
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what is fame? Ask those who have 
attained it, and they will tell you 
that it is no better than a bubble. 
What says your favourite Milton ?— 


‘Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 


raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 


To scorn delights, and live laborious 


days; 
But pa fair guerdon when we hope to 


’ 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
‘Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred 
shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life— ” 


“Ab, but,” said Carlton, “you 
must not omit the answer, and a noble 
one it is— 

‘ But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and tauched my trembling 


ears 


ars ; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 


soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Sé& off to the world, nor in broad rumour 
lies ; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed.’ ” 


“But don’t you see,” I replied, 
“that there is an ambiguity in this; 
for Milton, though he uses the word 
fame, evidently implies nothing more 
than the upright and conscientious 
discharge of duty. Come, come, 
Carlton ; you are really too sensitive 
about this. If you are so deeply at- 
tached to Miss Stanhope, why should 
you trifle with her happiness and 
your own? Caan it be your wise pur- 
pose not to approach her until you 
have written half-a-dozen books that 
shall make a noise in the world, or 
delivered the same number of set 
speeches, which shall fall flat on the 
ear of the House of Commons? For 
shame, man! get rid of these fancies, 
which are but the whims of an over-in- 
dulged brain; take your proper place 
in society, for you have been too long 
secluded from the world; seek occu- 
pation, and if fame lies in your way, 
you will find it at the proper time. 
Ob, you can be practical enough in 
your suggestions to others — be a 
little more confident and consistent 
as regards yourself.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, for 
I have been a sad dreamer. And to 
tell you the truth, Sinclair,” he added, 
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with a peculiar smile, ‘‘ I am not sure 
but that for the last quarter of an 
hotr I have been talking terrible 
nqusense. You are very good to bear 
with me so patiently. But the main 
scope and tendency of my confession 
remains——” 

** That you are in love?” 

‘“‘ Very deeply indeed. And then—” 

“ Why, according to the recognised 
practice in such cases, when, as here, 
there i3 no impediment, the next step 
should be a proposal. I do not think 
it at all probable that you will meet 
with a decided repulse.”’ 

“ Ah! but, Sinclair, that is the very 
thing I dread. Amy knows nothing of 
this.” 

‘‘How should it be otherwise? 
Why, you have been but one evening 
in her company! Do you remember 
our old acquaintance, Colonel Lafund, 
whom we met at Turin ?” 

“The man who had been in 
Algeria? Perfectly. But why do you 
ask 7” 

‘* Were you not present one even- 
ing when he told us about an inter- 
view he had with a Mvuorish magi- 
cian ?” 

“T rather think not.” 

“Well; it was to this effect. There 
was in Oran a man called Maugraby, 
famous for his sktll in the occult 
sciences; a fellow, in short, who prac- 
tised divinisation, or something like it, 
and was said to pos:ess the power of 
showing things at a distance. This 
he did, not by the old means of the 
magic mirror, but by conjuring up 
apparent living realities, ‘Those who 
had availed themselves of his assist- 
ance (and there were many such 
along the French), declared that 
they had seen unmistakably the like- 
nesses of their absent friends; nay, 
had even heard them converse, as if 
they themselves had been spiritually 
present. All this was very wonder- 
fal; but it was further remarked, 
that of those who consulted Maugraby 
some returned happy and cheerful, 
while others evinced symptoms of 
deep despondency, and in one or two 
cases suicide was the result. Lafond, 
who had no faith in magic, was deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the 
mystery ; and being a man of some 
fortune, which few French officers 
are, he tried to bribe the adept, but 
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in vain. However, a threat or two 
jadiciously administered of the possible 
revivial of the Inquisition on ground 
pertaining to the eldest son of the 
Church, wrought so upon the fears of 
Maugraby that he at last consented, 
in return for a douceur of a thousand 
francs, coupled with a solemn promise 
that the secret should not be divulged 
in Algeria, to reveal his process to the 
colonel.” 

“ And what was the secret ?” 

“Simply this. | Maugraby told 
Lafond that there was in his posses- 
sion, and had been in that of his 
family for centuries, two herbalist 
recipes of the rarest efficacy and 
power—that certain materials, duly 
collected and compounded, had the 
virtue, when used in the way of 
fumigation, to prodace light and airy 
visions; and others, treated in the 
same manner, weighed heavily and 
noisomely on the brain. We know 
familiarly what are the effects of 
opium, and of haschisch or wild 
hemp ; and those preparations of the 
magician, though taken by way of 
inhalation, were of the same kind. 
Mangraby confessed that, when any 
one applied to him for a cast of his 
art, he asked a few questions, from 
the answers to which he was able to 
perceive whether the foreboding was 
of good or ill; and in accordance with 
what he observed to be the disposition 
of the visitor, he made his fumigation. 
The gloomy or jealous man straight- 
way saw a vision of pain or infidelity 
—tke cheerful man was thrown into 
a pleasant trance, realising a happy 
fancy which he believed to be an 
actual truth ; and Maugraby protested 
that his whole magic art lay in the 
due administration of these two power- 
ful agents.” 

‘But what part of our conversa- 
tion has suggested this story to you, 
Sinclair ?” 

‘TI tell it to you by way of apo- 
logue, and you must be unusually 
dull if you fuil to see the applica- 
tion. Hitherto you have been 10- 
haling Maugraby’s noxious prepara- 
tion, and you cannot see clearly or 
truthfully. Try the other sort, of 
the more genial kind, and your 
vision will undergo a change. But 
what have we here? There seems 
to be a stir among the sportsmen.” 
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Our walk had led us to the 
vicivity of the covers which were 
that day to be beat for game, and 
for some time we had heard the 
frequent shots, single or double, of 
the parties who were shrouded by 
the plantations. But now there was 
a loud whoop, or a kind of challenge- 
cry; and not more than fifty yards 
in advance of us, @ man bounded 
over a hedge with the agility of a 
roebuck, and commenced running at 
full speed along a sort of bridle-path 
or narrow lane, which we had se- 
lected for our walk. A minute or 
so afterwards, one of Mr. Stanhope’s 
keepers appeared in full chase, fol- 
lowed, to my great surprise, by the 
apathetic Mr. Lumley, who displayed 
the powers of an Asahel; after 
whom came Frank Stanhope in the 
high glee of an exciting chase. There 
is nothing like action for knocking 
sentiment or any such twaddle on 
the heud. 

“A poacher, by Jove!” shouted 
Carlton; and he instantly dashed 
forward in the wake of Frank. I 
was not willing to be left behind ; 
but seeing that, by a short cut across 
a meadow, I could probably save 
distance, I took that; and got so far 
ahead of the others as to bave a good 
view of the fugitive. He was a tall, 
clean-made fellow, in the prime of 
life, not caparisoned as a poacher, 
but rather well dressed than other- 
wise; and his running, from its 
peculiar style, reminded me of the 
foot-racing which I had seen long 
ago at the pleasant border-meetings 
of Peebles and Inverleiihen. But he 
had a hard competitor to contend 
with. The keeper, a rough York- 
shire tyke, whose muscles by con- 
stant exercise had become as strong 
and elastic as steel, and with whom 
“bellows to mend” was a merely 
figurative ‘phrase, gradually gained 
on the runaway, and in another 
stride or two would have had him 
in his grasp; when, all of a sudden, 
the latter dropped upon his hands 
and knees across the path, and the 
Yorkshireman, unable to check the 
impetus of his career, fell headlong 
over him, his nose involuntarily per- 
forming the disagreeable office of a 
ea The other gathered 
imself up and started anew; buat 


by this time Lumley was well on his 
haunches ; and J, being by favour of 
a turn of the lane in advance, step- 
ped out and intercepted the fugitive. 

Seeing this, he made no further 
attempt at resistance or flight; but, 
quietly fulding his arms, assamed an 
air of as complete nonchalunce as it 
was possible for a man panting from 
recent exertion to do. 

“So we have you at last, you 
scoundrel!” said Lumley. 

“You may keep the scoundrel to 
yoursel’, sir!” replied the other, in 
a strong Caledonian accent. “I'd 
have you to know that I’m as gude a 
man as ever stood in the shoes of 
your father’s son.” 

‘‘Confound your impertisence !” 
said Lumley, looking, however, some- 
what puzzled, for the man certainly 
had not the appearance of a hawbuck 
game depredator ; “I have more than 
half a mind to give you a sound 
thrashing dn the spot!” 

“Doubtless you may do that, sir, 
if it be your will,” said the other, un- 
dauntedly ; “ye are four to one, and 
that’s ‘lung odds, and what you 
Eoglishers like. Ob, you needn't 
gloom at me that gait, sir; it’s God's 
truth I’m saying. Hit away, the 
haill four of you, and muckle credit 
you'll get by it!” 

“Hold back the keeper, Frank !”’ 
cried Lumley; for the aggrieved 
Yorkshireman, whose face was most 
woefully di-figured, was rushing fran- 
tically to the fray. “ Hold him back! 
What the fellow says is true enough. 
Be he what he may, he shall bave 
fair play.” 

“That's not unbandsomely said,” 
remarked the Scot, “for that chield 
with the bluidy neb looks unco an- 
chancy. And now that you have 
found your breath — mine’s hardly 
back to me yet— doubtless ye will 
explain what for I have been chased 
in a free country, as if I were a hunt- 
ed mawkin ?” 

‘““What were you doing in the 
plantation, sirrah ?” 

‘*T was there for no unlawful pur- 
pose,” was the reply. 

“No unlawful purpose! Are you 
not a poacher ?” said Lumley. 

“TIT scorn your words, sir!” an- 
swered the Scot. “Take me before a 
Justice of the Peace for search; and 
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if you find fud or feather, shot, caps, 
or powder about me, I'll be answer- 
able to the law; but if not, I reserve 
my right to action of damages for 
wrongous detention of my person. I 
ken mair about habeas corpus than 
you maybe think.” 

“T don’t know what to make of 
this fellow, Frank,” said Lumley, tak- 
ing young Stanhope aside. “ He cer- 
tainly does not look like a poacher, 
but his bolting out of the wood was 
very suspicious. What was he about 
when you first observed him?” 

“He was stooping down as if to 
avoid detection; and I am quite cer- 
tain that I saw an instrument of some 
kind, probably an air - gun, in his 
hand, I suppose he threw it away 
as soon as we gave chase.” 

“ Ah, that’s a material piece of 
evidence, And, in good time, here 
comes one of the beaters with the very 
article in question. Now, my cool 
friend, we shall soon find out what 
you have been after. Why, what the 
devil is this? a bludgeon !” 

“Lord help your e’en, man! Do 
ye no ken a levelling-staff when you 
see it?” 

“A levelling-staff! What then 
are you?” 

“A surveyor in the employment 
of the Honourable the Provisional 
Committee for the construction of 
the Grand Goatshead and Ditching- 
ton Junction Railway.” 

‘* And what were you doing when 
we came up?” 

“ T was taking a kind of observation 
of the ground.” 

“ Well, sir, I suppose we must hold 
that you have cleared yourself of the 
suspicion of poaching. But are you 
aware that you are trespassing upou 
Mr. Stanhope of Wilbury’s grounds ?” 

“ Stanhope of Wilbury!” repeated 
the Scot, taking a note-book from his 
pocket, and making a pencil entry. 
“T am obliged to you for the infor- 
mation. I wasna just sure who the 
land belonged to, but that will 
enable me to make out the schedule 
in due form. And now that we have 
had this pleasant crack, I'll even bid 
you good day. Lad, hand over that 
levelling-staff.” 

“Not so fast, my friend!” said 
Lumley ; “we have found you here 
as a trespasser. Your implement, 
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therefore, is legally forfeited, and 
goes with us.” 

“You're clean wrong, man!” re. 
plied the other; “you ken as little 
about the laws of your country as 9 
kyloe does of mensuration. It’s only 
when there’s a trespass in pursuit of 
game that engines can be detained, 
and even then they cannot be seized 
brevi manu; they must be awarded 
by a judge. You might as well try 
to keep my breeks as my levelling- 
staff.” 

“Well, it’s no use losing further 
time,” said Frank Stanhope; “I 
suppose we must let the fellow go. 
Give him his staff, Tom. But I 
warn you, my friend, that if we 
catch you again trespassing on my 
father’s ground, you won’t get off so 
easily.” 

‘Maybe ay, and maybe no,” said 
the unabashed surveyor. “ I’m think. 
ing, though, that I am pretty weel 
through wi’ Stanhope’s ground for all 
preliminary purposes. So, good sport 
to you, gentleman !” 

“Stubbs — see him off the land,” 
said Frank Stanhope. “ Yet, no— 
hang it, I believe you would murder 
him at the back of the nearest fence! 
Tom, go you with him.” 

“ What's the use of sending a laddie 
to show me the way?” said the sur- 
veyor ; “I ken it brawly, and I’m no 
proud. Tam, my man, since Tam’s 
your name, jast gae ye back, and cry 
shoo to the pheasants; I hae nae 
need of a gillie. As for my friend in 
the corduroys, the state of whose neb 
I deplore, [ bear him nae kind of 
malice, though he shouldna coup him- 
self over a gentleman as if he were a 
toom barrow running down a brae; 
and if half-a-crown to buy him a sup 
of brandy wad be ony compensa 
tion—” 

“I'd loike to kick the liver out 0’ 
thee, thou dommed thief!” cried the 
aggravated Stubbs. “ Measter Frank, 
do ye joost let me ha’ one toorn up 
wi’ un, do ye now! I’se gie un his 
sark fu’ o’ brucken banes!” 

“No, no!” said Lumley; “ we 
must have no fighting here. Draw 
off your escort, Frank ; and let us get 
back to the cover without further 
delay.” 

“As to seeing him off the ground, 
Frank,” said Carlton, who 
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watching the foregoing scene with in- 
finite amusement, “ you may leave that 
to Sinclair and myself. We'll look af- 
ter him.” _~ 

“The Lord be praised for a good 
riddance!” said the Scot, after the 
sportsmen had moved away. ‘ That 
Yorkshireman would have been an 
ugly customer! It’s a vera queer 
thing that thae Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire lads are fit for little else 
than riding races, selling horses, and 
looking after game. It’s a queer dis- 
pensation of Providence, like that 
which makes a’ the folk in Selkirk be- 
come souters. Ye'll mind Stephen 
Calvert, that Lord Traquair brought 
down to be his keeper, Mr. Norman ? 
Weel, he was just such another as that 
Stubbs, wha’s back is the bonniest bit 
of his body.” 

“What!” cried I, in utter amaze- 
ment—“ you seem to know me. Who 
are you ?” 

“Troth, I doubt whether you hae 
many aulder freends in the world—or 
acquaintances I shal] suy, for I have a 
kind of inkling about degrees — and 
it’s little wonder that you didna ken 
me, for I hardly kenn’d you. Whis- 
kers make an unco difference, and sae 
does polite education ; but you're no 
the man you was, if you wiona shake 
hands wi’ Davie Osett!” 

“Davie— Davie Osett!’ said I, 
wringiog his hands, which cordially 
reciprocated to my grasp; “I had 
no more idea that it was you than the 
Emperor of China. Davie !—what, in 
the name of mystification, has brought 
you here ?” 

“Deed, Mr. Norman, it’s no easy 
to say. We are a’ wafts, drifting 
about like seaweed on the ocean, or 
in the gulf-streams, that auld Profes- 
sor Jamieson used to spexk of at the 
College. But you have doubtless 
gathered that I am here in the way 
of my profession, for a hantle o’ 
things have happened since we last 
parted at the knowes of the Douglas 
Burn.” 

“T suspect,” said Carlton, “ that I 
am rather in the way here, and the 


. best thing I can do is to take myself 


of. Don’t volunteer explanations 
now, Sinclair — there will be ample 
time for that hereafter ; and in the 
meanwhile I shall keep my finger on 
my lip, otherwise this encounter would 


go very far to confirm the suspicions 
of Miss Bootle. Adieu then—you can- 
not fail finding the road.” 

“That’s a sensible man,” said 
Davie ; “and I am glad ye hae such 
circamspect acquaintances, Mr. Nor- 
map. Maist chields would hae held 
on through mere curiosity to get a 
glisk o’ what was nae business 0’ theirs. 
And how has the world been using ye? 
But I needna speer. You look weel 
and strong; and glad I am to see 
you moving among the gentles, 
though as yet I hae seen little o’ them 
mysel’.”’ 

“ Well, but, Davie, tell me all about 
yourself, and about all the dear folk at 
home. Are they all well?” 

“ What should ail them to be other- 
wise? Father's as hale as a man can 
be on the wrong side of seventy, and 
he has taken anither sheep-farm up by 
the Winterhope. He's clean daft 
about breeding tups. And Auntie 
Eppie is to the fore yet, a wee thought 
plagued wi’ the rheumatiz, but aye 
havering about you, and ca’ing you 
her lamb, Then my sister May, she’s 
married four years back on Geordie 
Scott, of the Cauldriggs, and has twa 
as sonsie weans as ever grat for their 
parritch. So that’s the family chron- 
icle up to the present time.” 

“ But you, Davie-—— what tempted 
you away from the Forest ?” 

“Troth, Mr. Norman, it was e’en 
the auld temptation that Adam 
couldna withstand in Paradise. I 
had a sair hankering for the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. Ye see it 
disna do to bide a’ one’s days down 
yonder in the glens, doing naething 
but looking afier sheep, and maybe 
driving them to the market. Folk 
hae got other notions now ; and even 
about Peebles and Selkirk many a 
lad took it into his head that he 
would do better by emigrating to 
Canada, and working hard until he 
could scrape as muckle siller together 
as would buy him a bit o’ land of his 
ain, than by dragging on at hame as 
a ploughman or a shepherd. Some 
tried it, and got on grandly after a 
time, for they didna stint in their 
work ; and then mair gaed after 
them. Then it came into my head 
that, if my father wad gie me five or 
six hundred pounds—he has hained 
a hantle mair than that, I can tell 
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you, forbye the value of his stocks— 
I might go out to Canada too, and 
settle down on a bit lairdship, near 
one of thae big lochs that they say 
are just like inland seas. But nae 
sooner did I mint the matter, than 
there was sic a howling as ye never 
heard. Ye wad have thought I had 
proposed to commit miurder at the 
very least; sic a steer they made 
about it at the Birkenshaws. 1 was 
likened to the Prodigal Son, who 
asked his father for a portion in his 
lifetime, and was fain at last to con- 
tent himself with the grumphie’s 
husks — to Ishmael, who went out 
into the wilderness (I am sure, puir 
lad, that it was nae fault o’ his !)—to 
Rehoboam, who despised council, 
and I ken nae wha mair; till I was 
glad, for the sake o’ peace, to give in, 
and pass my solemn word, that sae 
lang as there was breath in my fa- 
ther’s body, I would not set foot be- 
yond British ground.” 

“ And how came you to leave the 
Birkenshaws, Davie ?” 

‘* Why, ye see, that notion of 
mine about Canada had set my fa- 
ther a-thinking about me mair than 
he otherwise might have done —for 
fathers, though they may be fond of 
their sons, are aye sweer to Jet them 
out ©’ their grip; and he began to 
see that I might as weel hae some 
mair education than I bad gotten. 
Sae I went into Edinbargh in the 
winter time, and took twa or three 
sessions 0’ the College. I made nat- 
thing o’ Greek, or that argle-bargling 
that they ca’ Logic; but I took 
kindly to Mathematics, and wasna 
far frae getting a prize. Weel, when 
I came back, I told my father, ance 
for a’, that I was minded to set up for 
myself, that I didna want to go into a 
sheep-farm, but that I would prefer a 
douce country profession, like that of 
a land-surveyor or valuator, for which 
there was a good opening. He was 
gey and weel pleased to hear that, for 
surveying is a highly respectable call- 
ing, and no unprofitable ; and the up- 
shot was that I was entered as clerk 
and assistant to auld Jamie Wylie at 
Selkirk.” 

“* Where doubtless you found your 
mathematical acquirements of some 
service ?” 

“Ye may say that, Mr. Norman. 
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Jamie Wylie, though but ao snuffy 
body, and unco near, was weel up to 
the practical part o’ the business ; 
and in less than six months I could 
measure you @ field of turnips and 
lay out a plan as fairly as ony man 
on the Border. Weel, just then, we 
began to hear tell o’ the railways. 
There had been a sough about mak- 
ing them langsyne,-—as far back, 
I've heard, as the days when Sir 
Walter was at Abbotsford, — but 
somehow or other the job fell 
through. There were few subscribers 
then but the lairds; and as ilka ane 
o’ them wanted three prices for his 
land, they couldna get up the capital. 
They hadna yet discovered the wand 
that can conjure siller out o’ folks 
pouches as fast as the rod o’ Moses 
brought water out of the rock. They 
kenned naething about premiums, or 
baying and selling in the market. 
It’s a wonderful age this we live in, 
Mr. Norman — a wonderful age for 
men that have their wits about them. 
I’ve heard tell that the fairies could 
make guineas out o’ slate-stanes and 
withered leaves—Lord help ye! I've 
seen mony a chield that. couldna hae 
paid for his breakfa-t, get a hundred 
pounds for a bundle of scrip that 
wasna worth a brass farthing !” 

“Indeed it would appear that the 
spirit of gambling is becoming almost 
universal. Such reckless adventure 
augurs ill for the future prosperity of 
the nation.” 

“De'il a bit of that! It’s the best 
thing that could have happened,” 
said Davie. “ Ye'll no persuade me 
that the savings 0’ the country are 
not better employed in opening up io- 
ternal commanication, whereby trade 
and commerce will be greatly sti- 
mulated, and work and wages be 
given in the meantime to thousands 
of strong carles who otherwise wad 
be sair put about to earn a shilliog— 
not to speak of the encouragement . 
given to men of skill, such as en- 
gineers and surveyors — than if they 
were posed up in the banks at two per 
cent, or lent out on heritable security. 
And what do you think it is that bas 
brought a’ this siller out o’ deposit 
accounts and hiding-holes, and, for 
aught I ken, auld wifes’ stockings, 
and scattered it broadcast. over the 
face of the land, for the ingathering 
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of mer of sense and industry? Just 
the hope of getting a premium, or 
double return, which is at the root of 
all mercantile enterprise. It’s true 
enough that the railway projectors, 
for the most part, have little capital 
o’ their ain, but then they sell their 
shares at a high price to gowks who 
have the wherewithal and are mair 
than ordinarily greedy. It’s like sink- 
ing a shaft for a well; if you gae deep 
enongb, you're sure to find water. 
Doubiless some day there will come 
a crash; but for a’ that the move- 
ment’s in the right direction.” 

“Well; but what occasioned your 
departure from Selkirk ?” 

“Why, ye see the railways multi- 
plied sae fast—that is, in the way of 
prospectuses — that it wasna easy to 
find engineers; and when the en- 
gineers were gotten, there was an 
unco dearth o’ surveyors. I might 
hae set up as an engineer mysel’, for 
I had mair than ae offer frae the west 
country, where the folk are just clean 
mad about new lines ; but I had ower 
little experience, sae 1 even took a 
surveying engagement in England, 
and that’s a’ wy story.” 

“ And how long do you intend to 
remain in this neighbourhood ?” 

“Oh, just till I get the survey com- 
pleted ; that will be in two or three 
days, and then I maun to London. 
We'll be before Parliament in the 
spring.” 

“ Abh—then no doubt we shall meet 
there. But, Davie, I would advise 
you as a friend to be cautious in your 
movements. That fellow Stubbs will 
be on the look-out for you.” 

“]’m ‘no feared,” said Davie. ‘‘ Man 
for man, I reckon mysel’ a match for 
the glegvest keeper that ever trapp'd 
afoumart ; but there is an unco dif- 
ference when it’s four or six to one. 
But he and I will not forgather, that 
ye may be sure of. If I want to take 
anither bit look at the ground, I'll do 
it by moonlight; and [ ken a trick 
that will throw dust in hise’en. For 


five shillings I can get a chield to fire 
off a gun on the other side of the pro- 
perty, and I'l] wager half a year’s salary 
that for that night I’Jl no be plagued 
wi’ Mr. Stubbs, But here we are at 
the public road, and you had better 
gang back to your friend. If I might 
be sae bold as to advise, maybe the 
less ye say about me the better.” 

“ Under present circumstances, per- 
haps that will be the prudent course. 
But, Davie, I cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire your discretion. Since you knew 
me all the while, how was it that you 
did not appeal to me when you were 
challenged as a poacher ?” 

‘‘T trow I had mair sense than to 
do anything sae doited,” replied 
Davie. “They could do naething 
to me beyond warning me off the 
ground, and what wad hae been the 
use of my mixing you up with my 
ain professional concerns? Besides, 
I’ve seen enough of them to ken 
that the English gentry have queer 
notions. They stand upon their rank 
and pedigree—set them up! maist 
feck of them canna count beyond 
three generations — and they maybe 
might hae jaloused that auld ac- 
quaintance wi’ a land-louper like me 
was no just creditable to yoursel’.” 

‘‘Goodbye then, Davie. We shall 
meet again, I trust, soon, when we 
may have more leisure. to converse. 
However changed your position may 
be, I observe you have not forgotten 
the auld Scots tongue.” 

“Laith wad I be to forget my 
mither speech,” replied Davie; “ but 
ye are no to suppose, Mr. Norman, 
that I aye speak as broad as this. I 
can clip the Queen’s English gey and 
weel when I like to try; but I hae 
aye fand that naething bombazes a 
Southron like what they ca’ broad 
Doric, and I trow that this day it has 
stood me in gude stead. Fareweel 
then ; and may luck attend ye.” 

So saying, he started at a brisk 
pace, and 1 returned towards Wil- 
bury. 


CHAPTER XX.—CHRISTMAS EVE. 


To retail bygone conversations is 
necessarily somewhat tedious, though 
it cannot be avoided without sacri- 
ficing much of the dramatic element 


which gives interest to every narra- 
tive. Out of the multitude of words 
which we hear and utter, an immense 
mass passes away directly from the 
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memory, leaving no more permanent 
impression on the mind than the 
fight of birds through the air, or the 
casual ripples upon a pool. And yet 
there are words which, after the ex- 
piry of many long years, recur to us 
as vividly and plainly as when we list- 
ened to their utterance—not merely 
conveying @ general sense or meaning, 
but exact even to the echo of the tone 
of the voice and the corresponding 
gesture, though that voice may long 
ago have been hushed in the silence 
of the tomb. Nevertheless these con- 
stitute rather the exceptions than the 
tule. In detailing conversations, 
which is our daily practice, either in 
writing or in speech, I apprehend 
that all of us, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, strive after dramatic effect, 
giving more pungency to the expres- 
sions and point to the repartees than 
was their due ; and, by means of cur- 
tailment in one part and of exagger- 
ation in another, arraying our story 
in such a dress as may recommend it 
to the acceptance of our audience. 
For my own part, I have no faith in 
the accuracy of reported conversa- 
tions, even when the report is given 
from the witness-box, and attested by 
the solemnity of an oath. Every man 
is, more or less, an adept in the art of 
framing a story. Give him the rude 
material, and the instinct of imagina- 
tion immediately prompts him to con- 
struct. Furnish him with the bare 
outline, and he cannot resist the 
temptation to put in colour. Do you 
think, reader, that one-third, ay, or 
one-tenth, of those brilliant sayings, 
happy mots, and clever retorts, which 
pass current in society as the spon- 
. taneous and extempore utterances of 
the leading wits of the town, were 
really flashes of inspiration? If that 
is your opinion, pardon me for assur- 
ing you that you are utterly wrong. 
By fur the greater portion of them 
are the products of the hammer and 
the file. They have been worked into 
shape and prepared at the cost of no 
inconsiderable labour. They differ as 
much in appearance from what was 
their original form, as the new-coined 
sovereign does from the lump of Cali- 
fornia ore. 7 

Thrice happy is the professed ro- 
mancer who is under no restraint 
whatever! He is the uncontrolled 
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fashioner of his characters, the framer 
of his puppets, whom he galvanises 
into mimic life, arranges them in 
artistic groups, puts whatsoever lan- 
guage he pleases into their mouths, 
and -whisks them when convenient 
from the stage, without being amen- 
able to any law beyond that of the 
remotest credibility. Nay, it is even 
not necessary for our enjoyment that 
we should believe in the foregone 
reality of any part of his exhibition. 
Let him present us with marvels 
transcending all known feats of jug- 
glery, and, so that we are amused, we 
shall not examine too curionsly into 
the secret of his sleight of hand. 
“Tell us a story!” say the Arabs 
to the fabulist of their tribe; and 
straightway he produces for their de- 
Jectation Antar rending lions in twain, 
makes the dim forms of the genii float 
through the dusky air, conjures up 
from the arid sands the likeness of 
imperial Bagdad, and changes the 
starlight glimmering on the solitary 
well, into the lustre of a thousand 
lamps wavering on the current of the 
Tigris. 

Not so the poor autobiographer, 
whose fancy, even though it may 
rebel against such bondage, must be 
kept in check—who is not answer- 
able for the form or even the motions 
of the characters which be presents— 
whose plot is given to him under the 
inexorable condition that he shall not 
alter or innovate. For he is, to all 
intents and purposes, an_ historian, 
though his history may only relate te 
the events of private life; and from 
him is expected a rigorous adherence 
to fact which the romancer laughs to 
scorn. He has placed himself from 
the outset in this difficult position, 
that he asks for implicit belief ; there- 
fore, whatever be the sacrifice of in- 
terest, he must conduct his narra- 
tive so as to avoid all suspicion that 
he is mingling the fictitious with the 
real, or drawing upon his imagination 
to supply the ever-recurring deficien- 
cies of actual circumstance. In short, 
whatever may be his wish, he cannot 
always be artistical, and he must 
often appear incoherent. Cause and 
effect are not within his power ; he is 
no more justified in tampering with 
the main incidents of his story, than 
the chronicler would be if he reared up 
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fictitious dynasties, assigned victories 
to the vanquished, or set chronology 
at defiance by representing the heroes 
of one age as living and acting in an- 
other. 

Therefore, dear reader, if I should 
sometimes be tedious, as must, I fear, 
be the case, I pray you to be merci- 
fal in your judgment, and to give due 
consideration to the alleviating cir- 
cumstances. Despise me not because 
I refrain from presenting you with 
wonders, and accost you rather in the 
tone of every-day conversation, than 
in the more fascinating melo-dramatic 
style which commands the applause 
and rivets the attention of the gal- 
leries. Be not wroth because my 
characters are not of preternatural 
stature, or perpetually labouring un- 
der the excitement of violent passion, 
or giving utterance to rhapsodical 
sentiments, or indulging in apos- 
trophe and antithesis. I cannot say 
with Bully Bottom, “My chief hu- 
mour is for a tyrant: I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat 
in, to make all split.” Iam sure you 
would not regard your own friends 
one whit more favourably—nay, you 
would esteem them less—if, instead 
of expressing themselves in the com- 
mon parlance of ladies and gentlemen, 
or in accordance with their calling 
and education, they were to adopt a 
strain somewhat akin to blank verse, 
request you to look at their writhing 
hearts, and demand your sympathy 
for their woes, Please, then, to be 
equally indulgent to those friends 
whom I have presented and may yet 
present to you; and do not expect 
them to be either outrageously senti- 
mental or irresistibly humorous, see- 
ing that they are not fictitious, but 
component parts of that great circle 
of society in which we all live, and 
move, and have our being. 

It was now Christmas eve, the 
period which, of all others, recom- 
mends itself most dearly to the 
Christian heart, for the vigil and 
the feast do so combine in unison 


_ and mystic meaning that we can 


make no separation of their terms. 
It is not so with the coming in of the 
new year; for I imagine that very 
few thoughtful persons, setting aside 
the reckless and the profane, can 
have failed to experience a thrill of 


awe and an unwonted seriousness of 
mood, as they listen to the slow and 
measured ticking of the clock, or 
mark the inexorable progress of the 
index as it moves towards the point 
when the knell of the old year must 
be tolled. The point is reached at 
last, and the heavy strokes vibrate 
over the city ; and a shout of exulta- 
tion arises in the streets, as if the 
multitude rejoiced to be assured that 
they had gone so far on their pas- 
sage to eternity, and were glad to 
abandon for ever the memory of their 
earlier days! ‘‘ Hail to the new year 
—may it be luckier than the last!” 
Is that jabilee-cry suited to the occa- 
sion? Should we treat so lightly 
that measured portion of our life 
which has gone to swell the stupend- 
ous chronicle of the human race, on 
the first page of which the words are 
written, that God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul? Are 
years but as water, that we should 
rejoice to see them spilled, disregard. ° 
ing the use we have made of the 
time so mercifully vouchsafed to us? 
Why, even the heathen poet could 
teach us better ; for his cry, 


“Q mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter 
annos,” 


is a wail of lamentation for the 
neglected past, albeit he never had a 
glimpse of the bright and morning 
star. The dying saint, the holy sul- 
ferer, the aged pilgrim, who can re- 
gard death but as a passage to life 
immortal and eternal rest, might in- 
deed hail the sounds which mark the 
passage of a year as an audible token 
of their approaching joy; but that 
those who cling to life for its eensu- 
alities, its vanities, and its excite- 
ments, should shout, and cheer, and 
pass the wine-cup from hand to hand, 
so soon as they hear the warning 
that they are drawing nigher to their 
graves, puzzles my apprehension, and 
often leads me to suspect that, de- 
spite of evangelical missionary re- 
ports, there is a vast deal of ab- 
solute heathenism among us, over 
which the Calvinistic gown has been 
somewhat adroitly thrown. 

But no sad thoughts, no melan- 
choly reflections, beset us upon 
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Christmas eve. Then we are await- 
ing the advent of that hallowed hour 
which brought joy aod redemption 
to the fullen race of Adam; and our 
thoughts wander back to the old, old 
time when the shepherds in the fields 
of Palestine were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, and gazing on 
the glory of the stars, unwitting of 
the greater glory that was to appear. 
Deep silence there was, and a solemn 
hush, as if all nature held its breath. 
The wind stirred not; no sound of 
waters was heard; no cry of beast 
came afar from the mountain-clefts ; 
no scream of night-bird disturbed 
the stillness of the air,—when sud- 
denly a light, brighter than the sun 
at mid-day, shone around, and the 
angel of the Lord stood before these 
shepherds, and told them the good 
tidings of great joy which should be 
to all people; and then arose such a 
symphony as never before or since 
has vibrated on mortal ears — the 
choral song of a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying, “Glory to God in the high- 
est, aud on earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men.” On that night too, in 
far Cliuldea, the Magi saw the won- 
drous star, and followed it; and it 
went before them as a guide till it 
rested above the lowly shed at 
Bethlehem, where the Babe was 
lying in a manger; and the wise men 
of the East fell down and worshipped 
him, and gave him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. Is it super- 
stition that makes us deem that 
season the most blessed of the year 
—that bids us banish for a time all 
idle thoughts, and vain ambitions, 
and devouriog cares, and celebrate in 
singleness of heart the coming of the 
Saviour of the world? Surely not! It 
is a barren and cheerless faith that 
recognises no anniversaries, that re- 
jects observances, and would ruth- 
lessly stifle the impulses of the grate- 
fal heart. There can be no super- 
stition in that which is prompted by 
piety and love, and which wars not 
against the letter of our creed. Can 
it, indeed, be averred that men are 
80 prone to worship and adore, so 
pure of heart, so blameless in thought 
and deed, so constantly and deeply 
thankful for the vast measure of 
mercy they have received, that they 
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should pass over the nativity of our 
Lord with less reverence than we all 
unite in giving to the birthday of an 
earthly potentate ? 

But while I say this, which I do 
in all gravity and seriousness, let it 
not be supposed that I am advocat- 
ing that reckless jollity, that hila- 
rious mirth, and crapulous indul- 
gence, which rob Christmas of its 
sacred character, and debase it into 
a saturnalian orgy. It is good that 
on such a day men should meet 
together as friend with friend or 
brother with brother; that they 
should hold a feast, and eat their 
meat, as the first believers did, with 
gladness and singleness of heart; but 
it is not good to forget the true mean- 
ing of the festival, and encourage 
such boisterous wassail as would 
have suited the hall of Herod. Not 
altogether untrue or without founda- 
tion are the remarks of a recent 
writer, who says, that though we 
have retained Christmas in England, 
it is observed less as a solemn feast 
than as a season for excesxive eating; 
and I must needs allow that modern 
literature and art have favoured such 
heinous desecration. Do bat look at 
the popular woodcuts, some of them 
exhibiting no common degree of 
talent, and you will find almost in- 
variably that the holy season is 
typified by the figure of an aged 
glutton — potbellied, pimpled, and 
blear-eyed— with a goblet in one 
hand and a spoon in the other, like 
an alderman preparing for an imme- 
diate assault upon a smoking tureen 
of calipash. Round him are grouped 
disreputable nymphs in short petti- 
coats squeezing bunches of grapes, 
and ambling satyrs leering at fir- 
kins, and pantomimic clowns—their 
faces bedaubed with ochre and their 
tongues lolling from their mouths. 
Theo, by way of marginal decora- 
tion, you have a border of chines of 
beef, and turkeys, and pheasants, 
and boar-heads, and mince-pies, and 
spheres of plum-pudding, and_reck- 
ing bowels of punch, the mere sight 
of which is enough to heget dyspepsia 
in apy well-regulated stomach; and 
the practical lesson to be derived 
from all this is, that it is your 
bounden duty to eat, drink, and be 
jolly — yea, even to repletion — for 
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“ Christmas comes but once a year!” 
And then we are expected to read a 
vast deal about hysterical chuckling, 
and poking of the ribs, and rubbing 
of the elbow, and facetious slapping 
of the back; and good fairies ad- 
minister plumcake, whereas rhubarb 
would be more germain to the mat- 
ter; and things are so arranged that 
everybody in the end gets a hearty 
dinner and plenty of hot drink, and 
goes merrily down the country-dance. 
Darby is betrothed to Joan ; the old 
stingy uncle agrees to untie his purse- 
strings; philanthropy is identified 
with cramming; and the devotional 
heart is cheered with the contempla- 
tion of pickled oysters. 

William Shakespeare—most genial 
of men and best of England’s wor- 
thies !—these were not your thoughts 
when you wrote— 


% Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then they say, no spirit dares stir abroad. 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 

strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


God rest thee, gentle Will! Thou 
hadst more real religion in thy little 
finger than could be gathered from 
the heart of many a tonsured or a 
surpliced priest. 

It was the custom at Wilbury to 
observe the rites of Christmas with 
all due solemnity, though with little 
ostentation, ‘There was no Christ- 
mas-tree, with its tiny candles and 
sparkling gifts, for there were no 
children in the house; but the rooms 
were duly decked with the holly and 
mistletoe, that strange Druidic em- 
blem of the long-forgotten past. On 
the eve the dinner-party broke up 
early, and we all assembied in the 
drawing-room to await the coming 
of the festival. The discourse was of 
& graver character than usual; even 
the Misses Carrington seemed to feel 
the influence of the time, and for- 

re from exerting their fascinations 
farther than by a casual glance 
ditected towards the gentlemen. 
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Stately Lady Lorimer tried hard to 
lay aside her pretensions; and, to my 
amusement, the austere Miss Bootle 
became absorbed in the perusal of 
The Christian Year, Apart from the 
others sate Amy Stanhope and Mary 
Beaton in quite earnest conversation, 
not unwatched, you may be sure, by 
some of us who were present, but 
althogether wrapped in those sweet 
confidences of their own. 

And: here I may just as well confess 
the fact that, though only four days 
had elapsed since my arrival at Wil- 
bary Hall, I was already as deeply in 
love with Mary Beaton as though I 
had known her all my life. No young 
man, unless he is cold as a tortoise, 
or unimpressible as an armadillo, 
arrives at the years of discretion 
without having felt, many times, the 
magnetic influence of sparkling eyes, 
or that gush of warm feeling which, 
as I am given to understand, is now 
denominated “ spooniness,” but which, 
while it lasts, is beyond all question 
genuine and sincere. The Greeks, 
who had a fine turn for the tender 
passion, created two Cupide, Eros ard 
Anteros, to each of whom they as- 
signed a different fanction; but the 
musty commentators, from Cicero 
downwards—what could Cicero know 
of the matter more than the Chancel- 
lors Eldon or Campbell?—have dif- 
fered in their interpretation as to what 
the functions were, and merely pre- 
sent to us two naked children wrest- 
ling for the cestus of Cytherea. Let 
us take a rational view, and one which 
is fortified by experience, and believe 
that Eros is the wandering and erra- 
ting spirit—the unscrupulous bird-bol- 
ter—the Pluck and Robin Goodfellow 
of love, who plants his shafts with 
joyous recklessness, regarding every 
bosom as his lawful aim—the mad 
boy who levels ranks, confounds an- 
ticipation, has no respect for persons, 
and is never so gleetul as when he 
can succeed in squeezing the juice of 
the delusive herb into the eye for 
which it was not intended. And 
Eros is very potent. He makes early 
marriages ; neither time nor circum- 
stances nor disposition coberiog. 
He has fairy ointment, warranted to 
be effectual but a brief space beyond 
the honeymoon, which will produce 
illusions strong as reality ; and if you 
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allow him to touch you with that 
salve, you become his victim. Very 
dangerous indeed is that same Eros ! 
He can make a mere village maiden 
—a mixture of the comely and the 
clumsy—a Cicely whose highest ac- 
quired accomplishment is but the 
frothing of a syllabub—appear to 
the sentimental youth of twenty as 
lovely and enchanting a nymph as 
ever tripped through the Arcadian 
forests, or moved in the train 
of Dian when she hunted on the 
slopes of Latmos. He it is who 
caters matrimonially for the daugh- 
ters of keepers of lodging-houses, for 
artful governesses, spicy grisettes, 
and fascinating frequenters of Cre- 
morne ; nor does he confine his prac- 
tice exclusively to the young, for 
many an elderly gentleman, wearied 
of lonely existence, has been prompted 
by that same Eros to commit the in- 
expiable folly of elevating the house- 
keeper from the pickling-room to 
supreme dominion in the parlour. 

Anteros again is a much more staid, 
circumspect, and intelligent Cupid, 
who seldom takes deliberate aim at 
any one before he or she has at least 
attained to the years of discretion. 
He is no friend to rash, inconsi- 
derate, or ill-assorted matches. He 
considers it his duty not only to 
promote mariages, but to take care 
that such unions shall be happy; and 
he is so far from practising illusions 
that he exerts himself strenuously to 
dispel them. You are tolerably safe 
with him, for he is no squanderer of 
his ammunition, and never shoots 
without deliberate purpose. A first- 
rate marksman, notwithstanding, is 
he. The shafts of Eros sometimes 
glance aside, or inflict slight temporary 
flesh-wounds, from which you soon re- 
cover without experiencing much _in- 
convenience ; but when Anteros does 
let an arrow fly, you may be sure it 
goes right into the heart. 

I deny not that I, like most of my 
neighbours, had more than once 
served as a target for Eros; and one 
of his shafts, which he was pleased 
to launch at me in Germany, had a 
decided barb, and was somewhat dif- 
ficult of extrication. However, I did 
my best, and used some precaution 
to baffle the attacks of the pesti- 
lent little villain, who bas a great 
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antipathy to books which are not of 
the Ovidian standard, and will retreat 
in utter discomfiture, as the devil did 
from Lather, if you shy an ink-horn 
at his head. And I succeeded so far, 
that after a time, he assailed me only 
with blunted arrows—mere rib-ad- 
monishers, which were hardly effec- 
tual for a bruise. But at last Anteros 
found me; and, contrary to his usual 
habit, without premonition, took aim 
at my bosom, and shot within the 
garland as deftly as William of 
Uloudeslee. 

This may, for anything I know, be 
deemed a fantastic way of admitting 
that I was seriously in love; bat do 
you, my brave young reader, who 
may think it so, try your own hand 
at an amatory confession. Of course, 
if 1 were writing about Launcelot 
and Guinever, or Tristram and Isolde, 
or Henry and the fair Rosamond, I 
could give you most beautiful love. 
scenes, more passionate than the 
death-songs of a thousand swans— 
and I trust that, some day or other, 
I may be able to lay a specimen of 
that kind of bewitching composition 
before you, for I have a vehement 
desire to indite a chivalrous romance, 
and can truly say with Keats :— 


** Lo ! I must tella tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine 
eye.” 


Bata man natarally shrinks from 
taking about his own love-passages 
and secret feelings. It is a kind of 
self-anatomy, the idea of which is 
absolutely abhorrent. No_ surgeon, 
however fond he may be of his pro- 
fession, would like to operate upon 
himself, and still less to deliver on 
such an occasion a demonstrative 
lecture. Therefore I crave, or rather 
claim, to be excused from entering 


‘into particulars, and stand now and 


hereafter, on my undoubted privilege 
of concealing from you what I, Nor- 
man Sinclair, said, or what answer I 
received. Heaven help us! have we 
come to that pass that every unfor- 
tunate fellow who wields a pen must 
make a clean breast of it to the public? 

As, however, I have admitted the 
fact of my attraction or entbralment, 
I may perbaps be allowed to eay thet, 
if there was any element of hope at 
all in my dreams, it was of the very 
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faintest character. I know it has 
been maintained that love cannot 
exist without hope, but that I hold 
to be a fallacy. Love is beyond con- 
trol. The page may love the princess ; 
but as rationally may he expect a star 
from heaven to drop as a diamond 
into his extended hand, as to win the 
object of his adoration. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his most excellent romance 
of Quentin Durward, has thought fit 
to append a sort of indirect apology 
for making his penniless hero win the 
hand of the Countess Isabelle of 
Croye. The apology was needless as 
applied to the age which he was illus- 
trating, but, in regard to that in which 
we live, it is of extreme significance. 
For, to speak quite plainly and with- 
out disguise, money is all in all. You 
are not estimated according to your 
wit, intellect, learning, or even reputa- 
tion—the real point to be ascertained 
is your rental, or your balance with 
your banker. I will not go the length 
of saying that plausible expectations 
of fature professional success may not 
sometimes be accepted in lieu of real- 
ized fortune; but that is not often 
the case when girls who are heiresses 
in anticipation are concerned. “I 
can give my daughter at the least 
eighty thousand pounds,” says the 
eminent drysalter, who began life by 
shifting shutters, “and if that won’t 
get her an Irish Peer, at all events 
it’s a high enough price for a Baronet.” 
Poor girl! she would be much hap- 
pier if allowed to marry within her 
own sphere. Lord Blarneymore or 
Sir Sidney Raikes, whichever of them 
may be preferred, will simply squander 
her money, regarding her all the 
while with as perfect indifference as 
if she were the sack that contained 
the bullion. Bat fathers, ay, and 
mothers too, when preparing their 
matrimonial estimates, too often dis- 
miss, as unworthy of consideration, 
the pure question of happiness. They 
are resolved to have what they call 
value for their money, the value 
being, for the most part, some slight 
social elevation. If you have nothing 


Of this kind to offer, and are, more- 


over, the reverse of wealthy, you had 
better keep out of the way of heiresses, 
The odds are that they will have no- 
thing to say to you; and even were 
they favourably inclined, you are cer- 


tain to fall before the discharge of the 
parental battery. 

I knew perfectly well that in fall- — 
ing in love with Miss Beaton I was 
giving way toa sentiment that in all 
probability would cause me much 
disquiet. My excuse is that I could 
not help it. I was, to speak the 
honest truth, entirely fascinated by 
this the loveliest, sweetest, and 
gentlest lady I had ever seen, and I 
had no more the power of dismissing 
her image from my mind, than the 
sick man has of conjuring away the 
phantoms which seem to hover around 
his couch. But this much I was re- 
solved on, that, whatever my feelings 
might be, I should so restrain them as 
to create no suspicion in the minds of 
others that I had even entertained a 
thought which, considering my posi- 
tion, would justly have been deemed 
presuinptuous. 

But 1 must back to the drawing- 
room at Wilbury. The gentlemen, I 
must acknowledge, seemed some- 
what at a loss for occupation; for 
however orthodox men may be, no- 
thing makes them more fidgetty than 
the expectation of some devotional 
ceremony, they not knowing what to 
do in the interim. Sir John Haw- 
kins, who was the reverse of imagin- 
ative, indulged in various yawns; 
while Lumley, in a sudden fit of en- 
thusiasm for the cause of education, 
busied himself in teaching Amy 
Stanhope’s pet spaniel to sit upright, - 
and toss biscuit from its nose. For 
my own part, I gradually lapsed into 
a reverie, of a nature half melan- 
choly, half pleasant; for Christmas 
had hitherto been for me rather a 
name than a realised festival, so en- 
tirely had I been cut off from the 
enjoyment of the social circle, It 
appeared to me like a dream that I, 
the helpless orphan who had found 
shelter in a cottage — the penniless 
lad, who, after my poor uncle's 
death, had been forced into an early 
struggle with the world — the erratic 
student, who could not so much as 
say what was his proper home,— 
should now be residing in a splendid 
English mansion, and mingling on 
terms of equality with those who 
were my superiors in rank and for- 
tune. e, I might say with Bas 
sanio that “ I was a gentleman ;” but- 
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beyond that threadbare boast, com- 
mon to so many of my countrymen, I 
had no recommendation. Oould I 
then feel otherwise, especially at such 
a season as this, than profoundly 
grateful to the Almighty for His care 
and protection, and for the fulfilment 
of the promise that He will be the 
Father of the fatherless? Ah, no! 
If ingratitude between man and man 
is odious, how immeasurably more 
heinous is the sin if we take the boun- 
ties of God without yielding some ac- 
knowledgment, however imperfect it 
may be! 
And so the night wore on, quietly, 
as the stars moved in the heaven; 
quietly, as became Christian people 
observing such a vigil, though their 
mode of observing it, and the tenor 
of their thoughts, differed, as must 
always be the case, according to their 
swe temperament. At length, 
owever, at a signal from Mr. Stan- 
hope, we all adjourned to the library, 
where the servants were assembled, 
and Dr. Wayles read the evening ser- 
vice. 

Scarcely had he ended when the 


clock struck the hour of the Nativity, 
and the children from the parish- 
school, who had been brought into 
the hall, sung the following old Eng- 
lish carol :— 


** As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 
This night shall be born’ 
Our heavenly King. 


He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen 
As were babies all. 


He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould,” 


Then with hearty congratulations, 
in which all unfeignedly joined — 
for Iam quite certain that the most 
listless and volatile of the party were 
impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion—we parted for the night. 


CHAP, XXI.—AN OLEAGINOUS INTERVIEW. 


“Keep moving on!” It is an ex- 
cellent piece of advice, even when it 
proceeds from the lips of a policeman ; 
and by writers of every kind of nar- 
rative it ought especially to be borne 
in mind. For we are beset by many 
temptations to dawdle and dilate ; we 
are apt to become circumstantial re- 
garding details of no real value or 
import ; and, like children in pursuit 
of butterflies, to deviate from the beat- 
en track in chase of some aerial ap- 
parition. 

I shall therefore say nothing more 
in reference to what occurred during 
my brief stay at Wilbury Hall, re- 
ros a certain inclination which 

feel to describe the Christmas festi- 
vities; but shall again transport 
myself to London, where I rented 
apartments in Jermyn Street, much 
more comfortable and creditable than 
those which I had hitherto occupied 
by kind permission of Mrs. Lewson. 
Carlton remained in the country, in- 
tending, as I sincerely hoped, to im- 
prove the occasion, and to get rid of 


those extraordinary crotchets which 
were the sole obstacle to his wishes. 
I will not deny that, when I thought 
over our conversation at Wilbury, I 
felt utterly amazed that a man other- 
wise so rational could allow himeelf 
to be haunted by such chimeras, nor 
that I sometimes repined, now that I 
had seen Mary Beaton, that I had 
not a fortune like that of Carlton, to 
justify the prosecution of my suit. 
Had it been so, assuredly no vain 
scruples would have stood in my 
way. But I soon checked that weak- 
ness ; for the man who indulges in re- 
pining at his lot is already half a cra- 
ven, and will flinch from the approach- 
ing battle. 

I should note, however, that before 
I left Wilbury, Sir George Smoothly 
took occasion to renew his proffers 
of service; and was so bland and 
conciliatory in his manner, that 10 
spite of myself, a certain prejudice 
which I had contracted against him 
gave way; and I began to think 
that I had done injustice to a very 
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amiable and friendly gentleman. Of 
all baits to angle with, benevolence 
is the most sure and deadly! How 
can you distrust the individual whose 
eye, a3 he regards you, beams with 
sympathy, who listens with so much 
patience and interest to your aspira- 
tions, and who occasionally interjects 
a sigb, as if regretful that the days 
when he too was possessed by youth- 
fal enthusiasm had departed? Be- 
sides this, it was difficult to conceive 
what motive Sir George could have in 
paying me such marked attention, be- 
yond that disinterested wish to help 
me forward, which he did not hesitate 
to express. I could be of no use to him 
—of that I was thoroughly convinced ; 
and though I knew then, not quite 
so well as I do now, that there is a 
sort of men who make it their in- 
variable policy to be lavish in pro- 
fessions of good-will alike to high and 
low, and find their advantage in do- 
ing so, still it appeared to me in- 
credible that he would have renewed 
the subject had he not been thorough- 
ly sincere. I was by this time 
tolerably well aware of his real 
standing and position. He was a 
new baronet, of mercantile family 
and moderate fortune, who, having 
been able, through local connection, 
to secure the representation of a 
petty borough, had attached himself 
to the Conservative party, was never 
absent from divisions, served on all 
manoer of committees, made himself 
generally useful, and never ,presamed 
to speak in debate, unless when 
specially requested to do so at times 
when the Treasury benches were thin 
(that is, at the period of the day 
when good men are wont to dine) ; 
and then, if necessary, he would 
prose away for half an hour, fluently 
enough, in order to keep the parlia- 
mentary machine from coming to an 
absolute stoppage. A man so useful 
to his party, and so ready to obey 
the mandates of the ministerial whip- 
per-in, was entitled to expect some 
tangible recognition of his services ; 


and he was not disappointed. He 


was promoted to office and salary ; 
performed his duties, such as they 
were, with much blandness and as- 
siduity ; but still continued to fag in 
the House with as much _persever- 
ance as before. In public life, plau- 


sible mediocrity is far more likely to 
succeed than real talent. From en- 
tire subservience to the whip, Sir 
George Smoothly progressed to per- 
sonal toadyism of the Leader of the 
House. He threw his homage into 
the form of absolute worship. Ac- 
cording to his declared opinion, the 
seven sages of Greece, stewed down 
together in Qison’s chaldrop, would 
not have reproduced so perfect an 
incarnation of wisdom and sagacity 
as the Premier. He was to be re- 
garded Jess as a man, than as an 
incarnation or embodiment of the 
divine essence of intellect; and it 
was remarked that, when cheering 
the speeches of his chief, Sir George 
Smoothly intoned his “ hear, hear !” 
very much as a pious Catholic might 
do his response in the adoration of 
Madonna. Now, however mentally 
great a man may be—however reli- 
giously and conscientiously he may 
try to throw off private preferences 
while labouring for the public good 
—this kind of adulation will always 
work upon him. It cannot be other- 
wise, because he does not see the 
heart. In the full-flowing tide of 
suecess he anticipates no reaction ; 
and he is always ready to believe 
that the homage which is only paid 
him by reason of his singular saccess, 
and through the belief that it will 
be permanent, arises from personal 
attachment, and, as such, will con- 
tinue to be rendered notwithstand- 
ing political changes. Now, without 
denying the existence of such attach- 
ments, noble and honourable alike to 
the leader and the follower, I must 
needs record my opinion that such 
instances are rare, at least compared 
with the multitude of desertions that 
follow upon waning popularity. Few 
are eager to grasp the hand that has 
no longer the power of dispensing 
gifts; few will stand by the deposed 
chieftain rather than offer their alle- 
giance to his successful rival. States- 
men, however, do not think of this; 
they are gratified by the show of de- 
votion, and very naturally bestow 
their smiles and their favours upon 
those who are the most consummate 
roficients in the art of flattery. And 
question whether the courts of 
Dionysius or of Canute contained a 
more skilful adept than Sir George 
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Smoothly. He never presumed upon 
recognition ; he never for a moment 
forgot his place. It was impossible 
to spoil him. Other men, if honoured 
by the notice of the Minister, so 
marked that it might almost have 
been construed into confidence, would 
have borne their heads more high in 
consequence, and have boasted of 
their influence and their power. Not 
so Smoothly. Nobis sit prima virtus 
humilitas might have been his motto, 
so affable was his deportment, so 
meekly did he bear himself towards 
all. Hence he became a trusted 
man, an indispensable member of 
the Government ; and though occupy- 
ing but a subordinate position, it 
was generally believed that his good 
word would be as effectual with those 
in high places as the more direct re- 
commendation of many who ranked 
above him as politicians. 

What wonder then if I felt gratified 
by the attention shown to me by a 
personage so influential, and gave a 
heedful ear to the suggestions that 
flowed from his experienced lips ? 
He briefly referred to our former 
conversation when we first met on 
the Rhine, inquired into the nature 
of my subsequent studies and avoca- 
tions; was pleased to express much 
satisfaction at learning that I had 
directed my attention somewhat to 
questions of a public nature; and 
hinted that he had great hopes very 
soon of being able to procure for me 
some considerable government ap- 
pointment. 

“You must understand, however, 
my dear Mr. Sinclair,” he said, “ that 
nothing can be done until after the 
meeting of Parliament. I happen to 
know that Ministers at present are 
more than usually embarrassed by a 
vast number of applications from 
quarters which they dare not neglect. 
It is a bad system, I admit, but I 
fear that it is one inseparable from 
constitutional government. My own 
influence is very small — so small, 
indeed, that I cannot use it except in 
favour of some one who would be of 
material service to our party. I 
shall ever consider myself fortunate 
in having met with you; because 
sterling talent, combined with sound 
judgment and steady business habits, 
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is a commodity which we rarely meet 
with, and greatly desiderate. I was, 
I assure you, very much impressed 
by what fell from you at our first 
casual meeting—so much so, that I 
took occasion (I tell you this, of 
course, in the strictest confidence) 
to mention your name to the Pre- 
mier, whom I have been visiting at 
his country-seat. The claims of 
genius, especially when it is of an 
available kind, have never been dis- 
regarded by that eminent and bene- 
volent man. He was very particular 
in his inquiries, and then said, ‘ Well, 
Smoothly; by your account, this 
young gentleman should not be lost 
sight of. If he had any parliament- 
ary connection, I should not hesitate 
for a moment, on your recommenda- 
tion, to engage him in the public 
service. Bat no one knows better 
than yourself that we are forced to 
be most cautious in the exercise of 
our patronage ; and I would not be 
justified in elevating this gentleman 
over the heads of other public ser- 
vants, unless I had substantial and 
tangible proof that he possesses those 
high abilities for which you give him 
credit. Furnish me with such proof, 
and you may rely upon it that his 
claims shall not be overlooked. These 
were his precise words; and I need 
hardly say that you ought to con- 
sider them as most encouraging.” 

“My dear Sir George!” I replied, 
in no little confusion, for the an- 
nouncement that my name had been 
already mentioned to so exalted a 
personage as the Premier quite took 
away my breath, “how shall I ever 
thank you sufficiently for such un- 
merited kindness ?” 

“T deserve no thanks, my dear 
young friend, for doing what I con- 
sidered to be quite as mach an act 
of public daty, as a token of the per- 
sonal interest which I feel towards 
yourself, Your promotion, therefore, 
depends entirely upon your own ex- 
ertions; but you have this immense 
advantage over others, that the gate 
stands open for your entrance.” 

All this was vastly gratifying, and 
much more than I could have expect- 
ed or hoped for. Still it was not very 
explicit. I had a distinct assurance 
that by doing something or other I 
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should receive promotion, but I had 
not the remotest idea what sort of 
work was expected from me. I was, 
like Michael Scott’s familiar spirit, 
ready enough to execute any task that 
might be assigned to me, or at all 
events, to make the essay; but I 
stood utterly in need of suggestiop. 
I did not know how or with what I 
should begin. 

Sir George Smoothly no doubt di- 
vined my thoughts—indeed, I ima- 
gine that he made a pause in the 
conversation on purpose that this 
difficulty should present itself to my 
mind. In diplomacy the advantage 
always remains with that party who 
can concuss or persuade the other 
into asking advice ; and the honour- 
able baronet was better versed in 
diplomacy than many who have been 
bred to it as a profession. I there- 
fore begged him to add to his other 
favours by indicating the course which 
I ought to pursue. 

“T have already considered that 
matter very seriously,” replied Sir 
George; “and although you could 
doubtless furnish sufficient proof of 
your literary ability by pointing to 
articles and other things which you 
may have written, I am afraid that 
such would not be deemed the most 
acceptable kind of testimonial. The 
fact is, that my illustrious friend did 
not attain to his present exalted po- 
sition without having been made the 
subject of many attacks—some of 
them most flagrant and injurious — 
from organs of public opinion which 
professed to advocate the cause of the 
Conservative party. Of late there 
are certain symptoms which make 
me apprehensive that such unworthy 
conduct may be renewed ; for we are 
molested by some malcontents, for 
the most part young and inexperi- 
enced men, who are not satisfied 
with the conciliatory policy. of our 
great leader, and affect to distrust his 
sincerity. Now it isa marked pecu- 
liarity of that distinguished man—I 
dare not call it a weakness—that he 


_18 very sensitive to such attacks ; and 


their former frequency has engender- 
ed in his mind a sort of dislike to 
political writers in general. It has 
even been observed, that when he 
does extend his notice to persons of 


that class, it is rather to those who 
have been his direct political oppon- 
ents than to such as are known to 
maintain Conservative opinions.” 

‘‘ Surely,” said I, “ that cannot be 
a wise policy. It must be conceded 
that the press exercises an enormous 
power — whether judiciously or not, 
in certain cases, may be a disputed 
question. But how can a Minister 
expect active support from the press 
if he neglects to conciliate those who 
are its controllers? I have reason to 
believe that complaints, founded up- 
on this, are very general; and that 
comparisons highly unfavourable tu 
the Minister have been drawn be- 
tween the scurvy treatment which 
Conservative writers receive at the 
hands of their party-chiefs, and the 
marked attention and encouragement 
which are given to literary men by 
the head of the Whig alliance.” 

“What you say is no doubt quite 
true,” replied Sir George. “I have 
always held that we should encour- 
age literary men. Bat that does not 
fall within my department; and it 
must be confessed that my illustrious 
friend has ere now been so bitterly 
reviled by Tory writers, that he can 
hardly be expected to have any de- 
cided leaning in their favour.” 

“That may be. Still it is strange 
that, while systematically overlooking 
his supporters, he should give any 
countenance to avowed opponents.” 

“ Ah! you don’t know what he has 
endured. His is a most sensitive 
nature. He resembles the gladiator 
who rejoices to meet a foe armed at. 
all points in the arena, but shrinks 
with apprehension from the threat- 
ened sting of a wasp. Uorivalled in 
debate, he is strangely susceptible to 
ridicule ; and if he does bestow some 
little attention upon men who, in this 
age of whim and oddity, can provoke 
the ready laugh, that must be re- 
garded solely in the light of a wise 
precaution. But I would not have 
you identify yourself too much, at 
least for the present, with the lite- 
rary profession. That is not the road 
by which, according to my view, you 
will attain your object.”’ 

“ Then, i fear, mine is a hopeless 
case; for I can think of no other 
way.” 
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“My dear young friend, you do 
yourself vast injustice,” said Sir 
George, with one of his very blandest 
smiles, “Be ruled by me. It is one 
of the few privileges of age that it 
can appeal to experience, and guide 
the young; and though I am not a 
very old man” (he was sixty-eight if 
he was a day, though as well pre- 
served ag turtle in a tin canister), “I 
have seen much of the world and its 
ways, and I know precisely what is 
required from a young political as- 
pirant. From what you have already 
told me I gather that you have some 
practical knowledge of the law of 
Scotland, which differs in some im- 
portant respects from that of Eng- 
land. Am I not right in that con- 
jecture ?” 

“The devil fetch you for an old 
sneck-drawer !” thought I, mentally 
recurring to the vernacular, “ What, 
in the name of the collective College 
of Justice, can have put that notion 
into your head?” Practical know- 
ledge! Of course I bad some practi- 
cal knowledge. No Jad who had 
spent six years in the office of Messrs. 
Meiklecry, Littlewoo, and Shearaway 
could fail to acquire some smatter- 
ing of legal lore, and I had not been 
an idle nor unobservant workman. I 
was tolerably well conversant with 
the principles of Scottish law, but I 
never had been taught to apply them. 
Howhbeit, it was not for me to start 
a difficulty before I thoroughly un- 
derstood the drift of the question ; 
so I replied that I certainly had re- 
ceived the benefit of a legal education, 
though circumstances had induced 
me to relinquish the law as a pro- 
fession. 

“Then you are just the very man 
to suit my purpose,” said Sir George. 
“A professional lawyer is so accus- 
tomed to the use of technicalities, 
that it is very difficult for us of the 
laity to understand his meaning. 
What I want is a gentleman of high 
intelligence, who, knowing the law, 
can explain its bearing in intelligible 
language. It is with extreme grati- 
fication that I am able to announce 
to you that your previous acquire- 
ments may now be employed with 
direct advantage to the State, and, I 
need not add, for your own interest 
and advancement.” 
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“ Well,” thought I, “if that should 
prove to be the case, I may indeed 
be thankful to Providence and Mr. 
Shearaway for having promoted me 
to the occupancy of a three-legged 
stool !” 

“The circumstances,’ continued 
Sir George, “are these. I may men- 
tion, but in the strictest confidence, 
that it is proposed, in the course of 
the ensuing session, to introduce a 
new Poor-Law Act for Scotland. 
This has been urged upon the Minis- 
try by several influential English 
members of Parliament, who have 
paid flying visits to the Highlands 
for a week or so during the recess 
and bave been much shocked by the 
squalid appearance of the inhabitants, 
You are aware that the tendency of 
recent legislation is towards unifor- 
mity and centralisation; the object 
being that pauperism, wherever it 
exists, shall. be dealt with equally 
and impartially. There can be no 
reason—so at least many of our Eng- 
lish friends, whose votes we must 
conciliate, maintain— that gigantic 
poor-bouses, like those of Kent and 
Middlesex, should not be established 
in such regions as Skye, Uist, and 
Zetland, at the expense of the pro- 
prietors of the soil. In fact, they 
maintain that each island having a 
certain amount of population, should 
be provided with an independent 
Bastille. The question being still 
open, I reserve my individual view; 
but this much I may tell you, thata 
very eminent English county mem- 
ber, who travelled for no less than 
four days in the West Highlands, 
has threatened, if the Ministry will 
do nothing, to make this a critical 
question; and it is more than pro- 
bable that he would engage the sup- 
port of all sections of the Opposition. 
I was privileged to be present at an 
interview with the Premier when he 
stated his case, which assuredly ap- 
peared to be a strong one, though, 
owing to his ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants, he was un- 
able to say whether they complained 
or not of the existing system of re- 
lief. But the avidity with which 
they clutched an eleemosynary 8IX- 
pence, appeared to him a decisive 
proof of their miserable condition, 
and of the necessity for its amend- 
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ment; and therefore the Ministry, 
in order to avoid party dissension, 
have given directions for the pre- 
paration of a new Poor-law Bill 
for Scotland.” 

“Have they done so?” said I, my 
Caledonian blood surging within me. 
“Had the demand come from Scot- 
land, it ought to have been heeded, 
which Scottish demands rarely are ; 
but that the representations of a bull- 
headed, stupid southern squire, who 
knew nothing whatever of the peo- 
ple, should be made the pretext for 
legislation, is a direct insult to the 
country which has given its Royal 
Family to England !”’ 

“There, now, you are becoming 
excited—the very worst thing that 
can happen to a man who aspires to 
enter into public life. Shun excite- 
ment, my dear young friend; it 
throws one entirely off his guard. I 
have not given way to excitement 
once during the last thirty years.” 

“What a precious cold-blooded 
snail you must be!” was my com- 
plimentary thought; but I simply 
answered with a bow. 

“ Bat, to resame,” said Sir George 
Smoothly. “The bill will of course 
be drawn by the law-officers of the 
Crown, of whose competency and 
knowledge there can be no manner 
of doubt. The debate will be chiefly 
conducted by the Scotch members ; 
nevertheless it has been deemed ad- 
visable that some one of the minis- 
terial party, unconnected with the 
North, should be thoroughly pre- 
pared on the subject; and [, though 
always reluctant to put myself for- 
ward, have been requested to under- 
take that duty.” 

“‘So! that is the way in which our 
affairs are managed!” thought I. 
“A very useful adviser you will 
prove, old gentleman, on a matter of 
which you are profoundly ignorant!” 

“My opportunities of acquiring 
information being but limited,” con- 
tinued Sir George, “and my time 
being otherwise fully occupied, it is 


. Becessary that I should have the 


assistance of some qualified person to 
frame, in clear and precise language, 
@ statement of the law as presently 
administered, along with a tabular 
view of the parishes in Scotland, 
their estimated rental, and the 


amount of the funds which are 
available for the maintenance of the 
poor. It would also be desirable 
that to such a document should be 
appended any practical suggestions 
which ‘may occur to the writer, all 
which will, most assuredly, be care- 
fully and anxiously considered. The 
paper will be submitted to the Pre- 
mier; and, if approved of, will be 
regarded as the highest possible 
certificate of merit. Such is the task, 
my young friend, which I assign to 
you, in the full belief that you will 
apply your whole energies and un- 
remitting attention to its perform- 
ance.” 

“ But, sir,” said I, aghast at the 
proposal, “this is an undertaking 
far beyond my powers and ability !” 

“You will permit me to be the 
judge of that,” replied Sir George, 
with a smile ineffably seraphic. “I 
cannot allow your modesty, which, 
however, is @ rare and commendable 
quality, to stand in the way of your 
promotion. Young men, | am well 
aware, are, through inexperience, apt 
at first to shrink from the responsibil- 
ity of soch labours ; but that is mere 
nervous diffidence, which will disap- 
pear as soon as you set to work in 
earnest. I have some parliamentary 
papers and returns which you may 
find of material assistance, and these 
I shall forward to your address.” 

“ Really, Sir George, I do not see 
how I possibly can undertake this. 
I am not ashamed to own that my 
circumstances are such as to force 
me to economise my time for the 
means of livelihood; and if I were to 
apply myself diligently to such an 
investigation, I must needs abandon 
all other engagements.” 

“Ab, now! Believe me, yon very 
much overrate the labour. If you 
begin to imagine difficulties before 
they arise, you will never be able to 
make your way. Think only of the 
splendid prospect before you, and be 
resolute. Adieu, my dear Mr. Sinclair! 
I cannot express the gratification I 
derive from the thought that I shall 
be able to advance your interests.” 

And so, with an affectionate but 
somewhat clammy squeeze of the 
hand, Sir George Smoothly made his 
exit from the library, where the in- 
terview which I have detailed took 
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place, leaving me in a mood of mind 
in which it would be difficult to say 
whether doubt, hope, or vexation 
predominated. 

“ Would to heaven,” said I, solilo- 
quising, “that I could fathom that 
man’s real intentions! He speaks 
fairly, no doubt of that, and I can- 
not imagine why he should wish to 
play me false. Yet, confound it, there 
is something about him that I don’t 
like! I half suspect that he is hambug- 
ging me. He says that he mentioned 
my name to the Premier—surely that 
cannot be a lie? No, no—it would 
be a shame to think so. No English 
gentleman would demean himself by 
such gross deceit! But then, why 
should he have taken such a fancy to 
me? He has the character of being 
a selfish man, yet he acts, or professes 
to act, most generously in regard to 
myself. Stop though! Generosity 
is a wide term; and, after all, what 
has his anxiety on my behalf, sup- 
posing it to be real, cost him? No- 
thing. And what has he promised? 
Why, vaguely and _inferentially, 
much ; but directly and substantially, 
nothing. But then I suppose I must 
consider myself for the present’ as 
being simply upon trial. Well—that 
is not altogether unreasonable. Offi- 
cial employments are not so plentiful 
that I can expect to be offered one 
without giving proof of my compet- 
ency. But to undertake a work like 
this—why, I never shall be able to 
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go through with it except at the 
sacrifice of more than I can well 
afford. What then? All men must 
lay their account with making some 
sacrifices, and this, at any rate, holds 
out a brilliant prospect. But I wish 
I could have the benefit of some 
sound advice. What if I were to 
tell Carlton of this interview? But 
no. I am in a manner pledged to 
secresy ; besides, Carlton dislikes Sir 
George Smoothly, and is too much 
prejudiced to give a fair opinion. 
Come, let me decide at once. I'}l 
doit! Hard work it must be, but 
why should I shrink from that? 0 
Mary Beaton! If through labour I 
could hope to win thee, there is no 
task so arduous that I would not 
joyfally undertake !” 

With this doughty resolution I 
returned to London, and did imme- 
diately apply myself to the compila- 
tion of the required statistics. At 
first I made but slow progress, for I 
was forced to read a great deal in 
order to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the subject. Gradually, 
however, I began to feel really in- 
terested in the work. Thanks to 
my business education, I had been 
early accustomed to grapple with 
figures, an occupation so distastefal 
to the majority of mankind, and the 
glowing schedules rose beneath my 
band like magic. What subsequently 
took place must be recorded in 
another chapter. 
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AN ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


“ Haud facilé libertas et domini miscentur.”—Tacitvs. 


In our last Number an article ap- 
peared in which a narrative was 
given of the mode in which the pro- 
vinces of Savoy and Nice were torn 
from Italy and annexed to France, 
under the pretence of an appeal to 
the populations by means of uni- 
versal suffrage. It was there shown, 
by the evidence of facts which came 
under the cognisance of an eyewit- 
ness, that the whole process was a 
gigantic swindle, and that the result 
obtained by the ballot-box no more 
represented the real opinions and 
wishes of the inhabitants, than if 
they had been marched up to the poll 
under an escort of military, and com- 
pelled to vote at the point of the 
bayonet, according to the dictates of 
the French Emperor, whose subjects 
they have now become. The lesson 
was an instructive one, and it has, 
we hope, opened the eyes of all who 
are not too blind to see, to the in- 
tense mockery of universal suffrage 
as a test of the national will, under 
circumstances of pressure such as was 
exercised in the case of Nice and 
Savoy. We propose now to show the 
way in which the same instrument 
is worked in France, and to put our 
readers in possession of some facts 
which will enable them to jadge of 
the worth, or rather worthlessness, 
of an appeal to the people under such 
conditions. 

At present”we see in France a state 
of things which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. We can understand the 
existence of simple despotism, like 
that of Russia; or limited monarchy, 
like that of England; or pure demo- 
cracy, like that of America ; or any 
of these, with certain modifications 
not destructive of the main idea and 
central principal of the particular 
form of government. But despotism 
and democracy are contradictory op- 
posites, which seem to be no more 
capable of amalgamating than fire 
and’ water. Each is, in theory at 
least, the absolute negative of the 
other. And yet France exhibits the 
spectacle of a despotic Government 
based on the most democratic of all 


principles — universal suffrage. Un- 
der it the Republic was set aside, and 
a single hereditary ruler was volan- 
tarily chosen by the people, by an 
overwhelming majority of votes ; and 
under it the Emperor has to deal 
with a representative Chamber peri- 
odically chosen by the masses of the 
people, who, it would be paradoxical 
to assert, are perpetually conspiring 
against their own liberties. However 
carefully, in the constitation framed 
for France by the Emperor, are 
traced the limits within which the 
Chamber must confine itself, it is 
impossible to deny that, unless the 
Imperial Government were popular 
in France, unmistakable symptoms 
of general disaffection would show 
themselves within its walls under a 
system of universal suffrage, provided 
the suffrages were fairly taken, and 
the members chosen truly repre- 
sented the opinions of their consti- 
tuents. We see no answer but one 
to such an argument as the follow- 
ing, which might be used by Napo- 
leon III. in defence of his govern- 
ment :— 


“ You complain that France is despot- 
ically ruled, and that her liberties are 
crushed by military force; that she has 
no free press; and servilely obeys the 
dictates of the head of the State. But 
observe, she does all this with her own 
free will. She herself, after a solemn 
appeal made by me to the whole popu- 
lation, chose me as her ruler; and she 

in the Corps Legislatif an organ 
through which her voice may be heard 
with less chance of being mistaken than 
even the public voice in the Parliament 
of England; for there the right of suf- 
frage is restricted to a few, whereas in 
France it belongs to the whole adult 
male population. If, then, you admit 
that the voice of the nation is fairly re- 
presented by the deputies elected by 
universal suffrage, and admit also, as you 
cannot deny, that opposition to Govern- 
ment in the Chamber is feeble and in- 
significant, I ask you, in logical fairness 
and consistency, to admit that France 
aad I are perfectly at one, and that in the 
policy which I pursue I act merely as the 
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interpreter of her will. You tell me that 


my power rests on the bayonet, but I 
appeal to the testimony of the ballot- 
box.” 


To this we would reply by asking 
the question, “Is the ballot-box a 
true witness? Is the testimony it 
gives a reality orasham?” Certain 
facts have come to our knowledge 
which make us doubt the integrity 
of the appeal; and we believe that 
the solution of the enigma of the 
existence of so-called free institutions 
in France, side by side with a mili- 
tary despotism, is to be found in the 
influence which the French executive 
is able to exercise over the elections, 
and thus from the dangerous nettle 
of liberty to pluck the flower of safety 
for itself. We daresay our readers 
have seen the ingenious trick of 
legerdemain called “forcing a card,” 
which consists in offering to a by- 
stander his choice out of all the 
cards of the pack as they are rapidly 
shuffled before his eyes, but in reality 
compelling him to take the particular 
card the conjuror wishes, This is in 
fact very much like the modus oper- 
andi of the great French Conjuror. 
He makes the people believe that 
they are exercising a free choice in 
voting by ballot for a representative, 
but he takes very good care to secure 
as far as possible the return of a can- 
didate nominated by himself. 

It is not easy for us in this country 
to realise the extent to which Gov- 
ernment action is carried in France. 
The distinctive feature of the free- 
dom which is the boast of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, is self-government. Pa- 
rish vestries, boards of health, boards 
of guardians, municipal corporations, 
and local committees, manage a vast 
number of public affairs amongst us, 
with as little interference on the part 
of the executive as if that executive 
did not exist. But in France the 
very reverse of this is the fact. To 
quote the words of a writer which 
seem apposite to our purpose :— 


“ The Government there, under what- 
ever form, whether that of Directory, 
Consulship, Empire, Restoration, Mon- 
archy of the Barricades, Republic, or the 
Army, which is its present phase, has 
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always been essentially despotic in its 
character. It has ruled by a system of 
paid employés in immediate dependence 
upon itself. The provincial functionaries, 
such as prefects and sub-prefects, and 
mayors of arrondissements, are mere 
puppets, whose strings are pulled by the 
executive in Paris. In no country igs 
the system of police surveillance and 
espionage more thoroughly understood 
or constantly practised. No public 
meetings are convened, as in England, 
to take into consideration the measures 
of Government, and, if necessary, organ- 
ise a peaceful opposition to them. The 
people are not, except in the solitary 
instance of dropping their individual 
votes into the ballot-box when the period 
of an election comes round, made parties 
to the management of their own interests, 
Hence there is, properly speaking, no 
public opinion in France the influence 
of which can be felt by statesmen, and 
enable them to forecast the measures 
which will be best suited for the wants 
and most in accordance with the real 
wishes of the nation. Hence also results 
the startling paradox, that the French, 
of all people in the world, are the most 
impatient of constitutional control, and 
the most servilely submissive to despotic 
power.” * 

We will now, by way of example, 
give the history of a French election, 
which took place in the electoral dis- 
trict of Fougéres and Vitré, in the 
department of Ille-et-Vilaine in Brit- 
tany, on the 18th and 19th of Decem- 
ber 1859. It will serve as a good 
illustration of the mode in which uni- 
versal suffrage works—or rather is 
worked—across the Channel, and may 
throw eome light upon the machinery 
by which the existence of a represen- 
tative Chamber is made compatible 
with that of a despotic Empire. And 
the lesson it affords will not be with- 
out its use at a time when the process 
is applied not merely to determine 
the result of particular elections, bat 
to annex whole provinces, and recon- 
struct nationalities, under the pre- 
tence of an appeal to the people. 

We take the facts from a Protesta- 
tion, or, as we should say, Election 
Petition, presented by M. le Beschu 
de Champsavin, one of the defeated 
candidates, to the Corps Legislatif, 
praying that a commission of inquiry 
might issue to verify his allegations, 





* Forsytu’s History of Trial by Jury, pp. 421, 422. 
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and that the election might be de- 
clared null and void, on account of 
the illegal practices of which he com- 
plained. 

M. le Beschu is a gentleman of 
high position and unimpeachable 
honour. He is Conseiller—that is, 
one of the judges of the Cour Impée- 
riale at Rennes in Brittany—a che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour, and 
possesses considerable estates, one of 
which, Champsavin, is sitoated in 
the commune of Louvigné, and gives 
its name to his family. The rest of 
his property lies within the electoral 
district of Ille-et-Vilaine, which was 
the scene of the contest we are about 
to narrate. He therefore had strong 
local claims upon the inhabitants— 
at all events, as compared with a 
stranger—and had been frequently 
returned by them as a member of the 
Conseil Général of the department. 
A general election being about to 
take place in the month of December 
last year, M. le Beschu determined 
to present himself as a candidate to 
the electors of the arrondissements of 
Fougéres and Vitré, and solicit their 
votes for the honor of a seat in the 
Corps Législatif. His first step, in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
law of the 16th of July 1850, was to 
send, on the 26th of November, to 
the procureurs impériauz of Fou- 
géres and Vitré a declaration of his 
intention to be a candidate, and also 
a copy of the card or ticket which he 
proposed to distribute in the two 
arrondissements. He next took the 
oath required by the Senatus Con- 
sultum of the 25th of December 1852, 
and sent the announcement of his 
intenticn to stand to the three news- 
papers which are published at Rennes. 
One of these was used by the prefect 
as his official organ, and the appear- 
ance of M. le Beschu’s address in its 
columns was headed by a sort of cau- 
tious apology on the part of the edi- 


.c— 


“We have received from the Honour- 
able M. le Beschu the following letter, 
the insertion of which, we believe we 
have not the power to refuse.” 


“Have not the power to refuse,” 
Mr. Editor? what does that mean? 
What possible objection could you 
have to inserting the letter, even if 
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you were at liberty to decline to do 
so? The fact was, that the prefect, 
or rather the Government, had already 
a candidate of its own in the field, in 
the person of a certain M. de Dalmas, 
who filled the high and important 
office of Sous Chef du Cabinet de 
l'Empereur ; and the prefect, in obe- 
dience to orders from headquarters, 
had previously, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, addressed a circular to the 
mayors of the different communes 
of the two arrondissements, strongly 
insisting upon the duty of electing 
M. de Dalmas. We ought to state 
that several other candidates besid«s 
M. le Beschu, locally known to the 
electors, had declared themselves ; 
but it is only necessary to mention 
the name of one of them, M. Dréo, 
who alone of the others went to 
the poll, and of whom we shall have 
something to say by-and-by. 

M. le Préfet said in his circular 
that the government of the Emperor 
had charged him to recommend, in 
its name, to the electors as the can- 
didate of its choice, M. de Dalmas, 
Sous-chef du Cabinet de l’Empereur ; 
and he expressed his hope that the 
electors would receive with favour 
the name “of one of the first fonc- 
tionaries of the household of the Em- 
peror,” and thus secure for their 
interests a patron in a better position 
than any of the other candidates 
“to assist us in the accomplishment of 
works of public utility which we have 
commenced, or which we propose to 
undertake, in the interest of the popa- 
lation of Ille-et-Vilaine.” And he 
added, that the motives which had 
determined the Government to re- 
commend M. de Dalmas to the elec- 
tors were, first, the necessity of pre- 
venting unhappy divisions which 
would take place if the contest were 
confined to local candidates; and, 
secondly, the advantage of confiding 
important interests to an eminent 
person (une notabilité), in a position 
to defend them. 

We do not stop to criticise this 
production of I. le Préfet, otherwise 
we might ask, why “ the Government” 
should be anxious to have the inte- 
rests of Ille-et-Vilaine intrusted to so 
puissant an advocate as one of its 
own creatures was thus represented 
to be; for as all public favours must 
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emanate from the Government, it 
surely could confer them, if it pleased, 
without the intervention of the Sous- 
curr du Cabinet de l Empereur. 

With reference to the remark, that 
the adoption of a Government candi- 
date was proposed to prevent jea- 
lousies = heart- burnings, M. le 
Bescha makes an admission which 
shows how fully he recognises the 
right of the executive to interfere 
within limits which we should have 
thought wide enough to satisfy even 
Imperial ideas on the subject of free- 
dom of election. He says, “If the 
Administration had made its choice 
amongst the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict who appeared to be most po- 
pular with the electors, all the other 
rival candidates would have instantly 
retired from the contest.” The pri- 
mary grievance complained of, there- 
fore, seems to be, not Government 
interference as such, but its interfer- 
ence on behalf of a stranger. 

In order to fully understand the 
allusions in VU. le Préfet's circular to 
the probable benefits which M. de 
Dalmas might be able to confer 
upon the district if he were elected, 
we ought to mention that it was pre- 
ceded by notices in some of the local 
newspapers, that the Emperor, “at 
the instance of the prefect,” had de- 
cided upon creating a domaine im- 
periale, in the department of Ille-et- 
Vilaine ; and in order to puff 1. le 
Préfet, it was added that ‘‘ the exe- 
cation of this plan could not be in- 
trusted to better hands than those of 
the enlightened magistrate, who, with 
such loftiness of view, seconds, in 
our country, the intelligent policy of 
the Emperor.” 

The prefect’s next step was to 
send a circular to all the mayors, 
telling them to address to every 
elector within his jurisdiction a 
ticket, containing the name of M. de 
Dalmas, ‘‘ candidate of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor,” and they were 
ordered to give every publicity to an 
official proclamation, copies of which 
accompanied the letter. This was 
an address to the electors, signed Le 
Préfet @lle-et-Vilaine, P. Fear ; 
and as we are not in the habit of 
seeing such documents in this coun- 
try issued by Government officials, 
even in the case of dock-yard consti- 
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tuencies, we will give it entire as an 
electioneering curiosity :— 


“ELECTION FOR THE ARRONDISSEMENTS 
OF FOUGERES AND VITRE UNITED. 


PROCLAMATION. 


The Prefect of Ille-et-Vilaine to the Elec- 
tors of the arrondissements of Fougeres 
and Vitré. 

“ ELECTORS ! 

“The Government proposes to you to 
choose as deputy M. de Dalmas, sous. 
chef of the Cabinet of his Majesty the 
Emperor. 

““M. de Dalmas belongs to Brittany. 

‘‘He knows your interests. 

“He appreciates the full extent of 
your wants. 

“He is in a position, as well from 
sympathy as duty, to fulfil faithfully the 
trust reposed in him, and to devote 
himself usefully to the prosperity of 
your country. 

**M. de Dalmas, besides, is not only 
able to make the Government appreciate 
all your claims to its good-will— 

“ He affords to us, by the very fact of 
his becoming a candidate, the means of 
proving that the Government, now to- 
day as at the time of the visit to Brit- 
tany, can reckon upon your support. 

“ ELECTORS ! 

“You have up to this day availed 
yourselves of all occasions that have been 
offered to you to manifest your sympa- 
thies for the Government of the Emperor 
and your devotion to your country. 

“No other candidate would be able, 
in the same degree as M. de Dalmas, to 
give satisfaction to your sentiments of 
gratitude, and to your interests. 

“We have the confident hope that 
you will, by your votes in favor of M. 
de Dalmas, ratify the choice of the Go- 
vernment of the Empire. 

“ Done at the Hotel of the Prefecture, 

at Rennes, the 9th of Dec. 1859. 
The Prefect of Ille-et- Vilaine, 
(Signed) “P. Fear.” 


The prefect also addressed a sig- 
nificant notice to the mayors, direct- 
ing them to inform him of the names 
of the inhabitants of their communes 
Who showed themselves favourable 
to the canvass of M. le Beschu; 
and the juge de paix of one of the 
cantons also officially requested the 
different mayors to give him imme- 
diate notice of any steps taken in 
favour of any candidate in opposition 
to that of the Government. What- 
ever may have been the object of this 
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request, it certainly came with a bad 
grace from the juge de paix, whose 
position required the most absolute 
impartiality, for he discharges func- 
tions analogous to those of the revis- 
ing barristers in England, and deter- 
mines as a court of appeal upon claims 
to vote, and thus forms, in effect, the 
electoral lists. 

It may well be supposed that, with 
such an example set them by J. le 
Préfet, the underlings in office were 
not behindhand in zeal. On Satur- 
day the 17th of December—the day 
before the ballot which was to open 
on Sunday morning after mass—the 
sous-préfet of Fougéres, M. Thil, ad- 
dressed a private circular to the 
mayors of the communes, which we 
will quote at length, as it is a re- 
markable document, and shows the 
sort of pressure put upon the country 
mayors to make them do their duty, 
by insuring as far as possible the re- 
turn of the Government candidate. 

“ FOUGERES, 17th Dec. 1859, 

“Mr. Mayor,—The ballot opens to- 
morrow. I have the honor to remind 
you that it is your duty to open it im- 
mediately after the first mass; that you 
will have on the table (sur le bureau) a 
certain number of tickets bearing the 
name of M. de Dalmas, and no others ; 
that it is important that persons of in- 
telligence, and who can be relied upon 
(personnes intelligentes et sires), fur- 
nished with tickets bearing the name 
of M.de Dalmas, should occupy the 
approaches to the town-hall, and pro- 
tect the electors of your commune, who 
are so well-intentioned, against error 
and falsehood. / 

“A cantonnier (road-labourer) will 
be placed, subject to your orders, during 
the two days of the ballot. 

“Three candidates are in presence :— 
M. de Dalmas, secretarial sous-chef of the 
Cabinet of the Emperor, candidate of 
the Government; M. le Beschu de 
Champsavin; M. Dréo, son in law of 
Garnier-Pagés, founder of the Republic 
in 1848, one of those who decreed the 
forty-five centimes of which you will 
have preserved the recollection. 

“M. de Dalmas represents the prin- 
ciple of devotion to the Government, to 
authority, to order and he alone is able 
by his position to favour the develop- 
ment of the numerous interests of the 
arrondissement. 

“M. Dréo represents the Republic, 
Socialism, Destitution. 
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“Between these two candidates in op- 
position, the claims of the Hon. M. le 
Beschu upon your suffrages ought to be 
obliterated before the interests of order 
and society, which are menaced. , 

‘Make the electors, Mr. Mayor, vote 
in amass (faites voter en masse) for M. 
Dalmas, candidate of the Government, 
and by your enlightened and patriotic 
conduct you will serve at once the 
Government of the Emperor and the 
general interests of the country. 

“ The Sub-prefect of Fougeres, 
(Signed) “PHIL,” 


It is only fair to mention that this 
circular of M. Thil drew down upon 
him a reprimand from the Minister 
of the Interior when it was brought 
under his notice, and he was told 
that the instructions contained in it 
exceeded the limit of “ administrative 
action.” We have no fault to find 
with the tone or manner of the re- 
bnke; but the sub-prefect might 
fairly urge in his defence that he had 
done little more than copy the ex- 
ample set him by his superior officer, 
the prefect, who was not reprimanded. 

It is amusing to see the terms in 
which poor M. Dréo, “son-in-law of 
Garnier-Pagés, founder of the Repub- 
lic in 1848,” is here spoken of. “ M. 
Dréo, represents the Republic, Social- 
ism, Destitution (la misere) |” and this 
flattering description is given of him 
by a gentlemen who most probably 
was sous préfet under the Republic, 
and perhaps owed his office originally 
to the very Government of which he 
now speaks in such contemptuous 
language. Mais nous avons changé 
tow cela, and a sneer at the Repub- 
lic comes well from official lips under 
the Empire. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, however, did not run much risk 
as to M. Dréo’s chances of succes, 
for in fifty-eight communes he did 
not get a single vote, and in thirty- 
six others he only polled 141 votes 
altogether. The contest, if contest, 
under the circumstances we are about 
to detail, it can be called—si rixa est 
ubi tu pulsas ego vapulo tantum— 
lay between M. de Dalmas and M. 
le Beschu. Before, however, we 
come to the actual ballot, and what 
took place there, let us see the mode 
in which official bribery and corrup- 
tion were brought to bear upon the 
election. 
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In order to understand this, we 
must bear in mind the great influ- 
ence and power of a French prefect, 
who is a fanctionary very different 
from any we are familiar with in this 
country ; and it is difficult to insti- 
tute a comparison where little or no 
resemblance really exists. It used 
to be said that the three most despotic 
beings in the world were a Turkish 
pacha, a captain.of a man-of-war, and 
a Winchester prefect. We will not 
assert that the French prefect is 
absolutely despotic, but he is the 
direct organ of the supreme executive 
in his department ; he is the channel 
of Government patronage and favour, 
and is altogether, in the eyes of the 
inhabitants, a very awful personage. 
We may imagine therefore the effect 
of his personal interference at an 
election upon the ignorant comma- 
nity of the rural districts of France, 
where he is regarded not merely as 
the direct representative of Govern- 
ment, but is in some measure the 
impersonation of the Government 
itself. Government places are only 
to be obtained through him. He is 
the dispenser of Government patron- 
age—the redresser of public griev- 
ances in his district—the interpreter 
of the wants and wishes of the in- 
habitants to the minister in Paris. 
He is, in short, the great man of the 
department, and his visit to a small 
provincial town or village is an epoch 
in its history. To be noticed by 
M. le Prefet is there an eventin a 
man’s life; and the fact is treasured 
amongst the family recollections, as 
in Beranger’s well-known song, Les 
Souvenirs du Peuple, the old lady tells 
her admiring grandchildren that she 
was once spoken to by the first Na- 
poleon— 


“Tl me dit, ‘ Bonjour, ma chére, 
Bonjour, ma chére.’ 
Il vous a parks grand mére, 
Il vous a parlé !” 


Fancy, then, the flutter produced 
amongst the rustics of Brittany by 
M. le Prefet accompanying M. de 
Dalmas in his canvass and personally 
introducing him to the electors. And 
having once embarked in the contest, 
M. Feart was determined not to mince 
matters, but to make all the use pus- 
sible of the name of the Emperor 
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himself. He delivered speeches, in 
which he said (the oily flatterer }), 
alluding to a visit paid by the Em- 
peror to Brittany the previous year— 


“The Emperor has not forgotten the 
reception he met with here last year, 
He has asked himself what he could do 
for your excellent population. A va- 
cancy having occured in your representa- 
tive, the idea has occurred to the Emperor 
that it might be filled up by one of the 
first functionaries of his household—a 
man near his own person—who will be 
able to give him information about your 
district, and speak to him daily about 
your wants! M. de Dalmas then, is as 
good as the Emperor for you (est done 
? Empereur pour vous), and you ought to 
return him in gratitute to the Emperor, 
for all that he has done and will still do 
for Brittany.” 


The prefect took care also to in- 
troduce M. de Dalmas to the curés 
who have naturally and properly 
no inconsiderable influence over the 
rural population in France; and sig- 
nificant hints were thrown out as 
to the advantages that would result 
to the sacred edifices under their care, 
if he were elected. If the parish 
church wanted repair, M. de Dalmas 
was the man who had interest enough 
to find funds for the purpose. He 
told them, “If I am elected, I hope 
to obtain from Government a grant 
for the restoration of your church.” 
One old gentleman, who was not in- 
clined to be caught by the bait, 
rather disconcerted the canvasser by 
his matter-of-fact answer. When he 
was asked, “Don’t you think of re- 
building your church? — it seems 
very old,” he replied, “Ah! sir, I 
am too old to handle the trowel—I 
must leave that business to my suc- 
cessor.” Bat others were more alive 
to their own interests, and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that in his Sunday 
sermon in one of the churches which 
was too small for the congregation, a 
priest called upon his hearers to vote 
for M. de Dalmas, exclaiming, “ Vote 
for him, and yoa will vote for the 
enlargement of our church.” Large 
suins were also promised for making 
and repairing roads; and at Bazouges, 
where a good deal of interest was 
felt in the construction of a new 
bridge, the prefect openly told the 
municipality, that if they voted right 
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(s'tls votaient bien), he would allot fif- 
teen thousand franes for the purpose. 
At St. Aubin he declared that the 
question of establishing an imperial 
domain in that locality depended on 
the result of the election. 

But hints and promises were not 
enough. M. le Préfet availed him- 
self of his official position to bribe 
the communes by a rather lavish dis- 
tribution of the monies voted by the 
conseil général of Ille-et-Vilaine, the 
application of which, in certain pro- 
portions, depended very much upon 
his discretion, but of which not one 
farthing ought to have been ap- 
propriated to electioneering objects. 
Part of these funds had been voted 
for the relief of the poor—or what we 
should call a poor-rate; part. for the 
purchasing of fire-engines; part for 
the building and furnishing of school- 
houses and residences of the mayors ; 
part for infirmaries and hospitals : 
and the proper proportion which 
the arrondissement of Fougéres and 
Vitré was entitled to receive out of 
this was one-fourth, but in reality 
itreceived considerably more ; and the 
only reason was, that a Government 
candidate was in the field, strenuous- 
ly supported. by the prefect, who had 
the disbursement of the money. We 
need not mention the images of 
Christ, and busts of the Emperor 
and Empress, which he was generous 
enoigh to give to the village schools 
—but all out of the public purse, 
and just before the election. 

Bat this was not all.—A road was 
in the course of construction from 
Vitré to St. Malo, and the question 
was whether it should go through 
the town of St. Aubin, the streets of 
which were narrow and crooked, or 
pass outside the town. The engin- 
eers wished to give the go-by to the 
town, but the inhabitants were 
strongly opposed to this, as they 
thought they would lose in some 
degree the benefit of the road. The 
prefect adroitly availed himself of 
the dispute, and told the inhabitants 
that if they elected M. de Dalmas, 
-he was just the man to get the road 
made through the town, for a word 
Jrom him to the Emperor would be 
sufficient. 

At Saint Brice, the cabaretiers, or, 
as we should call them, keepers of 
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beer-houses and wine-shops, told the 
prefect while he was openly can- 
vassing for M. de Dalmas, that they 
would vote to a man for him, and do 
all they could to induce their cus- 
tomers to vote also, if he would allow 
them to keep their houses open un- 
til ten o’clock, instead of closing them 
at nine, as the law required. M. le 
Prefect immediately gave them the 
permission, and of course secured their 
votes. In a particular canton of the 
department, several of the communes 
had petitioned for the withdrawal of 
a commissary of police, not on the 
ground of any personal objection to 
that office, but on account of the ex- 
pense. Nothing, however, was done 
until M. de Dalmas came into ‘the 
field, when the commissary was with- 
drawn, and it was publicly announced 
that the suppression of the office 
was due to his influence at headquar- 
ters, 

The rural postman also, who 
holds his place at the pleasure of the 
prefect, was converted into an elec- 
tioneering agent. He was furnished 
with a quantity of M. de Dalmas’s 
tickets, and when,after giving his well- 
known knock at a cottage door, he 
found a voter in possession of one of 
M. le Beschu’s cards, he begged 
him to exchange it for one of the 
right sort—that is, one of M. de Dal- 
mas’s—saying, * You may get into a 
scrape (vous pouvez vous compromet- 
tre). Take this ticket ; I bring it by 
the order of If. lePréfet, who wishes 
no other card to be put into the 
ballot-box.” And as the electors 
might naturally imagine that, the 
essence of vote by ballot being 
secresy, they may drop into the 
box any ticket they pleased without 
betraying themselves, they were told 
that the paper of M. le Beschu’s 
tickets was different from that of M. 
de Dalmas, and not so transparent ; 
so that the mayor who presided at 
the table on which the ballot-box 
was placed, would not fail to recog- 
nise the ticket, and he would take 
care to remember the names of those 
who voted for M. le Beschu. What 
a practical commentary upon the 
protection the ballot offers to the 
voter ! 

Public-house keepers were also 
warned, that if they supported M, le 
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Beschu, their licences would be with- 
drawn ; and one of them, whose op- 
position sympathies were known, was 
openly told that he was the first who 
should suffer. So much for the re- 
gard paid to Article 39 of the Organic 
Decree of the 2d of February 1852, 
which provides as follows :— 


‘*Those who, by acts, violence, or 
threats against an elector, whether by 
making him fear the loss of his employ- 
ment, or the exposure to risk of his per- 
son, his family, or his fortune, shall have 
determined him to abstain from voting, 
or shall have influenced his vote, shall 
be punished with imprisonment, varying 
from one month te one year, and a fine 
varying from a hundred to a thousand 
frances. The penalty shall be double if the 
guilty person isa public functionary.” 


But to show the lengths to which 
intimidation was practised, we can- 
not do better than tell the story of a 
poor postman, which M. le Beschu 
offered to prove upon oath, if an 
inquiry were granted him by the 
Corps Legislatif, and which may be 
taken asatype of the sort of petty 
tyranny that goes on at elections in 
France, where Government officials 
have such overweening power. 

At Saint-Ouen-de-la-Rouérie, a M. 
B , an old friend of M. le Beschn, 
had a country house, where he kept up 
an establishment, consisting, amongst 
others, of a gamekeeper, a gardener, 
and a bailiff. The bailiff was named 
Dussuel, and he also acted as rural 
postinan for the neighbourhood, fill- 
ing thereby two offices, which would 
not be thought very computible in this 
country. M.B sent a packet of 
M. le Beschu’s tickets to his game- 
keeper and gardener for distribution, 
but expressly told Dussuel to have 
nothing to do with them on account 
of his connection with the post-office. 
Dussuel faithfully observed this in- 
junction, and was therefore not a 
little surprised and alarmed at being 
summoned by the sous-préfet before 
the juge de paix, and charged with 
having distributed M. le Beschu’s 
tickets, and engaged in opposition to 
the Government! The bailiff post- 
man stoutly denied the accusation, 
which was utterly false ; but the only 
answer he got from the sous-préfet, 
who seems to have cared little for the 
presence or opinion of the juge de 
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paix, was, “T tell you you are sus- 
pended, and I shall apply for your 
dismissal.” Dussuel, who was 4 
widower with five small children de- 
pendent on him, implored the aid of 
M. B , who immediately went to 
the prefect and told bim the facts of 
the ease ; upon which an investigation 
took place, and it was proved that 
Dussnel had not carried a single 
ticket of M. le Beschu, but several 
belonging to M. de Dalmas, Still 
the swb-prefect was not satisfied, and 
he was allowed to institute a fresh in- 
quiry, in the course of which Dussnel, 
to confirm his assertion of his inno- 
cence, was incautious enough to put 
into the hands of the sub-prefect the 
letter of M. B——, in which he had 
expressly forbidden him to distribute 
M. le Beschu’s cards. Mark now 
the perverse ingenuity of the sous- 
préfet, worthy of the astuteness of 
a Turkish Cadi. He declared that 
the letter itself was Dussuel’s con- 
demnation; “for,” said he, “this 
postman has not distributed opposi- 
tion ecards because M. B—— told him 
not to do it: it is plain, then, that he 
WOULD HAVE DISTRIBUTED them if M. 
B— had not told him not to do x0: 
in consequence, I demand his dis- 
missal.” This, however, was going 
a little too far foreven M. le Préfet, 
and he contented himself with order- 
ing Dussuel to act as postman 
in a different part of the country. 
The Postmaster-General (Je directeur 
général des postes) was then appealed 
to, and the result was that Dussuel 
was allowed to retain his former dis- 
trict, but on the express condition that 
he was to give up his employment as 
bailiff to M. B——, and not to act as 
postman to the town of St. Ouen. 

In another part of the electoral 
district, a poor fellow, who filled the 
offices of grave-digger and bill-sticker, 
was deprived of both places by the 
mayor, on the ground that he had 
distribnted M. le Beschu’s tickets; 
and when he had cleared himself from 
this heinous charge, he was restored 
only on condition that he would dis- 
tribute M. de Dalmas’s tickets, and 
vote right. 

After this it is needless to say that 
the whole body of Government em- 
ployés, from the préfet to the canton- 
nier, including sous-préfets, maires, 
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gendarmerie, instituteurs primaires, 
and facteurs, was arrayed against M. 
le Bescha, and left no stone unturned 
to throw difficulties in his way, and 
secure the return of M. de Dalmas, 
“candidat du Gouvernement,” and 
“un des premiers functionaires de la 
maison de’ Empereur.” Threats, pro- 
mises, intimidation, flattery, espion-' 
age, all were resorted to, lest in an 
obscure part of Brittany the inhabit- 
ants might be blind enough to choose 
as their representative a gentleman 
of excellent character and high posi- 
tion, who resided amongst them, and 
was well known to them personally, 
in preference to an utter stranger, 
whose only recommendation was that 
he was sous-chef du cabinet de 
? Empereur. 

We come now to Sunday the 18th 
of December, the day when the ballot 
commenced; and we will fix our 
attention upon a single commune, 
that of Louvigné-du-Desert, in which 
the estate of Champsavin, belonging 
to M. le Beschu, is situated, and where, 
he frankly tells us, the efforts of the 
prefect and sub-prefect had been most 
active against him, as they not un- 
reasonably supposed that he would 
there be most likely to obtain a ma- 
jority of votes. It will, however, 
serve as a specimen of the modus 
operandi in the other communes of 
the district. 

The scene opens at the town-hall, 
or mairie—time just after morning 
mass. A body of functionaries, all 
in the employ of Government, were 
stationed in two rows between the 
church and the hall, forming a sort 
of lane along which the voters had to 
pass on their way to the ballot-box. 
Like the touters who surround the 
traveller on his arrival by the steam- 
boat at Calais or Boulogne armed 
with the cards of their different hotels, 
these functionaries thrust the tickets 
of M. de Dalmas into the hands of the 
countrymen, and did all in their 
power to make them throw away 
those of M. le Beschu. After thus 


Tanning the gauntlet outside, the 


electors entered the town-hall, where 
they found the mayor seated at the 
table with the ballot-box before him, 
and a heap of M. de Delmas’s tickets 
ready for use, but not a single one of 
M.le Beschu. The law requires that 


the tickets shall be folded (fermés), 
and it is usual to double them twice, 
in order, of course, to conceal as much 
as possible the name of the candidate 
for whom the elector votes; but on 
this occasion the mayor took care to 
half unfold the paper after it was put 
into his hands, and feel it with his 
fingers (pray do not forget the hint 
about the difference in the quality of 
the paper of the two sets of tickets), 
on the pretence that there might be two 
tickets folded together; and when, 
by this process of palmistry, he dis- 
covered that the vote was intended 
for M. le Beschu, he had the effron- 
tery to tell the elector that he was 
voting against “the pump and the 
market,”’ both which, it seems,wanted 
funds for completion, and stood in 
need of the powerful assistance of M. 
de Dalmas, de la maison de l’ Empe- 
reur. And to prove the utter worth- 
lessness of the ballot as a protection 
in such a place as Louvigné-du-Desert 
(and of course there are a vast num- 
ber of such places in France), M. le 
Beschu declares that, when a pauper 
who received parish relief in the shape 
of a few loaves of bread weekly, and 
who had voted on this occasion for 
him, went, after the ballot, to get his 
usual pittance of food, the mayor 
would not let him have any, but sent 
him away, exclaiming, “ Va trouver 
M. le Besehu !” 

In one of his circulars the prefect 
had directed the mayors to inform 
him of the number who voted on 
the Sunday before the next day’s 
voting began, and M. le Beschu 
asserts that in several of the com- 
munes they carried their zeal so far 
as to open the ballot-box on the Sun- 
day evening, and sent the results to 
the prefect. The boxes were then 
closed for the operations of the mor- 
row. Well may he ask, “ Devant 
qui et par qui cette operation a-t-elle 
été faite ?” and affirm that it is in 
direct defiance of the provisions of 
the law of the 2d of February 1852. 

What shall we say, however, of the 
following incident, which also M. le 
Beschu offered to prove by witnesses 
before the Corps Legislatif? 

In one of the communes the per- 
sons present at the final opening of 
the ballot-box were the mayor, an 
officer called adjoint, the secretary 
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and a spectator. Who this specta- 
tor was does not appear; we simply 
give the fact as M. le Beschu records 
it. In the list of the electors the 
names of those who had actually 
voted were marked with a cross, and 
the mayor observed that the number 
of these was small. He took up the 
list, and as he perused the names, he 
said, ‘‘So-and-so did not come; but 
his intention was to vote for M. de 
Dalmas.” Thereupon the Mayor 
made a cross beside the name, and 
put a ticket into the box. This ope- 
ration he repeated several times, 
While he was thus employed, a 
woman came into the room, and 
said, “‘ Here is my husband’s vote, 
which he has sent me to bring, as he 
cannot come himself.” “ All right,” 
answered the mayor, and dropped 
the paper into the box, making the 
cross at the same time beside the 
absentee’s name. This sort of pro- 
ceeding, however, rather alarmed one 
of the assistants, who appears to 
have had a dim suspicion that it 
was not “all right ;” and he said, 
“Bat, Mr. Mayor! what you are do- 
ing seems to be rather serious.” On 
which the mayor replied, “I have 
received orders to act thus ;” and of 
course the objector was silent. 

It seems, in truth, to be one of the 
incidents of the ballot to manufacture 
votes. Thus, in a case which came 
before the Tribunal Correctionel of 
Blane, a town in the department de 
l’Indre, in the month of August 1858, 
the Mayor of Blanc and several other 
persons were charged with various 
illegal acts in the election of a mem- 
ber of the Conseil général, which 
had recently taken place; and the 
mayor in particular (who, it will be 
remembered, presides over the voting, 
and has the custody of the ballot- 
box), with having opened the tickets 
which were handed to him folded up ; 
with having put into tlie box tickets 
for electors who never came to vote 
at all; and with having made one 
elector vote twice over, and allowed 
another to put in a ticket for a voter 
who was absent. 

And lest it should be supposed 
that this is an extreme case, we will 
mention another of a still more flag- 
rant character. In a commune in the 
neighbourhood of Troyes, where a M. 
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Leopold Javal was the candidate in 
opposition to the Government, when 
the ballot-box was opened, only three 
votes were found in it for him. This 
caused considerable surprise amongst 
the electors, as on comparing notes 
they discovered that more than eighty 
had in reality given their votes for 
him; and so much was said about the 
fraud that had been practised, that 
the mayor felt himself compelled to 
accuse some of the most prominent 
of the graumblers before the procu- 
reur imperial of defamation. The 
case came before the Trihunal Cor- 
rectionel, and more than forty wit- 
nesses were examined on oath, who 
all swore that they had given their 
votes for M. Javal. At this stage of 
the proceedings the president of the 
court addressed the advocate of the 
accused, and asked him whether it 
was necessary to carry the case fur- 
ther. He replied that he had by no 
means exhausted his list of witnesses, 
but if the court was satisfied, he was; 
upon which a judgment of acquittal 
was immediately pronounced. We 
admire the boldness or rather the 
effrontery of the mayor in challeng- 
ing this inquiry; but we suppose 
that he hoped that the electors would 
be afraid to come forward and con- 
vict him of the fraud. 

By way of commentary upon such 
proceedings as we have here detailed, 
and to contrast the practice of uni- 
versal suffrage in France with the 
pompous theory of the law on the 
subject, we will now quote one or two 
passages from a judcginent delivered 
by the Cour de Cassation in January 
1857, in which the court said :— 


“Tt is especially under the empire of 
universal suffrage that it is of importance 
to take care that the exercise of the elec- 
toral right does not degenerate into an 
abuse ; that one of the most momentous 
duties of civil life be accomplished 
loyally, without surprise, without fraud, 
and that the election be the (result - 
will of all those who take part in it, an 
not the work of individuals without 
commission and without responsibility. 
In thus explaining the law, the right of 
the elector and the candidate remains 
independent of the Administration, and 
he may exercise it in complete liberty.” 


Brave words these—but guid pro- 
sunt leges sine moribus? .What is 
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the use of a written election law to 
secure the independence of the voter, 
if it is constantly violated in practice 
by a whole army of Government offi- 
cials? The liberties of France would 
have a better chance if the Emperor 
had the legal right to nominate di- 
rectly a simple majority in the Cham- 
ber, and he were to leave the mino- 
rity to the free choice of the electors, 
without the slightest interference on 
the part of the prefect and his sub- 
ordinates. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, he returns his own creatures, 
under the mask of deputies freely 
chosen by the people. i 

When the ballot-box was opened 
at Louvigné-du-Désert, although only 
771 persons had votes, it was found 
that there were 780 tickets in the 
box, and in almost every commune 
similar discrepancies occurred, This 
shows that there was fraud some- 
where; and after the narrative of 
facts we have given, we think it will 
not be difficult to decide whether it 
was on the part of the voters or the 
officials. It reminds us of a passage 
in the speech of the facetious deputy 
Guerrazzi in the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment, a short time ago, who said, 
“ At Lavenzo the number of ‘voters 
registered was 402, and out of the 
urn came 476 votes. Talk of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes !” 

The final result of the contest was 
that M. de Dalmas was returned by 
an immense majority over M. le 
Beschu, the numbers being— 


For M. de Dalmas, . 25,590 
For M. le Beschu, ; 2,821 
For M. Dréo, : 996 


The total number of electors in the 
list was 89,404, so that 9,997 ab- 
stained from voting. 

Upon these facts M. le Beschu ad- 
dressed a Protestation to the Corps 
Legislatif against the return of M. 
de Dalmas, and prayed the Chamber 
to annul the election of a representa- 
tive in the united arrondissements 
of Fougéres and Vitré that took place 
on the 18th and 19th of December 
1859. He offered to prove by witnesses 
on oath before commissioners to be ap- 
pointed,the facts which he had averred 
in his protest, in case the Chamber 
should not consider the circulars of 
the prefect and his subordinates, and 


the matters of public notoriety men- 
tioned in the protest, sufficient to in- 
duce the Obamber to declare the 
election null and void. 

M. le Beschu’s petition was referred 
to a committee of the Chamber, and 
a sort of preliminary inquiry was held 
by them, at which M. le Beschu and 
several other persons were present, 
and statements were made both on 
behalf of the petitioner and also of 
the authorities implicated. The re- 
sult was, that the committee, by a 
majority of 19 to 12, agreed to re- 
port to the Chamber that the com- 
mission of inquiry prayed for ought 
not to be granted, and that M. de Dal- 
mas should be declared duly elected 
to serve “for the third electoral cir- 
cumscription of the department of 
the Ille-et-Vilaine.” This gave rise 
to a spirited debate which will be 
found reported in the Journal des 
Debats of the 24th of March last, and 
which is well worthy a perusal. The 
report of the committee went at 
considerable length into the allega- 
tions contained in M. le Beschu’s 
protest, and declared that the cireu- 
lar of M. Thil, the sub-prefect of 
Fougéres, which we have quoted at 
length, was regrettable, and evinced 
a degree of zeal which nobody could 
approve vf. That it was, however, 
the isolated act of a public function- 
ary, without authority from his supe- 
riors; and owing to the late period 
at which it appeared, it could have 
had no influence on the result of the 
election. That the facts alleged by M. 
le Beschu were not within his own 
personal knowledge, but rested on 
the information given him by others. 
“* And what danger there was to truth 
in the passage from mouth to mouth 
of such statements, and how many 
alterations they might have under- 
gone before they reached him!” 
(The committee here seems to have 
forgotten that M. le Beschu’s appli- 
cation was to have these very state- 
ments verified upon oath by persons 
who could speak from personal know- 
ledge.) That besides, in one particular 
affecting the Archbishop of Rennes, 
M. le Beschu had, in the opinion of 
a majority of the committee, been 
shown to be inaccurate, and there- 
fore his other statements ought to be 
received with great caution, as found- 
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ed on misapprehension and mistake. 
Finally, that the immense majority of 
M. de Dalmas over his opponent was 
decisive of the question. They said— 


“A majority 80 imposing cannot be 
obtained on the ground of abuse of 
authority and influence. Individuals 
disappear in the infinite ramifications of 
universal suffrage. [We are translating 
literally.] There remain only the masses, 
whom it would be in vain to attempt to 
turn aside from the different currents 
that draw them in; and if, speaking 
strictly, one could comprehend a system 
of intimidation capable of making them 
abstain from voting, it is impossible to 
imagine an intimidation capable of mak- 
ing them vote contrary to their wishes.” 


The above was the substance of 
the report, in which not a word was 
said of the promises made, and the 
inducements held out, by the prefect 
and his subordinates, to the ‘* masses” 
in the different communes, provided 
only they voted right (s’ils votaient 
bien), and which, considering the 
enormous amount of Government in- 
terference in France with matters 
which with us are left in the hands 
of parish vestries and local boards, 
were nothing short of bribery on the 
most extensive scale. The conclu- 
sion, however, at which the commit- 
tee had arrived was vigorously at- 
tacked in the Corps Legislatif by M. 
Plichon, M. Picard, and others; and 
M. Picard, who was hiinself a mem- 
ber of the committee, said that the 
Count de la Riboisiére, a senator and 
president of the Conseil Général of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, had declared before 
them that, during the election, terror 
prevailed in the district of Vitré and 
Fougéres, and had mentioned facts 
that proved that intimidation, fraud, 
and bribery (seduction) had been re- 
sorted to. But the most interesting 
part of the debate was a speech made 
by M. Baroche, President of the 
Council of State, who enunciated 
certain principles which go far to 
explain the conduct of the officials 
in the particular case complained of, 
and also to explain the majorities 
which the French Government is 
able to obtain at elections. After 
declaring that France was as hon- 
oured and as free now as she had ever 
been, he said— 
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“ While I proclaim the advantages of 
universal suffrage, I think there would 
be danger in abandoning it to itself, as 
one of the previous speakers has seemed 
to wish. During the continuance of re- 
stricted suffrage, certain electoral col- 
leges did not contain more than 150 
voters, and sometimes 76 or 80 votes 
were enough to return a deputy. One 
can understand that in presence of s0 
small a number of electors, all occupying 
a certain social position, there was no 
room for the intervention of the Goy- 
ernment. But we must not forget that 
on the 18th and 19th of December last, 
39,000 electors were convoked in the de- 
partment of Ille-et-Vilaine to choose a 
deputy; and were they to be abandoned to 
themselves—that is to say, to all their local 
passions? The duty of the Government 
was to enlighten them, and it had the 
right to recommend publicly the Govern- 
ment candidate. As a general proposi- 
tion, I admit that it is a good thing that 

laces should be represented by men 
ocally known there; but all systems 
of electoral legislation have allowed 
that strangers may also be chosen. This 
is especially necessary in the ease of 
local quarrels and dissensions: and the 
best mode of putting a stop to them is 
the introduction of a candidate who is 
a stranger. If the Government did not 
indicate its eandidate—if it did not re- 
commend him to the electors—if it did 
not try and insure his success by all hon- 
ourable means, it would be wanting to 
its own rights, and would fail in its duty. 
Universal suffrage, which declares itself 
with such an imposing appearance (avec 
un ensemble si admirable), when he who 
is to be elected is placed so high that all 
feel and know the interest they have inthe 
choice they are about to make—[Oh, M. 
Baroche! we know well to whose elee- 
tion by seven millions you are now al- 
luding|—universal suffrage, I say, be 
comes less enlightened in proportion as 
the person to be elected is nearer to the 
electors. If, in that case, local passions 
were left without direction, universal 
suffrage might become, not, as some one 
has improperly called it, an universal 
mystification, but a great danger. The 
administration has its candidate. Again 
I say, it is its right and its duty. I, the 
organ of the Government, declare it 
without hesitation.” 


The question was put to the vote 
(by ballot) whether the report and 
recommendation of the committee 
should be adopted, and there ap- 
peared 128 in favour of it, and 109 
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against it.* So M. de Dalmas was 
declared duly elected, and the sous- 
chef du cabinet de VEmpereur now 
sits in the Freneh Chamber as repre- 
sentative of the third circamseription 
of the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. 

Although we have selected the 
case of M. le Bescha for the parpose 
of giving a detailed aceount of the 
proceedings at the election at which 
he was a candidate, it mast not be 
supposed that it is an isolated or ex- 
ceptional instance. We have before 
us documents which prove that the 
interference at elections of the em- 
ployés of Government in France, and 
the unserupulous use by them of all 
the influence which their position 
gives them, is the constant and ha- 
bitual: practice. In a memoire or 
“ease,” drawn up in June, 1857, by 
M. Jules Brame, who was a candidate 
at a general election in the Depart- 
ment du Nord, and whose opponent 
was M. Descat, the former deputy 
for the district, we find the prefect, 
M. Besson, addressing the mayors of 
the electoral district in a circular, in 
whieh he said— 

“The Government of the Emperor, to 
whom the country owes its grandeur 
and prosperity, recommends (désigne) 
M. Descat to the choice of the electors.” 
And in another circular he said that 
to vote for M. Brame would be 


“An unjustifiable act, unworthy of 
the loyalty of the population. Let us 
not,” he continued, “ accustom the coun- 
try to ingratitude. It isa pernicious 
example, which can only compromise 
the future. The Government of the 
Emperor, in its sense of justice for ser- 
vices rendered, recommends to you M. 
Descat You will, M. le Maire, I am 
sure, exert yourself to the utmost extent 
of your power to do all that is necessary 
to insure the success of his election, .. . 
Ji must be made generally known that op- 
position candidates have not the power 
to realise the promises they make. It 
must be made eat that, in rejecting 
M. Descat, the electors are voting against 
a Government which has done every- 
thing for their prosperity, and which 


- they would attempt to enfeeble by giv: 


ing votes which would be an act of hos- 
tility towards it... . To vote for M. 





Brame is to give support to the enemies 
of the country, who are not afraid to 
raise up their heads.” 


In this contest it was curious to 
see the eagerness with which both 
the candidates asserted themselves 
to be Protectionists, and the iadigna- 
tion with which each repelled the 
calumny that he was favourable to 
Free Trade. Thus M. Descat, in an 
addrvss to the electors, said— 


“T am well known to you; neverthe- 
less, malevolence hawks about (colport) 
calumnies against me with such unwea- 
ried pertinacy that I owe you an ex- 

anation. It is said that I am a Free- 

rader. It is an ENORMITY, against 
which my past life and ail my interests 
alike protest.” 


On the eve of the election, M. 
Brame was attacked in an article of 
a local newspaper, and charged with 
having forged a docament for elec- 
tioneering purposes. M. Brame natu- 
rally wished to give an instant denial 
to so odious an accusation, but he 
was actually told by the Precureur 
Imperial that he was too late, and 
that as the twenty days allowed by 
law, daring which time alone a can- 
didate is permitted to issue placards 
and notices relative to his election, 
had jast expired, he could neither 
placard his denial on the walls, nor 
insert a paragraph in the newspapers, 
declaring that the charge was false. 
So that, according to this, a man 
who vertures to oppose a Govern- 
ment candidate in France may, at 
the most critical moment, just before 
the election, be made the object of 
the most calumnious attacks—care- 
fully reserved until the twenty days 
in which he is permitted to address 
the electors have elapsed—and he is 
not to be allowed even the liberty of 
denying them. 

Another ingenious mode of stifling 
opposition at elections is to prevent 
as far as possible the cards of the ob- 
noxious candidate from getting into 
the hands of the electors. This is 
done by attempting to put in force 
the law relating to colportage, and 
declaring that all who distribute the 
cards or tickets are acting as un- 





* This was a large minority, but it must be remembered that the vote was 
taken by ballot. It shows that the case was a flagrant one—so flagrant that 
even a submissive Chamber could hardly suffer it to pasa 
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licensed hawkers, and so are guilty of 
a misdemeanonr. 

The colportage law is part of the 
Loi du 27-29 Juillet, 1849, sur la 
Presse, and is in the following terms: 
‘All distributors or hawkers of books, 
writings, pamphlets, engravings, and 
lithographs, shall be obliged to be 
furnished with an authority (or 
licence), which shall be delivered to 
them for the department of the Seine 
by the prefect of police, and for 
the other departments by the pre- 
fects.” And the penalty of con- 
travention is fine and _ imprison- 
ment. We cannot state that any 
French court of justice has actually 
held the distribution of electoral 
cards to be within scope of this law, 
but we know that individuals have 
been brought before juges de paiz, 
and charged with it as a penal of- 
fence. And in one case a candidate 
was himself arrested for handing 
about his own cards in a market- 
place! At a late election which 
took place for the arrondissement 
of Pont de l’Evéque, which embraces 
part of the coast of Normandy, 
the report was carefully spread that 
if the Government candidate did not 
obtain an imposing majority, there 
would be a general impressment of 
seamen, and that those who were 
known to exert themselves for the 
opposition candidate, would be com- 
pelled to sail in the expedition to 
China. And to such an extent was 
the system of Government interfer- 
ence carried, that none of the licensed 
victuallers (débiteurs de boissons) 
dared to receive the addresses and 
cards of the opposition candidate, and 
they positively refused them, know- 
ing well that they were at the mercy 
of the prefect, who could, if he 
pleased, make them close their 
houses. In one of the communes of 
the arrondissement of Lisieux, the 
commissary of police threatened a 
distributor of some opposition tickets 
on the eve of an election, that if he 
did not desist, his son, who was away 
from his regiment on furlough on 
account of health, should be imme- 
diately recalled to active service, and 
of course the threat was effectual. 
Sometimes opposition placards are 
torn down by or in presence of the 
authorities, whose zeal, although 
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sometimes, as in the case of M. Thi 
it overshvots the mark, is quickened 
by the hope of thereby recommend- 
ing them to the favour of Govern- 
ment, the absolute dispenser of every 
kind of patronage in France. 

We might go on multiplying such 
instances to an indefinite extent, but 
we think we have said enough to il- 
lustrate the way in which M. Ba- 
roche’s maxim as to the necessity of 
not abandoning electors to them- 
selves, and of enlightening them with 
respect to the performance of their 
duties, is practically understood and 
carried our by the authorities; and 
how aniversal suffrage may and does 
become universal ‘“ mystification.” 
We have seen the enormous amount 
of influence, both direct and indirect, 
which the Imperial Government 
brings to bear upon elections—the 
promises, the threats, the frauds, 
which are employed to secure the re- 
turn of the Government candidates; 
and how, then, can we accept the re- 
sults as a fair test of the political 
opinions of a majority of the popula- 
tion? When the masses are told by 
their prefects, who have the power 
of verifying their own predictions, 
that unless they return a particular de- 
puty, the roads of the commune will 
not be repaired, and the bridges not 
rebuilt, that the parish church will 
be allowed to fall into decay, and no 
public money will be spent on the 
district,—how can we wonder that 
they vote as they are bid, and_be- 
come passive instruments in the hands 
of Government. To us, we confess 
it seems to be little short of a miracle 
that any opposition should succeed, 
and we admire the moral courage 
of the men who venture to confront 
the serried phalanx of officials, with 
all their machinery of power, patron- 
age, and means of annoyance at com- 
mand. They run in a race where 
the competitors are so unfairly 
weighted as to make the chance of 
victory on the side of opposition 
almost impossible. : 

Bat it may be said that opposition 
members do sit in the Corps Legis- 
latif—and how did they get there 
if the system at elections is such as 
we have described? We answer 
first, that it would not serve the pur- 
pose of the Imperial Government not 
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to have even the show of an opposi- 
tion in the Chamber—that would be 
too transparent a mockery; and, 
secondly, public opinion is not so 
utterly powerless and dead in France 
as to make it safe to attempt such 
practices in the larger towns. It is 
therefore quite consistent with all 
we have here stated, that M. Emile 
Ollivier should be elected in Paris, 
and M. le Beschu de Champsavin 
rejected in Brittany. 

We will, in conclusion, quote one 
or two passages from the writings of 
the present French Emperor, which 
deserve to be carefully studied, as 
containing the opinions of a man 
who, more than any other in Europe, 
has the power to convert his ideas 
into fects. In a short essay on the 
electoral system which he published 
in 1840, in L’ Idée Napoléonienne, 
intended to be a monthly periodical, 
but of which only one number ever 
appeared, after proposing a system of 
electoral colleges based on universal 
suffrage, he says :— 


“In a well-organised body two con- 
trary currents must always be percept- 
ible ; one rising from the base to the 
summit, the other descending from the 
summit to the base. 

“This influence of the Government, 
which must be felt in the lowest classes 
of the people, and the authority of po- 
pular will, which even the head of the 
State must acknowledge, must act and 
react by mutual degrees in the ascend- 
ing, a8 in the descending current. 

“ When the people vote in a body in 
the public street, and give their suffrage 
directly, it is as if all the blood of the body 
rose to the head, and the consequence 
is discomfort, congestion, giddiness. 

“ Even the interests of the people are 


inadequately represented, because re- 
flection and judgment have no influence 
over the elections; only passion and 
excitement of the moment direct the 
vote. 

“A striking example of this truth 
presents itself in the democracy of the 
Swiss cantons, The people assembled in 
a body on the public place to choose 
their representatives ; yet, though they 
enjoy the plenitude of power, the retro- 
gressive spirit is firmly implanted in the 
minds of the people in their Swiss can- 
tons. There is no ancient prejudice 
which they do not sanction in their po- 
pular assemblies, and no improvement 
which they do not reject. 

“In France just the contrary takes 
place. Jn our election system, founded 
on fear and privilege, the influence of the 
Government acts directly on the people, 
and this influence, which might neverthe- 
less be enlightened and protective, acts by 
corrupting the consciences of the people, 
by deceitful promises, by making a real 
political traffic of the votes of the citizens.” 


Such is the character given by 
Prince Lonis Napoleon of the action 
of the Government on the electoral 
system twenty years ago. It then, 
according to him, corrupted con- 
sciences and trafficked in votes. At 
the present moment, Napoleon III. 
wishes the world to believe that 
under the Imperial regime it is “en- 
lightened and protective.” But, after 
the facts we have adduced, we leave 
it to every one who reads this article 
to declare whether the Emperor has 
not, in the above passage, pronounced 
his own condemnation, and given a 
trae description of the system now 
practised in France; and whether 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot 
in that country are not “ a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare.” 
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Tuoveu stark he lieth and cold in clay, 

Though he utters neither good nor ill, 

There is that which my dagger could not kill— 

A haunting horror night and day, 

That makes my blood stand still— 

That makes my spirit shrink and shiver, - 

That dwells within me for ever and ever, 

A dark and terrible dream, wherewith I cannot away ! 
Nightly and daily I die with fear, 

Lest the breeze, as it wanders far and near, 

Should speak my story in mortal ear ; 

Or the Hand that writes in letters of fire, 

When the raving clouds contend in heaven, 

Should flash my name in the wild far-gleaming levin, 
And the pattering rain should conspire, 

With ever-heedful tones, as it fell, 

This bloody rumour that cries from hell, 

Slowly to shape and syllable. 


Suddenly in a frenzied fright, 
With cold damp brow, and stiffened hair, 


. And lips that trembled in vain for a prayer, 


I started from my bed, 

In the deep heart of the silent night— 

For there grew in the dark a lurid light, 

And my eyes were chained to a ghastly sight, 

The white weird face of the dead ; 

And I saw the blood of the red wound drip, 

And the wasted finger laid on the lip— 

O for darkness of eyes, darkness of mind! 

Great God, let the heat of thine anger strike me blind! 


The very breath I breathe is a secret strife, 
And might well make a coward of the brave. 
I shudder to see the light of life; 
But death with a hundred hells is rife, 

And I dare not lift the poison or knife, 

And suddenly seek the grave. 

There is rest for all, but not for me ; 

I discern not any term or scope, 

But a ghastly hope, which is not a hope, 
For an end which is never to be. 


And still the Angel claims the price of guilt ; 

Still the Voice haunts me through the weary years, 

Fall of anguish, full of fears, 

Seeming to search the distant spheres, 

And to whisper the tale in a thousand ears, 

How the crimson river of life was spilt ; 

And in the desert gloom of my breast 

So long this fiery curse I bear, 

That to me now, in my mad despair, 

Change of pain would be almost as sweet as rest ! 
P. 8. Worstey 
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THE REFORM BILL AND THE TORY PARTY, 


Tue withdrawal of the Reform 
Bill is a pretty instance of poetical 
justice, and a curious illustration of 
party politics. It is said that Lord 
John Russell is extremely mortified 
at the frustration of his unhappy 
Bill, and we can well believe it; for 
besides losing the chance of identi- 
fying his name with a further mea- 
sure of Reform, he has incurred, for 
the third time in his life, the dis- 
grace of turning out a Government, 
and failing to fulfil the pledges on 
the strength of which he was sup- 
ported. He overthrew the first Ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Peel by 
voting the appropriation of the sur- 
plus revenues of the Irish Church to 
the purposes of general education; 
and when he entered upon office, he 
found it convenient to forget that in 
resolution after resolution he had in- 
sisted on the necessity of such a 
measure. He expelled the second 
Administration of Sir Robert Peel by 
opposing the Irish Coercion Bill, the 
spirit of which he had himself to 
adopt when he attained the Premier- 
ship. And now, for the third time, 
we find him overturning a Tory 
Government for not doing what he 
himself is unable to perform. Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet produced a Reform 
Bill which is universally admitted to 
be the best measure of the kind as 
yet submitted to Parliament. Lord 
John Russell declined even to con- 
sider the principle of it, and even- 
tually drove the Tories from the Trea- 
sury bench on the special ground 
that they were not sufficiently ardent 
in the cause of Reform. He and his 
party came into office for the express 
purpose of reconstructing the consti- 
tution, and the moment they are 
seated on the well-padded bench at 
the right hand of the Speaker, they 
discover that they have undertaken 
impossibilities, and that their pro- 
mises are not to be redeemed. Nor 
can they blame the Opposition for 
this igoominious failure. They have 
to blame only themselves and their 
friends. The chief opposition to the 
Reform Bill came from the support- 
ers of the Government, who gave 


notice of no less than seventy out of 
the ninety amendments which it was 
proposed to carry in committee. But 
an obstacle more deadly to the suc- 
cess of the measure than the sneers 
of Tories or the machinations of 
Whigs, was that which the Govern- 
ment itself raised in the Treaty with 
France and the consequent Budget. 
On the first night of the session it 
was announced that on the 20th of 
February Lord John Rassell would 
bring in his Reform Bill. Evident- 
ly it was concluded that the Gov- 
ernment was earnest for Reform. 
Reform was the question of the day. 
Ministers were to stand or fall by 
Reform. Who so eager as they to 
keep faith with the country? It 
soon oozed out that they had a 
card on which they placed greater 
reliance, and which they intended 
to play first. The Budget was to 
be produced a fortnight before the 
Reform Bill, and many weeks before 
the usual time. The enthusiasm to 
be created by the Budget and the 
French Treaty, was to cover the mul- 
titude of offences that were likely to 
spring out of a Reform Bill in which 
nobody had any confidence. Then 
came the incident of Mr. Gladstone’s 
loss of voice. Observe the conse- 
quence. The Budget was postponed 
four days—from the 6th to the 10th of 
February ; and the Reform Bil] was 
postponed ten days—from the 20th 
February to the 1st of March. When 
Mr. Gladstone had made his financial 
statement, it was urged by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, that for measures so important 
as those proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the country and 
the House of Commons should have 
time to deliberate, and that in the 
interval we could proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Reform Bill. Lord 
John Russell replied, “ Well, that is 
not the course I am going to pursue. 
However anxious I may be to bring 
in that Bill, it will be my duty not to 
submit it to the consideration of the 
House until we have gone through 
at least all the principal measures in- 
dicated by the Budget.” So that al- 
though the Government came into 
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office for the express purpose of ex- 
tending the franchise, and although 
they had an opportunity of laying 
their proposals before the House of 
Commons at a comparatively early 
period of the session, they delibe- 
rately preferred the Budget to Reform, 
and treated as of secondary moment 
the pledges by which they had been 
wafted into power. The very men 
who had staked their all upon Re- 
form, when the time came for the 
fulfilment of their pledges, treated 
them as subsidiary to a Budget which 
is all but universally regarded as the 
most mischievous sham that has ever 
been offered to the country. Lord 
John Russell might well feel morti- 
fied as he saw the toils gathering 
around him, and knew that by his 
own act he had rendered himself in- 
capable of fulfilling the solemn en- 
gagement which secured place for 
himself and his friends. 

It is hard that such an event should 
be recorded three times of a states- 
man, who, besides, has the unenvi- 
able reputation of upsetting every 
coach of which he is not the chariot- 
eer; but the country has been so 
relieved by the withdrawal of the 
Reform Bill, that in the present in- 
stance no one has been willing to 
press him very severely for his broken 
vows. Asa party, indeed, the Oppo- 
sition could have little to fear from 
the passing of the Reform Bill. It 
would not have much interfered with 
the constituencies in which Oonser- 
vative feeling is dominant. The 
principal effect of it would have been 
not to transfer power from one side 
of the House to the other, but to 
transfer a goodly number of seats 
from Whigs to Radicals. The Whig 
party would have been destroyed for 
ever; the Radicals would take their 
place as the natural opponents of the 
Tories; and in all probability the 
country would so speedily be dis- 
gusted with their extravagant the- 
ories and their clumsy administra- 
tion, that the Tory party would 
return triumphant to office. If 
the Tory party were place-hunters, 
this would be a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for. The 
second Reform Bill, instead of, like 
the first, giving a long lease of 
office to the Whigs, would give 
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that precious boon to their poli- 
tical antagonists. The Tory party, 
however, have no desire to witness 
the final extinction of the Whigs. 
We believe in the good effects of a 
moderate opposition, and that it 
would be ruinous to the country, how- 
ever it might temporarily benefit 
our political friends, if the Whig 
side of the House of Commons 
should be chiefly Radical—if Mr. 
Bright should be the great god, and 
Mr. Edwin James the legal luminary 
of our opponents—and if the watch- 
words of the party should be House- 
hold Saffrage, Ballot, Electoral 
Districts, and “Down with the 
House of Lords.” The Whigs un- 
derstood the feeling of the Tories 
perfectly well, and did all in their 
power to place upon them the 
burden of rejecting the obnoxious 
Bill. The latter, however, were not 
to be misled. They insisted upon 
the Whigs fighting their own battle, 
and it must be admitted that the 
Whigs fought with uncommon zeal, 
though their tactics somewhat re- 
sembled those of the Parthians, who 
levelled their most deadly arrows at 
those behind them. Their opposi- 
tion was so powerful that Lord John 
Russell was compelled to yield to 
their representations, and to with- 
draw his little monster of a Bill, with 
which the Liberal side of the House 
has been so disgusted, that the more 
knowing politicians confidently pre- 
dict the impossibility of passing such 
a measure for at least a couple of years 
to come. In making this calculation 
they look chiefly to the census which 
takes place next year, although the 
returns cannot be made up before 
1862. So much has been made of 
statistics in the measare introduced 
by Lord John Russell, that we are, 
by a logical necessity, compelled to 
ask for the most accurate tables; 
and it would be at once ungracious 
and unreasonble for the Radicals to 
refuse a little delay, when the tables 
which are to convince everybody are 
so near at hand. In any case, how- 
ever, it will be next to impossible to 
pass a Reform Bill in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, inasmuch as 
the legislature will have more than 
enough to do in the reconstruction 
of our financial system, which has 
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been so rudely disturbed by the wild 
experiments of the present year. If 
the bill, necessitated by what we 
may cull the provisional Budget of 
1860, consumed so much time as to 
compel the postponement of the great 
constitutional question on which the 
Cabinet staked its existence and its 
honour, the bills required by the 
renovating finance of 1861—by a 
Budget that must be prospective as 
well as retrospective—will assuredly 
take up not less time, nor exhaust 
less of the public interest. More- 
over, if we look to foreign affairs, we 
shall find some reason to anticipate 
the possibility of the Reform Bill 
being postponed for even longer than 
two years. The Continent is in a 
very troubled state. Allis uncertainty, 
and war is the universal expecta- 
tion. Even England is compelled 
to consider the probability of being 
dragged into the vortex. But if war 
comes—and when we are expending 
£80,000,000 a-year on our sea and 
land forces, besides raising a loan of 
£12,000,000 for fortifications, it may 
almost be said that war has already 
come—we may calculate that for at 
least three years England will be 
completely absorbed in the question 
of fleets and armies, and in the direc- 
tion of an active foreign policy; and 
our Parliament will have neither the 
time nor the inclination for a Reform 
Bill. Parliament has never been 
able to do two things at once—to do 

t things in the prosecution of 
omestic legislation, while pushing 
with ardour a foreign policy worthy 
of our power; to amputate its own 
legs by way of constitutional reform, 
and at the same time to give a good 
kick to the enemy with whom we 
are at war. We may therefore ex- 
pect that the country will have 
ample time to consider the principles 
on which a Reform Bill ought to be 
based. 

Oonsideration is absolutely neces- 
sary, for we have so tinkered the 
constitution that we are in a fair 
way to change it altogether. Observe 
the downward course of our legisla- 
tion, and the impossibility of logically 
stopping until we are landed in the 
practical absurdity of universal suf- 
frage and mobocracy. If A is ad- 
mitted to the suffrage, why not B? 
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if B, why not,O? if O, why not D 
and the whole alphabet? We com- 
menced our course of constitutional 
legislation in the present century b 

the Test and Corporation Acts, whic 

removed disabilities from Dissenters. 
By emancipating the Catholics we 
proclaimed still further that our free 
constitution ought not to be based 
on a doctrine of exclusiveness. Then 
came the Reform Bill, which gave to 
every man in a £10 house the right 
of voting for a parliamentary repre- 
sentative. We did not stop here, 
but ere long declared that it was un- 
necessary for members of Parliament 
to be of the Christian faith, or to have 
any qualification from property. We 
have now been asked to give the 
franchise to the occupiers of houses 
at a rental of £6; and there is no 
reason in the world, except the prac- 
tical absurdity in which we should 
very soon find ourselves, why, having 
done so much, we should not go still 
further, and give the suffrage to every 
householder. In point of fact, whe- 
ther the legislature grants this boon 
to the lower classes or not, it is 
pretty evident that in the natural 
course of things they must have it 
sooner or later. It was only last 


year that, from the speculations of 


M. Chevalier and Mr. Cobden on the 
fall in the value of gold, we deduced 
the obvious inference that a £10 
house must at no distant period be 
within the means of every man who 
has a roof over his head. A rent of 
£10 a-year means no more than 
8s. 10d. a-week, and there are not 
many tenements in London which 
fail to command such a price. The 
electors of Marylebone and Finsbury 
who send Mr. Edwin James and Mr. 
Duncombe to Parliament cannot be 
deteriorated by a lowering of the 
electoral qualification. A reduction 
of the qualification to £6 will make 
the very smallest addition possible 
to the number of the electors, almost 
all the householders being already 
included in the registration. So 
manifestly is this the case, that the 
efforts of such men as Mr. Edwin 
James and Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
are directed not to the lowering of 
the household qualification, which 
their constituents do not demand, but 
to the admission of the class of lodgers 
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to the privileges of the franchise. 
“What has happened in London will 
sooner or latter happen in every town 
in the kingdom. Rents will rise, or, 
what is the same thing, money will 
fall, so that every householder in the 
land will have the benefit of the fran- 
chise, Then it will be time for the 
lodgers to fight for their privileges. 
At first their qualification may be set 
down at a good round figure, which 
will be reduced by agitation until at 
last it becomes so small as to include 
every ludger, and to be equivalent 
to universal suffrage. So far, how- 
ever, universal suffrage would be 
restrained by the formalities of regis- 
tration. But it would speedily be 
discovered that a system of annual 
registration is a hardship to the 
great majority of electors—namely, 
those who frequently shift their 
lodgings. By degrees we should 
come to keep the registers constantly 
open, and such confusion would en- 
sue, such brawling and such loss of 
time, that in self-defence the popu- 
lace would abolish registration, or, 
rendering it a farce, fall back on the 
American model, and vote wholesale, 
by ticket, by ballot, and by bullet. 
Of course, we all regard such a state 
of things with unmingled horror ; 
but is it not the logical result to 
which we are tending? Lord John 
Russell’s Bill, so far from being a 
final settlement of the question, would 
but pave the way, first for household, 
then for universal suffrage; and it is 
because they clearly see this that 
our legislature felt the necessity of 
pausing in the downward course, and 
calmly measuring the difficulties of 
the situation. 

The question is nothing less than 
this, How is the constitution to be 
saved? For the constitution is gone 
if the balance on which it depends 
is vverset. Most clearly it is over- 
set, if the dominant power in the 
State is given to the working classes, 
which outnumber all the others put 
together. Where are we to stop? 
On what principle are we to stop ? 
Are we to concede so much to-day 
and so much to-morrow, and give up 
little by little, until we lose all? Is 
it the principle of Conservatives to 
conserve what cannot be conserved ? 
It must be confessed that in this 
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dallying with reform we are tread- 
ing a very dangerous path; and in 
the breathing-time which is given 
to us, we would seriously ask the 
Tory leaders, committed as they are 
to an extension of the franchise, 
whether it is not. possible to feel 
our way to a final solution of the 
question, and to some means of guard- 
ing the constitution from utter de- 
struction. The prerogatives of the 
Crown have been gradually dimi- 
nished ; the powers of the House of 
Lords have been curtailed to little 
more than those of a Court of Re- 
view, and in the present session it 
has been even propose: to take from 
them the right of reviewing financial 
measures; and while the House of 
Commons has become almost abso- 
lute in the State, we are entertained 
with the suggestion that it should be 
filled with the delegates of a single 
class, and that the lowest in the 
country. How are we to avert such 
a calamity? As yet the only intelli- 
gible remedies have been proposed 
by that party which has most imme- 
diate reason to dread the degrada- 
tion of our constituencies. Lord 
John Russell proposed a scheme by 
which minorities should be repre- 
sented, and Mr. John Stuart Mill 
proposed a method by which the 
evils of universal suffrage might be 
nullified. There was also a third 
scheme, suggested by Mr. Hare, in 
accordance with which our whole 
electoral system would be disturbed, 
and our present geographical system 
of voting would be displaced by one 
that would admit of a small band in 
Edinburgh uniting with small bands 
and little flocks in various other 
cities, to elect a representative who 
would have no chance of receiving 
the confidence of any single constitu- 
ency. Practically, all the electors of 
the United Kingdom would put their 
votes into a single urn. He who 
might have the greatest number of 
votes, wherever these votes came 
from, would be at the head of the 
poll; he who might have the next 
greatest number would stand next ; 
and so we might go on with the 
whole 656 members, the calculation 
being, that in this way men who 
find themselves in a small minority 
in separate towns, would find them- 
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selves a respectable and influential 
party by clubbing with men of like 
sentiment in other towns. In fact, 
any two thousand electors might 
unite together so as to form a sepa- 
rate constituency entitled to a repre- 
sentative. This method of voting 
would so completely revolutionise 
our electoral system, that we have 
not heard of any practical statesman 
giving it his sanction. We men- 
tion it here merely to show how 
thoughts are tending, and how im- 
perious are the difficulties which we 
have to face. 

The solution proposed by Lord 
John Russell is much more practi- 
cable; and although it is far from 
being satisfactory, yet we are un- 
willing to reject it peremptorily. His 
object was to get the opinion of a 
respectable minority represented. If 
the working classes are to be admit- 
ted to the exercise of the franchise, 
it is clear that they will outnumber 
the other electors, who will practi- 
cally have no voice in the choice 
of a representative, and might as 
well not vote at all. In order 
to meet this disadvantage, Lord 
John Russell proposed to dimin- 
ish the number of votes at the 
disposal of each elector. In a town 
represented by three members, each 
elector would have, under the exist- 
ing arrangement, a vote for each 
member, and a dominant class in 
the township might elect all three. 
It was therefore proposed to give to 
each elector a vote for only two of 
the representatives, so that other 
electors, who held opinions different 
from those of the majority, might, 
if they were influential and strong 
enough, unite to secure the election 
of the third member. The merit of 
this proposal is, that it does to a 
certain extent what it professes to 
do. It would no doubt secure, in a 
good number of cases, the election of 
amember acceptable to an influen- 
tial section of the constituency, who, 
under a system where mere numbers 
prevail, would otherwise have no 
voice in the selection of a candidate. 
Its demerit is that it is not enough— 
that it would be a very partial re- 
medy for the evils introduced into 
our constitution by handing over the 
election of our representatives to the 
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mob. The mob would, by the help 
of a little organisation, Jearn to map- 
age the third representative as well 
as the other two. Still, the measure 
is something, if it is not everything ; 
and it is especially valuable as the 
recognition by Lord John Russell of 
a principle,—a principle which we 
cannot think that Mr. Disraeli dis- 
posed of when he stated, in dispar- 
agement of Lord John’s plan, that 
there is no method of giving a voice 
to the minority known to the con- 
stitution except that of making the 
minority a majority. When we are 
revolutionising the constitution by 
force of numbers, a statesman may 
be pardoned for devising a new me- 
thod of voting, which may counter- 
act the effects of our hazardous re- 
forms. But in point of fact Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s objection, in so far as we have 
been able to apprehend it, is a phrase 
rather than an argument. The 500 
electors of some small nomination 
borough are called a majority, and 
are therefore entitled to a member; 
the 5000 Conservative electors, in 
some more populous constituency in 
which they are swamped by numbers, 
are a minority, and are entitled to 
nothing. It is surely hard to say 
that these 5000 are entitled to no- 
thing until they can outnumber the 
mob, and turn their minority into a 
majority. If Lord John Rassell’s 
scheme does not fully meet the ne- 
cessities of the case, it at all events 
shows a consideration of it, for which 
we are anxious to give him all the 
credit which is consistent with the 
fact of his having quietly dropped 
all reference to it in the Reform Bill 
of the present session. 

Lastly, we come to the suggestion 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, a man who 
cannot be accused of deficient sym- 
pathy with the lower classes. ‘ 
John Mill is the ablest and most 
philosophical of the Radical politi- 
cians, but he stands aghast at the 
idea of handing over the government 
of the country to a Parliament elected 
by universal suffrage. When uni- 
versal suffrage comes, depend upon 
it we shall not be able to devise any 
checks against it; and whatever 
chécks we can impose upon it must 
be established now, in anticipation, 
or never. We have admitted so 
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much, that Mr. Mill, as a logician, 
sees the propriety of giving to every 
householder, and indeed to every 
man the suffrage. We have gone so 
far that he sees no possibility of our 
stopping short of this. And, watch- 
ing the course of political agitation, 
he anticipates the triumph, sooner 
or later, of the mob, who will give to 
every man his vote. But he says 
that the cure lies in our own hands. 
We can give every man his logical 
demand, provided we give no more 
than logic requires. Let every man 
have his vote. There is no reason 
why we should withhold from any 
man the right of voting. But, on 
the other hand, there is no reason 
why every man should have an equal 
vote. Every man can claim to have 
a share, but he cannot claim to have 
an equal share, in the government of 
the country. We are not surprised 
that Jones the bricklayer, who pays 
taxes as we ‘do, wishes to have the 
privilege of voting for a parliament- 
ary representative; but we are very 
much astonished if we discover that 
he regards the votes of thirty brick- 
layers to be of equal importance with 
the votes of thirty men who have 
passed through the university, and 
who pay, it may be, fifty times the 
amount of taxes to the State for 
which our friends the bricklayers 
are responsible. If it be a principle 
of our constitution, says Mr. Mill, 
that taxation should go with repre- 
sentation, carry out that principle to 
its logical conclusion. There is a 
logic in this principle which ought 
to sweeten the logic of that other 
principle so much dreaded. Let us 
not be logical in one direction only ; 
let us be wholly logical. If the 
logical consequence of our constitu- 
tional theory be, that every man 
should have a vote, it is also the logi- 
cal consequence of that theory that 
his vote should have some adequate 
relation to the taxes which he pays. 
Nor is this a mere theory; it is the 
practice of our constitution to some 
extent. The rate-payers elect the 
board of guardians for the poor. 
In some parts of the country, the 
rate-payers have votes in proportion 
to the amounts which they pay’ in 
rates, one rate-payer having but one 
vote, another two, this one three, 
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that four, or five, or six. And Mr, 
Mill urges, why not apply the same 
rule to the election of our parlia- 
mentary representatives? Even Mr. 
Bright admits that members should 
represent not mere numbers, but 
property also; for in mapping out 
his electoral districts, and allotting 
delegates to various boroughs, he 
goes upon a double calculation of 
wealth and of population. But if 
the principle be worth anything, it 
is worthy of being carried out to 
its legitimate results. If Man- 
chester deserves so many members 
more than another city because of its 
extraordinary wealth, then those 
householders of Manchester who have 
extraordinary wealth deserve a great- 
er number of votes than those who 
can only boast of extraordinary po- 
verty. There is very little gained by 
talking of abstract rights, and push- 
ing partial theories to their extreme 
limit; but if people will talk of re- 
forming the constitution on the prin- 
ciple of abstract right, then let us 
carry out that principle fairly, and 
let us avoid, above all things, a one- 
sided view of the theory. It is not 
we who demand universal suffrage 
as a concession to abstract right. 
We are quite content with the prac- 
tical liberty which we enjoy, with all 
its anomalies and all its compromises. 
But if we are to have universal suf- 
frage because of abstract right, then 
let us also, by the same law and for 
the same reason, have proportionate 
suffrage. The bricklayer says that 
he ought to have a voice in the elec- 
tion of the House of Commons, be- 
cause he pays taxes, and contributes 
to the expenses of the country. Very 
good; but let the master-builder, 
who pays fifty ora hundred times 
the amount of taxes for which the 
bricklayer is liable, have, we do 
not say fifty or a hundred times 
as many votes, but four or five 
times as many. It is neither fair, 
nor is it the custom of the con- 
stitution, that numbers, irrespective 
of property, should impose the taxes, 
and regulate the expenses of the 
country. The hackneyed answers of 
Mr. Bright and his party to such a 
conclusion are, that the man of pro- 
perty, paying fifty or a hundred times 
as much as the poor man, has fifty or 
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a hundred times as much security for 
his possessions; and that over and 
above his individual vote he has an 
influence on those around him which 
is equivalent to the enjoyment of 
several votes. These are transparent 
fallacies, or rather they are argu- 
ments which cut two ways, They 
are arguments that tell as much 
against the poor man’s claim to the 
suffrage, as aguinst the rich man’s 
claim to proportionate suffrage. In 
point of fact, the poor man is denied 
the franchise on these two amongst 
other grounds, that he is already vir- 
tually represented through the influ- 
ence which he and his numerous 
comrades exert upon the society 
around them; and that, in return for 
his taxes, he has the benefit of secu- 
rity and law. If the working classes 
are not content with individual se- 
curity and virtual representation, 
why should the wealthier classes be 
expected to rest satisfied with their 
social influence and their sense of 
safety? No, says Mr. Mill; turn the 
question which way we will, we still 
arrive at the same result. If there 
is logic in Universal, there is logic 
also in Proportionate Suffrage; and 
the one is absolutely required to re- 
dress the flagrant injustice of the 
other. Separate they are wrong; 
together they are right. 

Now, with regard to this view, 
which has been maintained not only 
by Mr. Mill, but also by the Zcono- 
mist newspaper with great ability, we 
have no hesitation in saying that 
logically it is irrefragable, and that 
practically it would preserve the 
balance of classes in the poll-books, 
If we are asked, however, whether 
we are willing to adopt and advo- 
cate the scheme, this is a very dif- 
ferent question. To the opinion of 
no man on any question of poli- 
tics can we pay more deference than 
to Sir E B. Lytton’s; but we find 
that in his great speech on reform 
he brushed Mr. Mill’s scheme aside, 
without even paying it the compli- 
ment of stating his objections, Not 
only so, but hitherto the scheme has 
been treated very much as Sir. E. B. 
Lytton has treated it—it has not 
even been discussed. Be its merits 
or demerits what they may, we are 
pretty certain that they do not 
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deserve such indifference. If the 
scheme is not satisfactory, it is at all 
events the best that has yet been 
propounded as a remedy for the evils 
with which we are threatened, and 
it deserves consideration. Why has 
it not received that consideration ? 
Partly, we believe, because a great 
many people in this country are 
fatalists on the subject of democracy, 
and imagine that it is as impossible 
to resist its encroachments as to stop 
the waves on the shore. It is sup- 
posed that there is no use in these 
expedients for regulating the infla- 
ence of mobs. Mob-rule is coming 
certain as the grave, and there is 
nothing for it but to put off the 
evil day as long as possible. Let 
us shut our eyes, and, seeing that we 
must die, let us die by inches. A 
more reasonable objection to the 
scheme of Mr. Mill is a sentimental 
dislike on the part of English gentle- 
men to raise the question of equality 
between man and man, It is for- 
gotten, however, that it is not the 
gentlemen of England who raise the 
question, We are unequal by na- 
ture, and our inequalities are recog- 
nised in the constitution as it stands 
at present. Mr. Bright desires not 
only to do away with these inequali- 
ties, but to reverse them; and so far 
from attempting to create inequali- 
ties, which do not at present exist, 
Mr. Mill proposes merely to recognise 
the actual state of things in a new 
formula. It isto be remembered that 
here we have but a choice of evils. 
If proportionate suffrage be an evil, 
it is simply proposed as an antidote 
to the still greater evil of universal 
suffrage. We do not advocate Mr. 
Mill’s scheme; we demand for it a 
fair hearing, because it is the only 
thoronghgoing attempt that we have 
seen to grapple with the dangers that 
beset the constitution of the country. . 
We resist a £6 franchise, but we 
resist with a sort of despondency, 
knowing that we are drifting surely, 
though slowly, to the surrender of 
the government to the force of num- 
bers. It strikes us as possible that 
if the principle of proportionate suf- 
frage were once recognised, there 
would be no occasion to enforce it; 
that our demagogues would see in the 
light of it the hopelessness of insist- 
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ing on universal snffrage as a basis 
for their schemes, and that accord- 
ingly they would be content to leave 
matters as they are. 

Unfortunately, Conservatives stand 
at a considerable disadvantage, as 
compared with Radicals, in the pro- 
secution of their schemes. They 
abominate agitation; they despise 
stump oratory; and their strength 
so lies in deep feeling rather than 
in noisy shouts, that people are apt 
at times to mistake the force of the 
Conservative party. Never was this 
more clearly seen than at present. 
The conservative feeling of the coun- 
try is expressed in silence and in 
apathy, while the Liberal birds are 
chattering very noisily ; and were we 
to judge by mere words, the latter 
have all the argument and all the 
wisdom on their side. They get up a 
meeting, at which young men from 
the discussion foram talk by the 
hour; they have it reporte! next 
day in all their papers; and it pass- 
es muster as an expression of popu- 
lar opinion—a most important de- 
monstration. We trast that, what- 
ever be the consequences, the Tory 
party will never descend to such con- 
temptible arts; but we have some- 
times thought that they yield too 
much in this way to their adversar- 
ies. When Mr. Disraeli complained 
that the middle classes in this coun- 
try have not the habit of organisa- 
tion for which the lower classes are 
distinguished, he referred especially 
to the upper stratum of the middle 
classes—that section of them in 
which Conservative feeling is strong- 
est. A lawyer and a physician live 
next door to each other in the same 
square. They never meet; they do 
not know each other; they do not 
know each cther’s names, it may 
be; they certainly do not know that 
they think alike on political ques- 
tions, and have strong Conservative 
sympathies, These men, and men 
like them, have at present no means 
of organising themselves into a poli- 
tical federation. They have no 
public life, becanse the social life 
which they cultivate is one of ex- 
clusivene-s and privacy. But round 
the corner, in the next street, will 
be foun! a middle class of a very 
different order, who have at their 
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command an organisation of a rude 
but powerful character. The grocer 
stands behind his counter, the publi- 
can behind his bar, and gossips with 
his customers on all the topics of the 
day. The shop is more than a shop, 
it is a free-and-easy club. These 
shopkeepers and publicans lead a 
public life; have a great number of 
persons around them who regard 
them as centres, and who, when a 
general election takes place, are quite 
content to see the choice of a candi- 
date practically depend upon their 
exertions. To a very large extent 
this influence is perfectly legitimate, 
The shopkeeper and the publican, as 
public characters, are perfectly en- 
titled to whatever influence they can 
command in consequence of an ex- 
tended connection, At the same time 
it is a miserable thing that in so many 
large towns the elections should be 
completely in their hands, and that 
their organisation should be the only 
organisation at work. We do not 
blame them in the least. We blame 
ourselves. ba are we not better 
organised ? hy should not the 
lawyer and the physician, of whom 
we have spoken, have a community 
of effurt as well as of opinion? They 
want the natural system of organisa- 
tion which the shopkeeper and the 
bar-keeper ohin—ben why should 
they not recompense themselves by 
an artificial system of organisation? 
Why should they be a series of dis- 
connected units contending at the 
polling-booths with highly-disciplin- 
ed forces, and thoroughly amalgam- 
ated publicans? Not until they ac-. 
quire this art of organising them- 
selves, can the Conservative feeling, 
strong as it is in the country, find that 
full expression in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which it is fairly entitled. 
Taking matters as they stand, 
however, we think that we may 
congratulate our friends on the grow- 
ing strength of their position, as ex- 
hibited both in the number of their 
adherents, and in the currency 0 
their opinions. And we do not doubt 
that those differences in the To 
camp to which Lord John Russell 
maliciously alluded, and which he 
attempted to magnify, may, in the 
act of being ventilated, lead to greater 
unity and strength. That Mr. Dis- 
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raeli does not command the allegi- 
ance of every member of his party, 
Lord John Russell professes to regard 
as something very extraordinary, and 
on the strength of that fact inno- 
cently wonders whether the member 
for Buckinghamshire is to be accepted, 
after all, as the leader of his party in 
the House of Commons. We should 
like to know where is the party in 
which perfect ananimity is to be 
found? There has always been a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction in 
every political confederation. Oan- 
ning had to complain of it; Peel had 
to complain of it; Disraeli has to 
complain of it also. On the whole, 
however, the discipline of the Tory 
party is admirable; is in striking 
contrast to that of the Whig camp ; 
and we doubt not that Mr. Disraeli 
is perfectly satisfied with the confi- 
dence which he enjoys. It should be 
remembered that his rise to power 
was peculiar, and would justify an 
impartial observer in expecting a 
much stronger dissent from his autho- 
rity than that which actually exists. 
He rose into power when the party 
was at war itself; when sharp words 
were flung about on every side; 
when ridicale and recrimination were 
all too freely used. Who can won- 
der that, joining in the strife with 
more than usual spirit, he should 
have made many enemies—implac- 
able as they are powerful? But over 
and above this, the very success of his 
efforts raised him into authority over 
the heads of men who were gradually 
working their way upwards, and 
who looked forward with reason to 
leading the Tory party sooner or 
later. He has had to endure the 
implacable jealousy of these men, in 
addition to the implacable hate of 
those whom he ridiculed; and the 
marvel is that, having to contend 
against such influences, Mr. Disraeli 
has been able to maintain his position 
at all, 

In these facts we have quite 
enough to account fur any difference 
which may exist between Mr. Dis- 
raeli and some members of his party, 
without fabricating an explanation 
by denying to him the possession 
of fixed principles, and by accus- 
ing hin of veering about as Peel 
did. We deny that Mr. Disraeli 


has ever refused to statesmen the 
right of changing an opinion. Any- 
thing more shameless than the doe- 
trine of the Peelite school, as ex- 
pressed not long ago by Sir James 
Graham, when he said that every- 
thing is changing—that the wind 
shifts, that the weather-vane wheels 
round, and that therefore political 
opinions must turn about too—we 
do not know; and Mr. Disraeli has 
certainly refused to sanction such in- 
consistency. The inconsistency also 
of Peel, who did not merely change 
his opinions, but changed them in 
violation of a pledge —ceoming 
into office to carry out one line 
of policy, and remaining there to 
carry out the very opposite—be 
reprobated in the strongest terms, 
But no one can accuse him of such 
changes. That he has always been 
consistent with himself we do not 
say : he would be more than mortal 
if he were. Only on this question of 
principle we have two remarks to 
make, which we commend to the at- 
tention of those who are runniog him 
down. The first is, that there is not 
a statesman living who has more la- 
boriously and more continuously than 
Mr. Disraeli striven to arrive at great 
principles. Any one who will care- 
fully go through Mr. Disraeli’s works, 
will be perfectly astonished at his 
restless anxiety to get at the ele- 
mental truths of government and of 
British politics. He puts forward 
a thousand suggestions, and specu- 
lates on ten thousand facts. Some- 
times his suggestions are valuable, 
sometimes exceedingly crude. With 
some we agree, at some we simile, 
some we throw into the fire. But 
going through volume after volum 

we confess to a feeling of profoun 

respect for the industry, for the 
thought, for the ambition which 
have led him to probe with intense 
curiosity all the great truths that lie 
at the root of British history, Often. 
when he is wrong theoretically, his 
imaginative sympathies keep him 
ractically right, and all through his 
life his political instincts have in the, 
main been sound. That immedi : 
after the passing of the Reform Bi 

which he regarded as a great revola- 
tion, his intellectual being should have 
been profoundly stirred, and that he 
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should have groped wildly about for 
first principles, is scarcely wonderful. 
‘That a man who has thought so much, 
and studied so hard and so incessantly 
to arrive at the primary dogmas of 
the constitution, should reject much 
that at one time seemed to him to be 
true, is very natural. It has been the 
grand object of his life to get at first 
principles, and this, be it remembered, 
in a period of political infidelity, when 
statesmen are not celebrated for hav- 
ing fixed principles on any subject 
whatever. It is rather hard to say 
of such a man—of a man who has 
exhibited all through his career a 
passionate desire to get at first truths 
—that he has no beliefs and no prin- 
ciples, and simply because he dug out 
a good deal of dross with his gold, 
and has had the good sense to see 
that much of what glittered like the 
precious metal was utterly to be re- 
jected. 

The other remark we proposed to 
make has reference to Mr. Disraeli’s 
style, which, if not properly under- 
stood, may create a false impression 
of the man. That style has not a 
few of the excellences and some of 
the faults, of the Oriental character. 
It is generally forcible, often brilliant, 
sometimes perfect, but it is not al- 
ways exact. Mr. Disraeli has not 
much sympathy with the scholastic 
mind ; and with all his great gifts and 
acquirements, he has not that pecu- 
liar cultivation which comes of study 
at a university. So long as he is 
dwelling on facts, he is accurate 
enough ; it is when he comes to the 
expression of an opinion that we have 
to remember how far this opinion is 
limited and modified by other opin- 
ions previously expressed. If any 
one will open Coningsby, it will be 
found that the author of that bril- 
liant novel insists in the strongest 
terms on the enormous influence of 
the personal on human affairs, and 
on the importance of party; we 
therefore leap to the conclusion that 
personal attachments and party ties 
are supposed by him to deserve 
the first place in the considera- 
tion of a statesman as an element 
of power. When we read further, 
we find, however, that he harps 
on a very different string. His 
great accusation against Peel is that 
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he ‘headed a party without princi- 
ples, and that he hoped to govern 
by a confederation bound together 
purely by personal influences. Mr, 
Disraeli talks so strongly on this 
subject, that we are apt to forget his 
previous statements, and leap to the 
conclusion that he regards principles 
as everything, party as nothing. So 
all through the novel, he harps now 
on the wonderful spell exerted by 
individual character, now on the 
worthlessness of anything but dog- 
mas, again on the magic of party 
associations, and yet again on the 
inexorable necessity of principles 
above all things. Here we conclude 
that party ought to override prin- 
ciple: there that principle ought 
to obliterate party. The uncandid 
reader will of course say that these 
are contradictions. More just criti- 
cism will at once admit that each is 
a half truth exaggerated in the ex- 
pression, and that if Mr. Disraeli 
contradicts himself in the form of 
the words, he is perfectly consistent 
in reality. It is easy to put the two 
sentiments together and show their 
perfect consistency, when each occurs 
about fifty times in the course of the 
same novel; but when they happen 
to be expressed in separate speeches, 
people who are lazy, people who have 
bad memories, and especially people 
who are a little prejudiced, only see 
contradiction, falsehood, and reck- 
lessness. In a speech given at a 
Conservative banquet in honour of 
the progress which the party had - 
made, Mr. Disraeli spoke with great 
emphasis of the value of party in- 
fluences. He magnified party at the 
expense of principle, as it appeared to 
some. People at once jump to the con- 
clusion—“ Here is a man who has no 
principles—he holds principles as 
second to party: it is disgusting that 
the Tories should be led by a states- 
man who, in the very moment of his 
party’s triumph, can utter such a 
barefaced statement.” Were we to 
point out other passages to them in 
which Mr. Disraeli magnifies prin- 
ciple at the expense of party, and 
seems to argue that we ought all to 
be independent of each other, and 
stick only to our individual opinions, 
these very persons would probably 
say, “ What contradictions! He re- 
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fates himself, and no reliance can be 
placed upon his words!” We recom- 
mend to those persons a little deeper 
study of character. Mr. Disraeli is 
not exactly a fool, and the political 
knavery with which his hostile critics 
charge Po is the knavery of a simple- 


ton. 

Let us add that the defect of speech 
to which we refer Mr. Disraeli is 
rapidly overcoming. It was never 
important enough to influence un- 
prejudiced observers, who, in his 
sharp antitheses and brilliant epi- 
grams, found more than enough to 
compensate for the absence of philo- 
sophical precision, But the Philis- 
tines have come down upon him so 
often for a word, that he has learned 
to be cautious, and sometimes ex- 
presses himself in the House of 
Commons with painful hesitation. 
We point now to a habit which he 
has latterly acquired of standing con- 
tinually on guard. When he is abont 
to express an opinion, he is at great 
pains to call attention to the fact 
that he is not giving an opinion on 
some other question, that on this 
other subject he reserves the state- 
ment of his views, that on a third 
point he is not yet in a position to 
speak, and that on a fourth particular 
heis equally unconfessed. So he goes 
on sometimes through the whole 
speech, insisting in the most lawyer- 
like way on the fact that no one is to 
take him up for the expression of an 
opinion on a collateral‘subject, with 
which, however important it may be, 
he has for the present nothing to do. 
Hostile critics listen, and what do they 


say? “Ah, there you see the insin- 


cerity of the man! See how unwil- 
ling he is to commit himself to an 
opinion. He is playing a game. He 
is waiting to see what his opponent 
will say, and then he will know what 
course to take for himself—yes or no, 
A genuine Englishman would be all 
frankness, and would blurt out his opi- 
nions, ay or no, without regard to con- 
sequences. This man has no opinions 
—no principles, and he won’t admit 


anything that he is not compelled to. 


admit.” So they go on finding fault 
with whatever Mr. Disraeli does. 
There was a time when he was too 
communicative, spoke too freely, and 
then he was contradictory, senseless, 


and unprincipled. Now that he has 
learned to be cautious, weighs his 
words, and anxiously teils his critics 
not to accuse him of saying what he 
has not said, it is but another proof 
of insincerity, and it is wonderful 
that the Tory party can have faith in 
a leader so slippery. It is not by 
such prejudiced judgments as these 
that we shall ever attain to a know- 
ledge of character. We might as 
well say at once that Mr. Disracli has 
intimate relations with the Arch- 
fiend, and that his success in life is 
a continued miracle, which is only to 
be accounted for by the h 
thesis of a dreadful bargain concluded 
between him and the Tempter. 
This would be a far more simple and 
reasonable explanation of his posi- 
tion at the head of the great Tory 
party than the stupid and malignant 
theory, that the party are so barren 
of brains and so destitute of pride as 
to be compelled in their desperation 
to submit to the dictation of a clever 
but unprincipled jockey, who can 
ride them to the winning-post—that 
is, into the pleasures of office—al- 
though he cannot teach them to be 
statesmen. Malignant theories are 
generally stupid, and blind hatred is 
as foolish as blind love, but not near- 
ly so respectable. Instead of wildly 
abusing Mr. Disraeli, it would be well 
if his critics would first attempt to 
understand him. It is amusing to 
note how much he puzzles ordinary 
observers, who, adopting his own 
phrase, learn to speak of him as the 
“ Asian Mystery.” Those who dis- 
like mysteries as not complimentary 
to their pride of intellect, get rid of 
this one in very summary fashion, 
by at once pronouncing Mr. Disraeli 
to be an impostor without the in- 
cumbrance of principles. We admire 
the superior wisdom of those philo- 
sophers who quietly ignore the facts 
which they cannot ‘explain, but we 
refer to take a more vulgar view of 
r. Disraeli’s character. We do not 
expect to find the temper of a fanatic 
in a man who has sifted questions 
with so much care as he has dis- 
played, and who has seen cause to 
reject not a few of the opinions 
which, in the course of his prolonged 
researches, he had temporarily played 
with, if not embraced. On a good 
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number of questions we have no 
doubt that true wisdom and large 
experience have taught him to cease 
from dogmatism; but if we do not 
expect him to be a political fanatic, 
most certainly, on the other hand, he 
is not a political infidel. In these days 
of political scepticism and Laodicean 
faith, the anxiety which he has all 
through his life displayed to get at 
the truth of things—to escape from 
shams and to seize realities—to pene- 
trate through forms to the substance 
of events, and on every subject upon 
which he has to decide to take the phi- 
losophical as well as the practical view 
—is entirely to his credit, and places 
him in favourable contrast to not a 
few of our leading statesmen. If he 
has not been uniformly successful 
in arriving at the right conclusion, 
the earnestness of his endeavours 
ought to have saved him from the 
accusation of being indifferent to 
principles ; and the peculiarity of that 
Orientalism which enters into his dic- 
tion, giving it much of its charm, will 
mislead no candid person, while it 
accounts for a good many apparent 
inconsistencies, 

In the mean time, we may state that 
the great bulk of the Tory party take 
a view of Mr. Disraeli’s character 
somewhat different from that of his 
too captious critics, that they are not 
unmindful of his services, and that 
they are prepared to give him their 
cordial support. Now, indeed, if 
ever, the party ought to be united, 
for all over Europe the clouds are 
gathering, and the storm seems ready 
to burst. It is impossible, in the tail 
of an article, to do more than glance 
at the mighty issues which are at 
stake, when at one and the same 
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moment Naples is threatened with: 
dissolution, Venetia is waiting to.be — 
released, Hungary is on the point of — 
rising, Austria lies prostrate, Russig 
again discusses the Turkish question, 
Germany is disquieted, the annexation 
of Belgium to France is openly moot- 
ed; Spain has been tasting blood, and 
has patched up an unsatisfactory 
peace; England proposes to spend in — 
this year alone £42,000,000 on land 
and sea forces, and on fortifications ; 
and France is building ships, forging 
cannon, and organising troops, as if 
she were preparing for the whole 
world in arms. The gravity of the 
situation cannot be exaggerated, and 
we ask for leaders those who have 
faith in our institutions, and whe re- 
present the manly instincts of our 
country,—not those who would set 
class against class, who would despoil 
the rich, who would flatter the poor, 
who cry, “ Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace,” and not those who (al- 
beit their experience is great and their 
individual tendencies are right) de — 
pend for their support on the dema- ~ 
gogues and dreamers that preach such 
folly. If Lord Palmerston’s Goverm ~ 
ment is to receive our support, it — 
must be as the exponent of Conserva- 
tive principles, and as the guardians 
of the national honour. If submission 
to the views of Mr. Bright, and tothe — 
fascination of Mr. Gladstone’s dreams, 
be essential to the integrity of the 
Cabinet, the sooner it is displaced the 
better; and«we conceive that there ~ 
would be not a few moderate Whigs ~ 
willing to co-operate with the Tory 
party in supporting a Government 
strong in administrative ability, wise 
in its principles, and patriotic in its 
aims.. 











